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LIFE: 

ITS PHYSICAL CONDITION, AND THE MEANS OF AMELIORATION CONSIDERED. 

D Y D , BATES. 


Whatever mny be the rondilion in wliich llio 
sold sliidl lioronflorexisl—wlielber as a disembodied 
spirit independent of matter, or ns tlic tenant of 
some ineorruptiblo organism—of Ibis lliere con be 
no doubt, that its existence bero is dependent on 
animal life, and that its preseneo con be inanifcsted 
only lliroiigb physical Ametions. Tbo soul liere, in 
Ibis life, can net only Ihroiigh llio organs of llio 
iKxly. 

Wbetber tbo soul is generated by some secret and 
delicnle process in tbo body, or wbetber it is on 
abstract and independent principle Ibnt pervades it 
and consliiiilcs life, wo Icavo to tbo student in psy- 
cbology to delcrmino; but that tbo manifestations 
of tbo sold take their tont from tbo organs tbroiigb 
whicb it acts, is a question susceptible of the clenr- 
cst demonstration. Indeed, no further proof would 
seem to bo necessary than an appeal to the con- 
scioiisnoss of every individual. Tlio mind is simply 
tbo manifestation of tbo soul. This mental process 
or manifestation is performed by tbo organs of tbo 
brain. But tbo brain itself is no more the mind or 
soul tlisn tlie arm or fool. It is simply n part of 
tbo material organism, and siibjcGt to tbo same laws 
which govern in the formation, perfection, and decay 
of other parts of tbo body. It is wholly incapable 
of performing any ofllco in infancy; may bo over¬ 
exerted, diseused, and deranged in middle life; and 
falls gradually again into a state of cbildish weak¬ 
ness in old age. Wbatover is tbo condition of tbo 
organism—whether strong or weak, in whole or 
in purl; whethercxciinblo or phlegmatic; wbetber 
young or old, bond or free; wbetber under tbo influ- 
enco of health or sickness, bent or cold, poverty or 
wealth, hunger, thirst, or satiety—such will lie tbo 
corresponding manifestation of the soul. 

The will is doubtless nn indication of the capacity 
of the sotd. It docs not, however, constitute tbo 
power nor incittde tbo ability of the organism to 
perform. As a proof of this, let any one think, for 
a moment, what bis will would |ierfurin if be bad 
the power to cxeeuiu its mandates. It controls 


mental and physical action within the range of their 
powers; and may, by exercise, enlarge and extend 
them to a great degree; but beyond their jxiwcrs 
its elllcicncy must cease. 

Though the soul is dependent upon the Iiody for 
its manifestations, it is also true Ibnt this dependence 
is necessarily reciprocal to n great extent. But it 
is well known that the body exists lit comparativo 
bcaltb Avilbout the ability to manifest the presence 
of the soul; while, on the other bund, the soul never 
is manifested except tbrotigli the organs oflbc IkkIv. 

If, then, it is true Ibnt the condition of the body 
exerts a controlling inniiciico over the manifeslations 
of the soul, is it not clearly our duty to take care of 
the oody, and see to it, that the bigbcsl powers of 
whicb it is capable aro developed ? But bow is this 
duty performed ? Is it not ns though the very re¬ 
verse of this proposition were true ?—ns tboiigb the 
soul alone required our fostering care, while the 
bmly is leA to take care of itself? Wo would smile 
at the man who seriously conlcmplntcs commencing 
nt the roof to build a bouse. And yet such is pre¬ 
cisely tbo course pursued by those who are attempt¬ 
ing to improve the condition of the human race. 
If the soul can manifest itself only through the body, 
and if it is desirable that it should do so, is it not 
the IxHly that requires our first altcnlion ? But what 
is the fact ? While millions upon millions are spent 
in wild and visionary cnlorpriscs, poverty, destilit- 
tion, wrelehedncss, and all that lends to degrade 
and briilaliso humanity, are staring at its on every 
hand. These dwellers iu the hnuntsof degradation, 
misery, and loo ofien crime, are IcA, like an ulcer, 
to fester and cxhtido their poisonous exhalations, 
tainting the very atmosphere of society, end to pour 
forth generation afler generation upon the earth, 
whoso only inheritance is tbo constitutional defects 
ami the wretched poverty of their parents. To tell 
such that they must improve their minds and morals, 
must read their Bitiles, must go to church and Sub- 
batli school, must keep away from vice and evil 
associations—in short, that they must lie honest. 
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industrious, sober, orderly, pious, good citizens, is 
as idle as to breathe it upon the ^vinds. It is worso 
than folly. It is to mock them. It is to lunko them 
feel more keenly the wretchedness of their condition. 

This is 110 overwrought imaginary picture. It is 
the coiuliiiun of n large majority of the human race. 
It is true, real, earnest; present nil around us, oven 
nt our very doors; und has been, is, and will be so, 
until wo learn that, to make mankind better and 
happier, wo must first improve their physical con¬ 
dition. Veil might as well plant fruit-trees in dark 
alleys, cellars, ond garrets, and cxix;ct them to 
thrive, bloom, and bring forth fruit, ns to expect 
huiium beings, deprived of everything that renders 
life a blessing, to t>osscss and inaintuin the refining 
and elevating principles of Iniiiinnity. 

Mr.s. Pierson beautifully and truly calls the rich 
and the poor <Miic froth and the sediment in the cup 
of life;” but wo would have it, if possible, freo 
from both. The former may be readily and easily 
thrown oft’; but tho latter, rising with every motion 
of the cup, and mingling its impurities with tho 
mass, renders it contiiiunlly turbid and biller. 

Supiwsc ourUuid tolw entirely free from theso two 
extremes—the purse-proud heir, the child of want— 
suppose there was not n homeless wretch, not a 
broken spirit, not n reckless vngalKUid, not u child 
of ixivcrty to lie found in this republic; not a home 
that was not surrounded with com|K*tcneo and com¬ 
fort; not a parent that was not capable of teaching 
his or her children both by precept and example, 
will any one say that llio aggregate amount of hnp- 
pincss, under such circumstances, would bo no 
greater than that which is now enjoyed ? 

But we may be told that this is Utopian—a dream 
that can never be realized. If this lie so, then there 
has l)ccn some grand mistokc in tho organism of 
man; for this de.sire to have n coinfortnhlo compo- 
lence, we believe, is universal; it is the moving 
spring to exertion, and thousands realize it; but tlio 
contest by which it has been obtained, and the con¬ 
stant watchfulness necessary under tlie present stale 
of society to retain it, take away from the blessing 
n great portion of tho enjoyment; hut still ihc pos¬ 
session of it is n blessing, and is so universally 
regarded. No greater lilx*! was ever put forth than 
that the poor nro happier than the rich. The j>os- 
session of largo and bloated wealth is undoubtedly 
nn evil which brings with it a vast amount of care, 
trouble, anxiety, niul perplexity; but who over 
licnrd of a rich man giving away liis wenllli and 
becoming poor for tho purjwse of enjoying a greater 
amount of happiness? 

It cannot bo that there has been ony mistake in 
this matter. The Bible, Christianity, civilization, 
the dilTusion of light and knowledge, oil prove that 
there has been none. But, on the contrary, what¬ 
ever they have accomplished, up to this time, has 
been to this end—tho equalization of tho condition 
of tho human race. God has provided enough for 
the happiness and comfort of oil his creatures; but 


man, in tho love of power, the vanity of ambition, 
and (ho selftshnoss of his heart, has wrested these 
blessings from their legitimate channel, bus per¬ 
verted (ho healthful ftuw of human sympathy ond 
feeling, and made tho acquisition of these blessings 
a conlcsl, whicli should have been but u healthfut 
and free-will olVering. 

The Agrarian pro|>osition, “to divide," and then 
divide ogaiii, when the shares become unequal, 
ridiculous as it may seem, involves no ob.'iurdity in 
fact. Do wo not divide, and divide again? It is no 
free-will oftering, it is true; hiil it is done, neverthe¬ 
less, however im]x.'rfeclly ond unwillingly tho task 
maybe |>crformed. 1 low much lx;ttcr, how much 
more manty ond dignified would it bo to step forth 
and meet the ease in n pro|K;r, philanthropic, Christ¬ 
ian spirit, niul save iioor hnmnnily from the weight 
of crime that presses it down continually, than to 
stiftcr the same thing hy inurdor.s, robberies, thefts, 
forgeries, over-rcncliing, swindling, false pretences, 
bud faith, broken promises, inabilities, misfortune.**, 
accidents, almshouses, hospitals, prisons, guardians, 
bolls and bars, tuxes, vVc. A'c.! Do wo not divide? 
Now we nllirm, tlmt whatever may bo tho inter- 
mediate stages of error nm) crime, nearly the whole 
catalogue of man’s Irnnsgrcsslous has its origin in 
nhsotiilc want or )H>vcrty; and tho ninount thus 
levied on the oomiiuuiily, is more than enough to 
procure a home and the menus of comfort for every 
poor mull in the land, ten limes over. 

The j)lnu, then, which we would pursiio, is, there¬ 
fore, nothing new, bill a dill'ereiit way of doing the 
same thing. That it is pruclieablc, tlic progress of 
civilization abniuhmtiy proves. Wo will not sny 
that it could be put at once into successful operation, 
even if lliose who have it in their power to do so 
were ready and willing to perforin their pari. There 
arc the vile and corrupt among us, whom no human 
kindness and sympatliy could subdue and control. 
A few years, however, would suftice to sweep them 
oft’; and with duo regard to tho personal comfort, 
the moral and iiitellectiinl development of the rising 
generation, every vestige of the rude and barbarous 
would soon disapjwnr. 

If any suppose that a plan of this kind would 
encourage idleness, wo can only sny that they take 
a very limited niul suiicrficial view of human notiirc. 
Men are not t>oor because they will not labor. They 
nro poor Ixicnuso others reap the reward of their 
labor. Heaven knows, they lobor long and hard 
wiihoiil the hope scarcely of any oilier destiny 
through life; and if by it (hey can procure n bare 
subsistence, they endure their lot with patience ond 
resignation; to bo laimtcd, perhaps, by those who 
revel upon their earnings, with a want of economy 
as the cause of their fate. Give men tho means, 
and a prospect of comfort and independence, and, 
our word for it, the energy will not bo wanting. If 
you would make men lozy, idle, and incftlcicnt— 
slaves—deni out to them a mere pitlonce, day by 
day. If you would make (hem active and energetic, 
give them the means of profiting by (heir industry; 
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lead them upland show them the promised landj 
and they will g^o over and possess it. 

If this plan had merely in view the physical 
improvement of the human race, it would be of but 
•little consequence whether it succeeded or not. But 
the object to be attained is higher and nobler in its 
aim. It contemplates securing^ through the happy 
condition heroy the eternal welfare of millions and 
millions yet unborn. v 

Blood, wisdom, and wealth have all been spent in 
vain in the establishment of our institutions, unless 
we have learned that with bad citizens we cannot 
have a good government; and with good citizens 
we cannot have a bad government. It is, therefore, 
the policy, as well as the duty, of every Christian 
and philanthropist—indeed, of every good citizen— 
to put forth his eneigies for the improvement of the 
physical condition of the human race. To accom¬ 
plish anything worth the effort, we must start here; 
this point gained, and all the rest is of easy acquisi¬ 
tion. General laws and regulations, however salu¬ 
tary, will not reach the case; they seldom exert 
more than a negative iniluence. The good to be 


accomplished must be positive, special, and personal, 
that it may be useful and lasting. 

To the Church or the State, the life of one in¬ 
dividual, or a thousand, is comparatively nothing. 
Thousands are born, and thousands die, without 
disturbing in the least the organization of these 
institutions. Even society feels only now and then 
a momentary shock at the sudden demise of one of 
its prominent members. The little home-circle is 
here and there broken, as a leaf falls on the placid 
bosom of the water, causing a slight ripple upon its 
surface only; while the great stream of life flows 
on. Yet, notwithstanding all this heedlcssness and 
unconcern, life and death are personal events of the 
most stupendous interest to every individual. Life, 
to each one, is the creaticm of the visible universe— 
death, the expiring throe of its dissolution. Life, 
the incubation of an immortal spirit—death, the 
dawn of its existence in eternity. Both are events 
over which no one has any control. Life is a boon 
unsought—death an inevitable decree. It is ours 
to make the former virtuous and happy, that the 
latter may be tranquil and full of hope. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sir, you're n atronger; but I muat deni plain with 
you. That auit of ciothca muat needa come oddly to 
you.—TAa Ifidcie. 

The business of Iho fenst had scarcely been be¬ 
gun, when it was interrupted Iry n heavy trend with¬ 
out, ns of muro than one iron-shod person; and, Iho 
door being thrown open by Bucchiis, a dull-faced 
licutennut, having charge of tho escort of Balfour, 
showed himself at Iho enirance, and begged n 
licnring. 

“ What’s Iho mailer, Forgusson ? Can’t il keep 
till nOcr supper?" was Iho somewhat impatient 
speech of Balfour. 

Ho was answered by a strange voice; and a little 
bustle followed, in which a person, totally unex- 
pccled, made his appearance upon the scene. Tho 
stranger's entrance caused the commandant's eyes 
to roll in some aslonishmcnt, and occasioned no 
small surprise in all Iho assembly. Ho was n tall 
young man, of goodly person, perhaps twcniy-cight 
or thirty years of age, but habited in n costume not 
oBcn seen in tho lower country. Ho wore one of 
those hunling shirts, of plain blue homespun, fringed 
with green, such os denoted the mountain ranger. 
A green scarf was wrapped about his waist, with a 
belt or baldric of black, from which depended a very 
genteel cut-and-Ihrust. On his shoulder was an 
cpaulctio of green fringe also; and he carried in his 
hand, plucked from his brows as ho entered Iho 
apartment, a cap of fur, in which shone a largo gay 
button; behind which may have been worn a plume, 
though il carried none at present. Tho costume 
betrayed a captain of loyalist riflemen, from tho in¬ 
terior, and was instantly recogniEcd ns such by tho 
British oflicor. But Iho stranger Icil them in no long 
surprise. Advancing to tho table, with Iho case of 
a man who bad been familiar with good society in 
his own region all his life, yet with a brusqiietiess 
of manner which showed an equal freedom from 
the restraints of city life, ho bowed respectfully to 
the ladies, and then addressed himself directly to 
Balfour. 

“Colonel Balfour, I reckon?'* 

“ You are right, sir; I am Colonel Balfour." 

14 * 


" Well, colonel, I'm right glad I met you hero. 
Il may save mo a journey to the city, and I'm loo 
much in a hurry to get back to lose any time if 1 
can liclp il. I'm Captain Furness, of llio True Blue 
Rifles, of whom, I reckon, you've heard before. 
I've ridden mighty Imrd to get to you, and hope to 
get llie business done as soon as may be, that I come 
nller. Here's a letter from Colonel Tariclon. I 
reckon you hain'l heard Iho nows of tho mischief 
that's happened above?" 

" What mischief?" 

“ You've heard, I reckon, that Lord Cornwallis 
gave Saratoga Gales nil blazes nt llugcly's Jlills?" 

“ Yes, yes; wo know nil that.'' 

“Well, but I reckon you don't know that just 
when Comwnllis wos pulling it to Gales in one 
quarter, hard-riding Tom was giving us ginger in 
another?'’ 

" And who is bard-riding Tom ?” 

“ Why, Tom Sumter, to bo sure—Iho game-cock, 
ns they soinetimcs call him; and, sure enough, he’s 
got cause enough to crow for a season now." 

“ And whni has ho been doing above?” 

“ Well, lie and Tom Toylor broke into Colonel 
Carey’s quarters, at Camden Ferry, and broke him 
up, root and branch, killing and capturing all bands." 

“Ha! indeed! Carey?” 

“Yes. And that isn’t all. No sooner had he 
done that than ho sets an ambush for nil llio supplies 
that you sent up for tho army; breaks out from tho 
thicket upon Iho convoy, hills and captures ilic cscorl 
to n man, and snaps up the whole detachment, bag 
and baggage, stores, arms, spirits, making off with 
a matter of three hundred prisoners.” 

“Tho devil! Forty wagons, ns I live! And why 
are you here?” 

“Mo? Read tho letter, colonel. Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis has sent Tariclon after Sumter, and both have 
gone off at dead speed; but Tariclon has sent me 
down to you with my lord's letter and bis own, and 
they wont fresh supplies sent after them os fast as 
the thing can bo done. I’m wanting some sixty-five 
rifles, and as many butcher knives, for my own troop, 
and a few pistols for the mounted men. Colonel 
Tarlelon told me you would furnish nil.” 

Balfour leaned his chin upon both hands, and 
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looked vacantly around him) deeply immersed in 
thought. At tho pause in the dialogue which fol* 
lowed) Katharine Walton asked tho stranger if ho 
would not join the party at the 8uppcr*tnblo. lie 
fastened a keen, quick) searching glonco upon her 
features; their eyes mot; but the intelligence which 
flashed from out his met no onswering voice in 
hors, lie answered her civilities gracefully, end) 
frankly accepting them, proceeded to ploce himself 
nt tho table—a scut having been furnished him, ot 
tho upper end, and very near to her own. Balfour 
scowled upon tho stranger ns ho l)ehcldthis arrange- 
ment; but tho latter did not perceive tho frown upon 
tho brow of his superior, llo had soon flnished n 
cup of tho warm boverngo put before him; and, as 
if apologizing for so soon calling for a fresh supply, 
ho observed, while passing up his cup— 

^'IVo ridden mighty far to*day, miss, and Pm ns 
thirsty as nn Indian. Bcsidc.s, if you could moke 
tho next cup a shade stronger, I think 1 should like 
it better. Wo rangers arc used to the smallest pos¬ 
sible quantity of water, in tho matter of our drinks.” 

«Tho impudent bnckwoo<lsman !” was the mut¬ 
tered remark of Balfour to Cruden, only inaiidiblo 
to tho rest of tho company. Tho scowl which 
covered his brow as he spoke, and the evident dis¬ 
gust with which ho turned away his eyes, did not 
escape tho.so of tho Hanger; ond a merry twinklo 
lighted up his own as ho looked in tho direction of 
the fair hostess, ond handed up his cup. Had Bal¬ 
four watched him a littio moro closely, it is pos- 
siblo that he might have remarked something in his 
manner of performing this trilling ofllce which would 
have aflbrdcd new causo of provocation. Tho hand 
of the Ranger lingered near tho cup until a ring, 
which hod previously been loosened upon his little 
finger, was dropped adroitly beside the saucer, and 
licyond nil eyes but hers for whom it was intended. 
Katharine instantly covered tho tiny but sparkling 
messenger Iwncath her hands. She knew it well. 
A sudden flush warmed her cheek; ond, trusting 
herself with a single glance only at the stranger, ho 
saw that he was recognized. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrndozn Is protector of thy realm; 

I did elect him for hU gravity : 

I trust he^ll boa father to thy youth. 

Marlowe. 

Tub evening repast, in the good old times, was 
not one of your empty shows, such ns it appeors at 
present. It consisted of goodly solids of several 
descriptions. Meats shared tho place with deli¬ 
cacies ; and ten or cofleo was tho adjunct to such 
grave personages as Sir Loin, Bacon, Beef, and Vis¬ 
count Venison. Balfour and Cruden were both 
strongly prepossessed in favor of all titled dignitaries, 
and they remained in goodly communion with such 
as these for a longer pcric^ than would seem rca- 


sonablo now to yield to a suppcr-toble. Captain 
Dickson naturally followed tho example of his su¬ 
periors; and our loyoliM leader, Fiiriici<8. if ho did 
not declare the same (oslos and sympathies in gene¬ 
ral, attested, on this occasion, tho shorpiicss of an 
appotilo which had been mortilicd by unbroken 
denial throughout tho day. But tho moment at 
length came which oflered a rcasonnhio pretext to 
the ladies for leaving tho table. The guests no 
longer appealed to tho fair hostess for replenished 
cups; and, giving tho signal to her excellent, but 
frigid and stately aunt, Mrs. Barbara, Katharine 
Walton rose, ond the gentlemen made a like move¬ 
ment. She opproached Colonel Balfour as she did 
so, and laid the keys of tho house before him. 

“ These, sir, I may as well piece at once in your 
keeping. It will satisfy you that I recognize you as 
the future master hero. I submit to your authority. 
Tho servant, Bacchud, will obey your orders, ond 
furnisli what you may require. Tho wines ond 
liquors are in that sideboard, of which you have the 
keys. Good-night, sir; good-night, gentlemen.” 

Tho case, grace, and dignity with which this 
communicniion was made, surprised Balfour into 
something like silence. Mo could barely make an 
awkward bow ond a brief acknowledgment as she 
Icfl tho opartmeiit, closely followed by her aunt. 
Tho gentlemen were Icfl to themselves; while Bac¬ 
chus, at a modest distance, stood in respectful at 
tendance. 

“By my life,” said Cruden, “the girl carries 
herself like a queen. She knows how to behave, 
certainly. She knows what is expected of Iter.” 

“She 15 a queen,” replied Balfour, with quite a 
burst of enthusiasm. “I only wish that sho were 
mine. It would make me feel like a prince, indeed. 
I should get myself crowned King of Dorchester, 
and my ships should have tho exclusive privilege 
of Ashley River. ‘ The Oaks’ should bo my winter 
retreat from tho cares of royalty, and my summer 
painco should be at the junction of tho two rivers 
in Charleston. I should have a principality—small, 
it is true; but snug, compact, and witli larger reve¬ 
nues, and a territory no less oniplo than ninny of the 
German princes.” 

“Beware!” said Cruden, half seriously. “You 
may bo brought up for Use-tnajc.tte.'^ 

“ Pshaw! wc oro only speaking a vain jest, and 
in tho presence of friends,” wos the reply of Bal¬ 
four, glancing obliquely at Captain Furness. Tho 
Intlor was amusing himself, meanwhile, by balanc¬ 
ing his teaspoon upon tho rim of his cup. A slight 
smile played upon his moulh as ho li.siciicd to the 
conversation, in which ho did not seem to desire to 
partake. Following the eye of Balfour, wliich 
watched tlie loyalist curiously, tho glance of 
Cruden was arrested rather by tho occupation than 
tho looks of that person. His mode of amusing 
himself with the spoon was suggestive of an en¬ 
tirely now troin of thought to ibo commissioner of 
sequestrated estates. 
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" By the way, Balfour, this looks very suspicious. | 
Do you observe ?” ; 

“ Whot looks suspicious?” | 

** Do you rcineniltor the subject of which wo j 
spoke before supper ?—the plate of this rclwl Wnl- j 
ton? It was understoo<l to be a singularly extensive ! 
collection—rich, various, and highly valuable. You | 
remark none of it here—nothing but a beggarly col- ] 
lection of old spoons. Thoooflec-pot is tin or pew- j 
ter; the tca-servicc, milk-pot, and oil, of common | 
ware. 1 am afroid the plate has followed the jewels • 
of the young tody, and found its way into the I 
swamps of IMarion.” 1 

A scowl gathered upon the brow of Balfour, as ; 
ho glanced ropidly over the table. The next mo¬ 
ment, without answering Cruden, ho turned to Bac- | 
elms, who stood in wailing with a face the most : 
inexpressive, and said— 

Take tlio keys, Cupid, and get out some of the : 
best wines. You have some old Jamaica, have you : 
not?” 

The reply wos aflirmntive. 

See that a bottle of it is in readiness. Let the 
sugar-bowl remain, and keep a kettle of water on 
the fire. This done, you may leave the room; but 
remain within cull.” 

Ho was promptly obeyed. The conversation 
flagged meanwhile. Cruden felt himself rebuked, 
and remained mo<lcstly silent, but not the less 
moody on the subject which had occasioned his 
remark. Balfour referred to it soon uller the disai>- 
pearance of Bacchus. 

<‘ll is 08 you soy, Cruden; there is certainly no 
display before us of the precious metals. I hud 
really not observed the absence of them before. In 
truth, everything was so neatly arranged nn(f so ap¬ 
propriate, that 1 could fancy no deficiencies. Besides, 
my eyes were satisfied to look only in one direction. 
The girl absorbed oil my admiration. That she has 
not herself gone into the camp of Marion, is my 
consolation. 1 shall compound with you cheerfully. 
You shall have the plate, all that you may find, and 
the damsel comes to me.” 

The cheeks of the loyalist captain, had they caught 
the glance, at that moment, of the commuiulnnt of 
Charleston, would have betrayed a pcculior interest 
in the subject of which he spoke. They reddened 
eveu to hi.s forehead, and tho ipoon slid from his 
fingers into tho cup. But he said nothing, and tho 
suiriisiun passed from his face unnoticed. 

“ I am afraid that you \vould gel the licsl of the 
bargain. But it may be that the plate is still in tho 
establishment. It would scarcely be brought out on 
ordinary occasions.” 

“Ordinary occasions! Our visit an ordinary oc¬ 
casion!” exclaimed Balfour. “Lay not that flatter¬ 
ing unction to your soul, my good fellow. These 
Carolinians never allow such occasions to escape 
them of making a display. The ostentation of tho 
race would spread every available vessel of silver 
at tho entrance of stranger guests of our ronk. No¬ 
thing would bo wanting to make them glorious in 


oiir eyes, ond prompt us to proper grotitudo in 
theirs. Tliey would certainly crowd sideboard and 
suppcr-tublo with all tho plate in tho cstahlishmcnt.” 

“Ay, tvtra wo guests, Balfour; but that were no 
policy, if we came as enemies. Would they tempt 
cupidity by ostentatious exhibitions of silver? 
Scarcely! They would bo more opt to hide away.” 

“As if they knew not that we are as good at seek 
as they at hide! No, no, my dear fellow; I am 
afraid that your first conjecture is the right one. If 
tho woman gives her jewels, it is probable that the 
plate went Ijcforc. But we shall see in season. 
Meanwhile, I am fur sumo of the rebel’s old Ma¬ 
deira. Come, Captain Furness, let us driuk con¬ 
fusion to the enemy.” 

“Agreed, sir,” was the ready onswer. “I om 
always willing for that. I am willing to spoil iho 
Egyptians in any way. But to see how you do 
things hero below, makes one’s mouth water. Wc 
huvo mighty little chance, in our parts, for doing 
our.<elvos much good wlien wc {K>p into an enemy’s 
Clipboard. There’s monstrous small supply of silver 
plate uud good liquor in our country. The cleaning 
out of u rclH*rs closet in ‘Ninety-Six’ won’t give 
more than a teaspoon round to the oHiccrs of a squad 
like mine; and the profits hardly enough to reconcile 
one to taking the pnp-spoon out of u baby’s jaws, 
even to run into Spanish dollars. But here, in these 
rich parts, you have such glorious pickings, that I 
should like irrcutly to be put on service here.” 

“Pickings!” exclaimed Balfour, lifiing his eyes, 
and survoying tho loyalist from head to foot, os ho 
held the uiitnsted goblet suspended before his lips-^ 
“ pickings! Why, sir, you speak as if tho ofilcors 
honored with tho commission of his majesty, could 
possibly stoop to the mlscrablo practice of sharing 
selfishly tho confiscated possessions of theso rctjcls.” 

“ To bo sure, colonel; that’s what 1 suppose. 
Isn’t it so, then?” demanded the loyalist, not a whit 
abashed. 

“ ^ly good sir, bo a liltlo wiser; do not speak so 
rashly. Let mo enlighten you.” 

“ Pray do; I’ll thank you, colonel.” 

“ To distress the enemy, to deprivo them of the 
means to be mischievous, alone causes tho seques¬ 
tration of their goods and chattels. These goods 
and ehallcU must be taken care of. It may ho that 
these rel)cls will make proper submission hcreafier, 
will make amends for past errors by future service; 
and, in such cases, will be odmilted to his majesty’s 
favor, and receive their possessions at his hands 
again, subject only to such drawbacks as flow ne¬ 
cessarily from the expense of taking care of tho 
property, commissions on farming it, and unavoid¬ 
able waste. These commissions are generally de¬ 
rived from mere movables, silver and gold, plate 
and jewels, which, as they might Ixi lost, are at 
once appropriated, ond the estate credited with tho 
oppropriation agoinst the cost and trouble of taking 
caro of it. That the officers in his majesty’s com¬ 
mission should employ this plate, is simply that his 
majesty's service may be sufficiently honored and 
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may command duo respect. Selfish motives have 
no sliaro in tho transaction. Wo havo no •pickings,’ 
sir—none! ApproprialioHs, indeed, ore made; but, 
08 yon see, solely for tho equal benefit of tho pro¬ 
perly itself, tho service in which we are engaged, 
and tho lionor of his majesty. Do you comprehend 
me, my young friend?” 

‘‘I’orfeclly, sir; perfectly. I sco. Nothing can 
bo clearer.” 

•• Do not use that vulgar pbraso again, I pray you, 
in the hearing of e;!y of his majesty’s representa¬ 
tives. ‘ Pickings’may do among our loyalist na¬ 
tives. Wo do not deny them the small privileges 
of which you havo spoken. You have emptied, in 
your experience, I understand, some gowi wives’ 
cupboards in Ninety-Six. You have grown wcailhior 
in lea and pap-spoons. It is right enough. Tho la¬ 
borer is worthy of his hire. These are the gifts 
with which his majesty permits his loyal servants 
to reward Ihemsolvcs. But, oven in your cose, my 
young friend, tho less you soy about the matter the 
belter. Remember, always, that what is appropri¬ 
ated is in tlio name, and, consequently, for tho uses 
of his majesty. But no more ■ pickings,’ if you lovo 
me.” 

An air of dclicalo honor always accompanied the 
use of the oiTensivo phrase. Tho loyolist captain 
professed many regrets at tho errors of his ignorance. 

“I see, I see; ‘appropriations’ is the word, not 
•pickings.’ There is n good deal in tho distinction, 
which did not occur to mo before. In fact, I only 
uso the phrase which is common to us in tho up 
country. Our people know no butter; ond I am half 
inclined to think that, were I to insist upon ‘ appro¬ 
priations,’ instead of ‘ pickings,’ they would still bo 
mulish enough to swear that they meant tho same 
thing.” 

Balfour turned an inquisitive glance upon tho 
speaker; but there was nothing in his faco to render 
his remark equivocal. It seemed really to flow 
from an innocent inexperience, which never dreamed 
of the covert sneer in his answer. Ho tossed off 
his wine ns he finished, ond onco more resumed liia 
scat at tho table. So did Cruden. Not so, Balfour. 
With his arms behind him, after a fhshion whicli 
Napoleon, in subsequent periods, has made famous, 
if not graceful, our commandant proceeded to pace 
tho apartment, carrying on an occasional conversa¬ 
tion with Cruden; and, at intervals, subjecting Fur¬ 
ness to a sort of inquisitorial process. 

“What did you see. Captain Furness, in your 
route from the Congarccs ? Did you meet any of 
our people? or did you hear anything of Marion’s?” 

“ Not much, colonel; but I had a mighty narrow 
escape from a smart squad, well mounted, under 
Major Singleton. From what I could hear, they 
wore tho same follows that havo been kicking up a 
dust in thcEO parts.” 

“Ha! did you meet them?” demanded Cruden. 

“ How many were there ?” 

“ I reckon there may have been thirty or thirty- 
five—perhaps forty—oil told.” 


“ You hear?” said Cruden. 

“ Yes, yes!” rather impatiently, was tho reply of 
Balfour. “ But how knew you that they were Sin¬ 
gleton’s men ?” 

“Well, it so happened that I got a glimpse of 
them, down tho road, while I was covered by the 
brush. I pushed into the woods out of sight, as 
they went by, and found myself suddenly upon a 
man, a poor devil enough, who was looking for a 
hiding-place as well ns myself. Ho knew all about 
them; knew what they had been afler, and heard 
what they had done. His name was Cammer; ho 
was a Dutchman, out of the Forks of Kdisto.” 

“ What route did they pursue ?” 

“ Up the road, pushing for the cast, 1 reckon.” 

“And you want rifles and sabres, eh?” 

“ And n few pistols, colonel.” 

“ Do you suppose that you have much work before 
you, afler this annihilation of Gates at Camden?” 

“Well, I reckon there was no annihilation, ex¬ 
actly. Tho lads run too fast for that. They are 
gathering again, so they report, pretty thick in North 
Carolina, and are showing themselves stronger than 
ever in our up-country. Tho fact is, colonel, though 
Lord Cornwallis has givenGates n most famous drub¬ 
bing, it isn’t quite suflicient to cool the rebels. Tho 
first scare, afler you took the city, is rather wearing 
off; and tho more they get used to tho sound of musket 
bullets, the less they seem to care about them. Tho 
truth is, your British soldiers don’t know much 
about the use of tho gun, as a shooting iron. They 
haven’t got the sure sight of our native woodsmen. 
Tliey ore great at tho push of tho bayonet, and drive 
everything before them: but at long shot, the rebels 
onlv Iniiirh at them.” 

“ Laugh, do they?” 

“ That they do, colonel, and our people know it; 
and though they run fast enough from tho bayonet, 
yet it’s but reasonable they should do so, as they 
havo nothing but tho rifle to push against it. If they 
bad muskets with bayonets, I do think tlioy’d soon 
get conceited enough to stand a little longer, and try 
at tho chaigo too, if they saw a clever opportunity.” 

“ That’s your opinion, is it ?” 

•• Not mine only, but his lordship, himself, says 
so. I heard him, with my own ears, though it made 
Colonel Tarleton laugh.” 

“And well ho might laugh! Stand tho bayonet 
against British soldiers. I wonder that his lordship 
should flatter tho scoundrels with any such absurd 
opinion.” 

“Well now, colonel, with duo regard to your 
belter judgment, I don’t sco that there’s anything so 
very absurd in it. Our people come of the same 
breed with tho English, and if they had a British 
training, I reckon they’d show themselves quite ns 
much men as tho best. Now, I'm a native born 
American myself, and I thitil- I’m just as little 
likely to bo scared by a bayonet as any man I know. 
I’m not used to the weapon, I allow; but give me 
lime and practice, so ns to got my hand in, and I 
warrant you, I’d not bo the first to say ‘ back out. 
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boysy a hard lime’s coming.’ People light more or 
less bravely, as they light with their eyes open, 
knowing all the facts, on ground tlmt they’re accus* 
tomed to, and having a weapon tliat’s familiar to 
the hand. The rifle is pretty much the weapon for 
our |)eople. It belongs, I may say, to a well-wooded 
country. But take it away from them altogether, 
end train them every day with musket and bayonet, 
with the feel of their neighbor’s elbow all the while, 
and see what you can moke of them in six months 
or so.” 

My good friend, Furness, it is quite to your 
honor that you think well of the capacities of your 
countrymen. It will be of service to you, wlicn you 
come to confront our king’s enemies in buttle; but 
you ore still a very young man—” 

Thirty-two, if I’m a day, colonel.” 

** Young in cx|>eriencf, my friend, if not in years. 
When you see and hear more of the world, you will 
learn that the bayonet is the decreed and appointed 
weapon for a British soldiery over nil nations, lie 
may be said to bo born to it. It was certainly made 
for him. No jieoplo have stood him with it, and 
take my word for it no jxjoplc will.” 

n Unless, as I was saying, a people of the same 
breed—n lough, steady people, such ns ours—that 
can stand hard knocks, niul never skulk ’em wltcn 
they know they’re coming. I’ve seen our jxjoplo 
light, and they fight well, once they begin—” 

“ As at Camden.” 

<<There they didn’t fight at nil; but there was 
reason—” * 

<< Let us take a glos.s of wine together. Captain 
Furness. I feel sure that you will fight well when 
the time conics. Meanwhile, let us drink. Come, 
Cruden, you Fcem drowsing. Up with you, mon. 
Our rebel, Walion, had n proper relish for Madeira. 
This is ns old as any in tlic country. AVhal would 
they say to such a bottle in Knginnd?” 

<*What! can’t they get it there?” demanded tho 
loyalist captnin, with an air of unaflcctcd wonder¬ 
ment. 

“ No, indeed, Furness. Yon have the climate for 
ft. You see, you have yet to live and learn. Our 
royal master, George tho Third, has no such glass 
of wino in his cellar. Come, fill, Cruden, shall I 
drink without you ?” 

“ I’m with you! Give us n sentiment.” 

“Well! Here’s to my Allaniirn, the lovely 
Kathorino Walton; may she soon take up arms 
with her sovereign! Ileh! You don’t drink my 
toast. Captain Furness?” 

“I finished my glass before you gave it,colonel.” 

”Fill again! and pledge me! You have no ob¬ 
jection to my sontimeat?” 

«None at all! It don’t interfere with n single 
wish of mine. 1 don’t know much obout the young 
lady; but I certainly wish, in her case, ns in that 
of all other unmarried young women, that she may 
soon find her proper sovereign.” 

SCO yon take mo. Ha! ha! You are keen, 
siri keen. 1 certoinly entertain that ambition. If 


I can’t be master over Uorchester and the Ashley, 
at all events, 1 slinll aim to acquire llio sovereignty 
over licr. Cruden, my boy, you may have the 
ancient lady—the aunt. She is n gem, liclievo me, 
from tlie untiquu! Nay, don’t look so wretched 
and dii^gusted. She is an liciress in her own right; 
lius lands and negroes, my friend, enough to moke 
you happy for life.” 

” No more of tliat, Nesbitt. The matter is quite 
too serious for jest.” 

” Pshaw! drink! ondforget your troubles. Your 
head is now running on that plate. What if it is 
gone, there nro tho lands, the negroes, and a crop 
jn>l harvesting—some nine Imndrcd barrels of rice, 
they tell me!” 

A sly expression passed over tho features of the 
loyalist captain, ns Balfour enumerated the goods 
and chattels still liable to the grasp of the seques¬ 
trator ; but he said nothing. Balfour now approached 
liini, and ]nit(ing on an air of determined business, 
remarked abruptly— 

So, Captain Furness, you desire to go with me 
to Charleston for arras?—” 

No, indeed, colonel; and that’s a matter I wish 
to si>ouk about. 1 wish tlic orms. but do not wish to 
go to Charleston for them, ns I hear you’ve got (ho 
smnU-|K)x and yellow fever in that place.” 

“Pshaw! They never trouble genteel people, 
who live decently and drink old Madeira.” 

“ Bill n poor cuplnin of loyalists don’t oHcn get a 
cbancc, colonel, of feeding on old Madeira.” 

“ Feeding on it! By Jove, I like the phrase! It 
is appropriate to goiMl living. One might fatten ou 
such stufl' ns this without any other diet, and defy 
fever and the ague. Afraid of sinnll-pox? Why, 
Captain Furness, a good soldier is afraid of nothing.” 

“Nothing, colonel, that ho can fight against,to bo 
sure; but dealing with nn enemy whom you can’t 
cudgel, is to siuiul a mighty had chance of over get¬ 
ting the victory. We folks of the back country 
have n monstrous great dread of sinail-pox. That 
was tlio reason they could get so few of the iicopio 
to go down to Cimricston when you came nguinsi it. 
They could have mustered three thousand more 
men if it hadn’t been for that.’* 

“ It’s well they didn’t. But there's no need of 
your going to the city if yon don’t wish it. Yon can 
slay hero with Cruden, or in Dorchester, till I send 
on the wagons.” 

“That’ll do me,oxoclIy; and now, colonel, if you 
have no objections, I’ll find my way to a sleeping 
place. I’ve had n hard ride of it to*day—more than 
forty-five miles—and I feel it in nil my bones.” 

“Wo con spare you. IIo, (hero!—Jupiter!— 
Cupid!” 

“ Bacchus, I think they call him,” said the loyolist, 

“ Ay! How should 1 forgot when tho Madeira is 
before us. Come, sir, captain, let us take the night¬ 
cap;—you, at tens!, I mean to see these bottles 
under the table, before I leave it.” 

Furness declined; and, at that moment) Bacchus 
made bis appearance. 
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" Find a clmmbor for this gentleman,” said the 
commandant; and, bidding the Itritish oHiccrs good- 
niglil, Furness loft the apartment under tlio guidunco 
of tho negro. When they had emerged into tho 
]iassngc-way, tho loyolist captain, to tho great sur¬ 
prise of llio former, put his hand familiarly upon his 
shoulder, and, in subdued tones, said— 

“ Bacchus, do you not know mo ?" 

The follow started and cxclninicd— 

" Mass Kobort, is it you ?—and you not nfenr’d ?” 

■■Hush, Uucchiis; not a word, but in a whisper. 
Whore am I to sleep?” 

" In the blito room, sir.” 

“ Very good: lot us go thither. After that, return 
to those gentlemen, ond keep on eye on them.” 

o But yoidro going to see young missus?” 

” Yes; but I must do it cautiously.” 

"And you ain’t’fear’d tocomo hero! Perhaps 
you got your ]>coplo with you, and will, make a 
smash atnong tlicso red-coats?” 

■■ No. But we must say as little as possible. Go 
forward, and I will toll you further what is to bo 
done.” 

Tho negro conducted the supposed loyalist—pass¬ 
ing through tho passage almost to its oxtromity, and 
from thenco ascending a flight of steps to tho upper 
story. Hero onother passage, corresponding in part 
with that lielow, opened upon them, which, in turn, 
opened upon another avcniio conducting to wings of 
tho building. In ono of these was tho chnmbor 
assigned to Furness. To this they wero proceeding, 
when a door of one of tho apartments of tho main 
building wos seen to open. 'Tho loyalist paused, 
and, in a whisper, said— 

“Go, Bacchus, to my chamber with tho light. 
Cover it when you get there, so that it will not bo 
seen by tho soldiers from without.' Meanwhile, I 
will npenk to your mistress.” 

Tho negro disappeared, and Kotharino Walton, in 
the next moment, joined tho stranger. 

" Oh, Robert, how can you so venture ? Why 
put your head into tho very jaws of tho lion?” 

“ Let us follow this passage, Kato. Wo shall lio 
moro sccuro. Balfour and his companions sleep in 
tho chnmbor below, I suppose?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come, then, and I will try to satisfy nil your 
doubis, and quiet all your fears.” 

And tho speaker folded his arms tenderly about 
Iho waist of tho maiden, as ho led her forward 
through n possngo that seemed equally familiar to 
both the parties. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nothing mnVes me wonder 
Bo much ns, having you within their power. 

They let you go. BsxnuotiT add Fletciibr. 

“And now, Robert,” said Katharino Walton, 
“ tell mo the reason of this rashness. Why will you 
so peril yourself, and at a moment when tho memory 


of that dark and terrible scene in which you rescued 
my father from a base and cruel death still fills my 
eyes and heart ? What do you expect hero ? What 
would you do?—which prompts you to incur this 
danger?” 

“Ah, Knto,” replied her companion, fondly 
clasping her to his bosom, “ were it not a siilllcicnt 
onswor to boast that my coming provokes such a 
sweet and tender interest in you ? The gentle con¬ 
cern whieli warms tho bosom of tho beloved ono is 
surely motive enough to stimulate tho odventuro of 
a soldier; and I find n consolation from all toils and 
perils, I assure you, in a moment of meeting and 
satisfaction so precious as this. If you will censure 
my rashness, nt least give credit to my fondness.” 

“ Do I not, Robert ? And is not this farther proof 
of your attachment, added to so many, which I never 
can forget, os dear to mo as any hopo or treasuro 
that I own? But there is some other motive, I am 
sure, for your presence now. I know that you nro 
not tho person, ot n season when your services are 
so necessary to tho country, to Iwstow ony time even 
upon your best afluclions, which might belter bo 
employed elsewhere. Surely, thoro is n coiiso 
which brings you into tlm snares of our enemies, of 
a natiiro to justify this rashness.” 

“ Thoro is—thoro is, dear Kate; and you are only 
right in supposing that, precious as it is to me to en¬ 
joy your presence, and clasp you in fond embrace, 
even this plcasuro could not have beguiled mo now 
from the duties of tho camp.” 

“ But l^ow have you deceived those people?” 

“ How did I deceive j'ou, Kate? You did not sco 
through my disguise | you, who knew mo so well, 
ony moro than Balfour and Cruden, to whom I am 
so utterly unknown.” 

“True—true; and yet, that I did not detect you, 
may Im owing to tlio fact that I scarcely noted your 
entrnneo or nppenrnnco. I took for grunted that you 
were ono of tho enemy, and gave you scarce n look. 
When I knew you, I wondered that I had been 
deceived for a moment. Hndlnotbccn obsorbedby 
my own anxieties, and prepossessed against your 
nppenmnee, 1 should hove seen through your dis¬ 
guise without an clfurt.” 

“ Yet Bacchus knew mo os little ns yourself.” 

“ For tho same reasons, doubtless. But whnt is 
tho history of this disguise, Robert ? And is there 
a real Captain Furness?” 

“Thoro is. Wo surprised him yesterday on his 
way to tho city, and soon after I had separated from 
your father. His letters and papers suggested tho 
deception; ond I did not scruple to employ tho con. 
tents of his saddle-hogs in making my nppcnranco 
correspond with his. Wo are not unlike in size, 
and there is something of a likeness in tho face 
between us. A r«j« </« guerre of considoroble 
importance depends upon my successful prosecution 
of the imposture. Wo shall procure n supply of 
arms and ainmnnilion, which is greatly wanted in 
camp; ond possibly cficcl some other objects, which 
I need not detail to you ” 
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“Bill the peril, Robcrl.” 

“ You have become strangely timid and apprehen¬ 
sive, Kflto, all on a sudden. Once you would Imvo 
welcomed any peril, for yourself us well ns me, 
which promised glorious results in war or strata¬ 
gem. Now—” 

"Alas! Robert, Iho last few day.** have served to 
show rao that I nm but n woman. The danger from 
which you saved my father brought out all iny 
weakness. 1 believe that I have great and iimiMial 
strength for one of my sex; but I feel a shrinking 
at the heart, now, that satisfies mo how idly before 
were all my sense and appreciation of the great 
perils to which our people are exposed. Kolierl, 
dear Robert, if you love me, forego this adventure. 
You surely do not mean to visit the city?’* 

“ Not if I can help it. The small-pox furnishes a 
good excuse, which Balfour is prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge. But heed not mo. At all events, entertain 
no apprehension. I nm not so unprepared for dan¬ 
ger os you think. I have a pretty little squad in 
the Cypress, and can summon them to my side in 
an hour. True, they are not equal to any o|wu 
cflbrt against such u force ns is now at Dorchester. 
But let Balfour disnp])cnr, and your father but get 
the recruits that he expects, and wo shall warm the 
old tabby walls for them with a vengeance.** 

“Wliithcr has my father gone?” 

“ To the southward—along the Kdisto. Ho may 
probably range as far as the Savannah. Ho has 
ten of my Ibllowers with him, which straitens , 
me somewhat. But for this, I had been templed to j 
have dashed in among these rascals here, and taken 
oft’ the commandant of Charleston, with his mer¬ 
cenary commissioner of sequestration. If you only 
had heard their discussion u|X)ii the division of your 
plate ond jewels! the beasts!” 

“You must have laughed, surely?’* 

“ Knowing, ns 1 did, to w'hal market the plate 
ond jewels went, it was certainly hard to keep from 
laughing outright.” 

“Alas! Robert, this reminds me that the evil so 
long anticipated, has come at lost. You hear that I 
am to bo disjxjssessed. ‘ The Oaks’ must know a 
new proprietor, and the servants—that is the worst 
tlioughi—they will be scattered; they will be dragged 
off to the city, and made to work at the fortifications, 
ond finally shipped to Iho West Indies.” 

“I can laugh at them there loo, Kate;” and her 
companion could not entirely suppress a chuckle. 

“How?” 

“Never mind; belter that you should know no¬ 
thing. You will know nil in the morning.” 

“ Can it be that you have got the negroes off, 
Robert?” 

“Ah! you will sutTer mo to have no secrets. 
They will nil bo otTbeforo daylight. Many of them 
are nlreody snug in the Cypress, and a few days 
will find them safe beyond Iho Santee. The house 
servants alone are left, and such of the others ns 
our British customers will Iks scarcely persuoded to 
fake Our venerable < Daddy *Bram* is hero still, 


with his wool whiter than the moss; and Soipio, 
who v/as an old man, according to his own showing, 
in the Old French War; and Dinah, who is the Mrs, 
Mothusaleh of all the Ashley, and a dozen others 
of the same class. Balfour’s face will be quite u 
study ns ho makes the discovery. But this is nut 
all. Wo have taken oft' the entire stud—every 
horse, plough, draught, or saddle, that was of uiiy 
service, leaving you the carriage horses only, and a 
few broken-down huckneyH.” 

“ This must have been dune last night?” 

“Tartly; but some of it this very day, and white 
Balfour was dawdling and drinking at Dorchester.” 

“Were you then here lust night, Robert ?’* 

“Ay, Kate, and with an oyo uimii you as well 
as your interests. You hud a visitor from Dor¬ 
chester, Kate.’* 

“ Yes; Major Proctor, ho camo iu iho ufter- 
noon—*’ 

“And is disgraced for coming! Your churniA 
Imvo been too much for him. It is already over 
Dorchester that ho has been su|K'rscded in his 
coinmuiid for neglect of duty, oiid is to be court- 
luurtinlcd fur llie uft'uir of your father’s rescue.” 

“All! I am truly sorry for him I Ho was on 
omiublo and courteous genlleinuii, tlioiigli an 
enemy.” 

“What! would you make mo jealous? Am I to 
bo told that he is u fine-looking fellow also—nay, 
iKisitivcly handsomo ?** 

“And what is it to mo?” 

“No woman, Kate, thinks ill of a man fur loving 
licr—no sensible woman, at least; ond pity is so 
near akin to love, that the very disgraces that 
threaten this gentleman make me a little dubious 
about liis visits.” 

“Ho will probably pay no more.** 

“ Wliut! do you mean to say, Kate, that you have 
given him reason to despair?” 

“ No, Rolicrl, not so”—with a blush wliicli re¬ 
mained unseeit—“but this disgrace of bis removes 
him from Dorchester, and curries him to Cliurles- 
Ion—” 

“Whither you go also?” 

“ Not if I can help it.” 

“Why, wliot do you propose to do?” 

“To tly with you to iho Santee, if 1 cannot 
remain hero.” 

“ Impossible, Kato! Who is to rcccivo you on 
Iho Santee? Was it not Ihcnco that my poor sister 
hurried to find refuge with you in tho In.si moments 
of her precious life? Oiir plantation was harried, 
I and our dwellings burnt by tho Tories, beforo I sent 
! her hither. Besides, how would you csca|)e lieiu'e 
—how travel, if you did succeed in making your 
oscn|)c—and in what security wo\iId you live in a 
region over which the ploughslmro of war will pro¬ 
bably pass and repass for many weary months?” 

“And do you counsel mo to go to tho city—to 
place myself in tho custody of theso mercenaries?” 

“ You oro in their custody now. You can do no 
better. The city is, at all events, secure from 
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a98aiilt». Wore the French to help us wilh an 
clHcient flccl, and could our army bu rallied under 
an cniciont general, wo might do something ogninst 
it; hut of this thuro i^ litilu present prospect. Tho 
some degreo of security could ottend you nowhere 
else in tho South at present. Our war must bo a 
Fabian war—irregular, predatory, and eccentric in 
regard to tho region in which it will prevail. No, 
Kate, howevur much I would rejoico to bear you 
away with me, oven ns the knight of oldtui timo 
carried off his mistro.ss from tho very cnsilo of licr 
tyrant sire, I love you too much to make such an 
attempt now, when I know not whithor I could l)car 
you to place you in oven partial security.” 

“ The mountains of North Carolina?” 

“ Ihu how got there? Wo cannot hope that you 
should travel as wo nro constrained to do; for days 
without food; riding somotimos day and night to 
elmlo tho enemy, or to find friends: with neither 
rest, nor focnl, nor certainty of any kind, and with 
tho constant prospect of doing battle with an enemy 
as reckless and more faithless than tho savage. You 
must submit, Knto, wilh the l) 08 t ixissible grace, to 
tho necessity which wo cannot conquer.” 

A deep sigh answered him. 

«Yoii sigh, Knto; but what the need? Apart 
from tho security which the city nlfurds, and which 
was always doubtful hero, you will find yourself in 
tho enjoyment of society, of luxuries, gay scenes, 
ond glorious spectacles; tho ball, tho rout, tho revel, 
the parade”— 

« Robert Singleton!” was tbo reproachful cxcln> 
motion. It was a moody moment with our hero, 
such as will soraclimcs deform tho surface of the 
noblest character, ns a rough gust will dcfuco tho 
gentle beauties of the most Iransparciit wotor. 

You will achieve new conquests, Kale. Your 
old suitor, Proctor, will bo again at your feot; you 
will l>o honored with tho 8i)cciul ullenliuns of that 
inimituhlo jKtii the gallant Hurry Harry;* 

‘Mad Campbell* ond ‘Fool CninplK5ll,’t who, in 
spite of their nicknuinos, nro such favorites wilh tho 
Tory ladies, will attach themselves to your train; 
and you will almost forget, in the brilliimcy of your 
court, tho simpio forester, whoso suit will then, per¬ 
haps, appear almost presumptuous in your sight.” 

1 have not deserved (his, Robert Singleton.** 

“ You have not, dearest Kale; and 1 am but a 
porverso devil tlms to disquiet you wilh su.spicions 
that have really no place within my own bosom. 
Forgive something to n peevishness that springs 
from anxiety, and represents toil, vexation, disap¬ 
pointment, and unremitting labors, rather than tho 
thought that always esteems you, and tho heart that 
is never so blessed ns when it gives you all its love. 
It is seldom that I do you iujusticc; never, dearest 
cousin, believe me, when I think of you n/ 0 / 10 , and 
separate from all other human considerations. It ia 

* A snmll wit.in tho British garrison. 

t Nicknames of well-known British ofllcers in 
Clmrlestoa 


then, indeed, alone that 1 lovo to think of you; and 
in thinking of you thus, Koto, it is easy to forgot (hat 
tho world has any other beings of worth or interest.** 
“ No more, Robert—no more.” 

Rut, as she murmured those words, her head 
rested happily upon his bosom. With all around 
her appreliunsioii ami trouble, and all before her 
doubt, if not dismay, (ho moment was one of un¬ 
mixed happiness. But she started suddenly from his 
fond embrace, and, in quick accents, resumed— 

“I know not why it is, Robert, but my .soul has 
been shrinking, us if within it.mlf, under tho most 
oppressive pre.<en(imcnls of evil. They haunt ino 
at every turning. I cannot shako oil* the feeling, 
(Imt something crushing and dreadful i.s about to 
hnp|x:u to mu; and, since the decree of this Coiii- 
maiiduut of Charleston, 1 associate all iny fears with 
my visit to (hat city. This it is that makes n.o 
anxious (oc.scape—to fly anywhere for refuge—even 
(o the Swamps of the Cypress; even to (he mount¬ 
ains of North Carolina, making the journey, if you 
please, on horseback, and incurring all risks, all 
])rivritions, rather than going to what seems my fate 
ill Cliurleslon. Tell me,Rolxirt, is it not i>ossible?** 
“ Du not think of it. Kale. It is 7/or possible. X 
see the troubles, the danger.*, the impossibilities of 
Snell an enterprise, us they cunnot occur to you. 
Dismiss these fears. This presentiment is (he na¬ 
tural corisequeuco of what you have undergone, tho 
reaction from that intense and terrible excitement 
which you suflered iu the aflliir at Dorchester. It 
will pass away in a few days, and you will again 
become tho calm, the firm, tho almost stoical spirit 
—certainly in endurance—which you have shown 
yourself already. In Cliarlcsion, your worst annoy- 
anco will be from the courtesies and gallantries of 
those you will de.<pisc. You will bo dependent upon 
them for civilities, and will need to cxcrci.se all your 
forbearance. Balfour will Ik) the master of your 
fortunes; but he will hot prc.«nmo to ufleml you. 
You will need to conciliate him, where you can— 
whore it calls for no nngcnial concessions. Wo 
have many friends in that city; and my venornblo 
nimt, who is your kiiiswomnii nl.»o, will support you 
by her steady sympalhics and courageous patriotism. 
You will help to cheer some of our comrndc.s who 
are in captivity. You will find full employnieiit for 
your sympathies, and, in their exercise, gain solace. 
Fear nothing—bo liopofnl—oiir dark days will soon 
pass over.*’ 

“ Bo it so. And yet, Roliort-” 

“Slay ! Hear you not a movement lielow?** 
“The British ofllcer.s retirmir, perhaps. They 
sleep ill clinml)crs liclow, and will not conic upstairs 
at all. Bncchiis ha.s his instructions.’* 

“ You were saying-** 

“ Tho ease of my fallier, Roterl-” 

“Hush ! My life! these feel are upon the stairs! 
What can it mean?” 

“Hcavons! there Is no retreat to my chnnilier! 
The light ascends! Surely, surely, Bacchus cannot 
have mistaken mo! Oh, Robert, what is to be 
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done ? You cannot cross to your chamber without 
being' heard, nor I to mine without being seen!” 

“ Be calm, Kate. Let us retire as closely as pos¬ 
sible into this recess. Have no fears. At the worst, 
see, I am armed with a deadly weapon that mahes 
uo noise!” 

Ho grasped the hilt of a dagger, which ho carried 
in bis bosom; and they retired into a dark recess, 
or rather a minor avenue, leading between two small 
apartments into the balcony in the rear. Meanwhile, 
the heavy steps of men—certainly those of Balfour 
and Cruden—were heard distinctly upon tho stairs; 
while tho voice of Bacchus, in tones somewhat ele¬ 
vated, was heard guiding them as he went forward 
with tho light. 

"Steps rather steep, gentlemen; have to bo care¬ 
ful. This way, sir.” 
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"Why do you speak so loud. Hector ? Do you 
wish to waken up tho house ? Would you disturb 
the young lady—tho Queen of Dorchester—my— 

my-1 say, Cruden, come along, old lelluw, and 

lake care of your steps!” 

Katharine trembled like a leaf. Robert Singleton 
—for such was his true name—put her behind him 
in tho passage ns far us possible, and placed himself 
in readiness for any issue. At the worst, there were 
but two of tho enemy within the house; and our 
hero felt himself—occupying a certain vantage 
ground, as he did—more than a match for both. 
Let us leave tho parties thus, while wo retrace our 
steps, and return to the two whom we IcA fairly 
embarked on their carousals. Captain Dickson, it 
should not be forgotten, had gone buck to Dorches¬ 
ter as soon as ho had finished bis supper. 

(To be cuntinued.) 
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THE CARNIVAL AT ROME—1M7. 

BT cnARLBa O. BBLAND. 

Le Carnival qui approchnit lui en foiirnait Pocca- 
■ioD) car c’cat uno 6poqiio qui nioniro le peuplo de Romo 
tel qu’ii cat.—Vix DX LA FXIHCXSSX Roxouxax. 

Tliia feaat ia termed the Carnival, which being 

Interpreted, implica ** Farewell to fleah 

When there ia fiddling, ainging, drinking, masking. 

Bvxo.v. 

How aboil I over doscribo theu, tbou glorious Car¬ 
nival? How can I over bopo to convey even Ibo 
almdow of an idea of tby exquisilo folly, Iby deli¬ 
cious madness? As well migbt Ibo opinin-calor 
bopo to paint bis fairy-land visions, or a German 
gtister seher to describe the brilliant pbanlasma of 
Iho soventb sphere. 

“ There is one month in the year,” say the sober- 
minded Turks, «during which Chrisliuns are in¬ 
sane.” And, truly, ho who docs not enter into Iho 
spirit of the Carnival, may well deem himself in a 
world of lunatics. All Ike ccccniricily, all the gro- 
Icsqucncss, all the wit, folly, singularity, and oddity 
which can bo devised by a people who are eccentric 
and romantio in their soberest moments, are then 
brought into play. 

Tlicro is n broad and bcanlifnl street in Romo, 
called the Conso, any part of which presents views 
which might servo for scenes in Ihcntrcs. From 
every window in this street, curtains of crimson 
and gold, or blue and silver, are hung; and tlio bal¬ 
conies which project from every house nro similarly 
adorned. These are occupied almost exclusively 
liy bcnulifiil women, in every viiriely of cosliimo 
which history can suggesi, caprico invent, or imngi- 
nalion devise. Joan of Arc, from one window, 
makes war on you with sugar-plums; I’lilcinclln 
pells you with peas, while a clmnco Conladina half 
kills you with kisses and conflts. Anon, a bcaulifu. 
Odalisque losses you a (lower; while, from an op¬ 
posing balcony, a Louis Qnntorzc beauty discharges 
an egg full on your devoted coat. With henrlfell 
agony, you watch it as it breaks, and, lo! it is filled 
with cologne water! With a smile on your lips 
and rage in your heart, you dash on, only lo eu- 
I'ounlcr now showers of confits and new storms of 
bouquets. 

Such is the main business of Iho Carnival — lo 
ride through Iho Corso in a carriage; or lo stand in 
a balcony, exchanging volleys of (lowers and sugar¬ 
plums with the passers-by; and to crowd, at night, 
into a masked ball or the opera. But Iho thoilsand- 
uml-ono little incidents which servo lo interest and 
amuse, wliilo you hardly imrceivo them—the flirta¬ 
tions of a minute, the coquetries of a second—all 
thc.se, uniinportanl by Ihemscives, taken together, 
servo admirably to dispel the least trace of ennui, 
and throw an air of romance over Iho whole scene. 

Tito missiles generally employed during Iho Car¬ 
nival are of three sorts, namely—" The Oflensive,” 
"The Complimcniury,” “Tlie Indiflcrenl.” Among 


the offensive, I class, first, the plaster sugar-plums 
(a decided bull—Von Schwarts). These are made 
either of small balls of elay or peas, coaled over 
with a mixture of lime and water; and when thrown 
with energy ogainst any dark object, sueli us a coat 
or hat, leave a white mark. When the face and 
hands are pelted, or Iho lime powder gels into ilie 
eyes, the sensation is rather painful Ihun otherwise. 
The Papal government, mindful of this fact, issue 
the strictest commands against such missiles being 
made of a larger size than the snnipics which are 
deposited in the Police Otlicc. These commands 
are obeyed with an accuracy only equaled by that 
of the New York and Philadelphia buys, in regard 
to Iho Foiirlh-of-Jiily edicts aguinsi fireworks. Tlie 
second class of inissiles includes (lolalocs, pebbles, 
cabbage-stalks, &o., all of which are contraband. 

Tho Complimentary, for Iho greater part, consist 
of small bouquets, which are sold in vast numbers 
at an extremely low price—say a shilling the half- 
peek. To thoso may bo added fancy coufcctioncry 
of every description, ns well as artificial flowers. 
The cxlraviiganco of Iho Roman ladies and gentle¬ 
men, in these Inst two items, passes belief. I se¬ 
riously believe that many a man literally Mrotes away 
daily, during Carnival, more money than ho spends 
meetly at other seasons. But who thinks of pru¬ 
dence or economy at such a time? Carnival is 
short,and Lent is long; therefore, vive la bagatelle! 
and hang to-morrow! Such is Iho principle which 
actuates every one during this soul-oxpanding week. 

Tho greater part of a man’s hnitpiucss nl this 
period, depends upon liio skill and tael whieli lie 
displays in discliurgiug the lusl-mcntioned class of 
missiles. Should lie, d VAaglaie, merely fill his 
curriiige with flowers, and blindly throwaway, right 
and Icfl, at every girl he meets, he may, indeeil, 
stand a chuneo of getting flowers in return; but llu! 
kind looks, the sweet smiles (not lo mention the little 
bags and baskets full of sugar-plums), all of llieso 
delicate and interesting little attentions will lie lost 
to him. 

What should ho do? For the lienefit of those 
gentlemen who propose passing the next Caniivnl 
at Rome, I would sny, throw your liouqncis at indi¬ 
viduals, and not, ns must do, at windows and eiir- 
ringes. Always select an individual — caleli her 
eye, and, holding out your bouquet in such n miin- 
ncr as lo indiciile that it is fur her alone, loss it 
gently lo her. Having done this, you may, with 
modest confidence, hold out your hut to cnieh any¬ 
thing which she miiy cast in return. 

Tho third class of missiles, or the Indiflurcnl, vary 
in the manner in which they are applied. f3||u,||,| 
they bo gently tossed, with a sweet smile, we may 
safely class them among Iho Complimcniury; hut 
when thrown with violence, they are most decidedly 
oflensivo. They consist, for Iho greater part, of 
oranges, lemons, largo balls of sugar, heavy Ixm 
bons, and bouquets in which tlie stem is the prin¬ 
cipal part. 

The Curse is undoubtedly the bead-quarters of 
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the Carnival. But it does not by any means mo¬ 
nopolize all the Am. In order to prevent conAision, 
carriages arc compelled to follow each other in 
succession, keeping to the leA, as the Roman law 
directs. To return to their place, they are obliged 
to make a detour through another street, generally 
the Ripetia; therefore the Ripetta becomes.itself 
the scene of a small Carnival. Moreover, all those 
liedcstrion musks, to whom acting is necessary in 
order to fully exliibit the part which they have 
assumed, are obliged to seek a street not over¬ 
crowded, such as the Ripetta, in order to obtain an 
audience. The visitor, Iboroforc, who wishes to 
fully enjoy the Carnival, must not neglect this street. 

Those pedestrian maskers are, to many, the most 
interesting part of the Carnival. Every one is 
sustaining a part; and not unfrcqucntly two or three 
unite for this purpose. You will see banditti bend¬ 
ing low, and stealing with stealthy step around the 
corner, threatening to rob tho unwary passer-by of 
Ilia last sugar-plum. An elderly lady, apparently 
from the country, with a coal-scuttle bonnet, and 
mask admirably adapted to express terror and con¬ 
fusion, rushes madly through the crowd at right 
angles, shrieking aloud for her lost child. A man, 
bearing bis wife on his back, and six children hung 
round, passes by; you laugh, but are deceived at 
the sight; nor is it until a close examination that 
you discover that, of all this interesting family, tho 
vuin only is real—tho wife and children being com- 
)>oscd of papier maehe. 

I observed a party of maskers in a car festooned 
with evergreen, and drawn by a donkey neatly 
dressed for tho occasion, in white pantaloons and 
brown coat, with his tail in a bag. The unfortunate 
animal walked along with slow steps, apparently 
in a dream. Ho was completely confused, be¬ 
wildered. No longer an inhabitant of this world, 
he was, apparently, in a transition state to that 
future life, whore, according to tho Bantagruolist, 
beasts change conditions with their masters. 

Every one at Rome, as I have already intimated, 
either gives or receives flowers during this period. 
But how can this apply to young ladies who are 
doomed, by cruel fate or a cross papa, (o sit in 
third, fourth, or oven flflh story windows, and watch 
tho passers-by 7 Roman genius has surmounted this 
difliculty by an astonishing invention. This consists 
of a number of wooden bars, joined togetbor in such 
a manner that when opened their united length is 
suflicient to reach the said window. But when 
closed and lying together parallel, they may bo car¬ 
ried without difliculty under tho arm. To open and 
shut these ingenious contrivances, requires skill. 
When a gentleman wishes to convey a flower or 
bon bon to a lady, he attaches it to tho end of this 
machine and shoots it up to her window. She, 
detaching it, oflixes onothcr, which tho machine, 
closing with a noise like the report of a pistol, bears 
to its master. 

The war with the plaster plums rages to a terrible 
extent. English gentlemen and ladies are, how¬ 


ever, the principal actors in this ojffentive warfare. 
These are tho only parsons who are so carried 
away by mad excitement and overheated enthu¬ 
siasm, as to literally pour tho plaster by tho peck 
upon passers-by, without distinction of age or sex. 
To protect yourself from such foes, it is necessary 
to wear a wire mask, a blouse, a broad-briinmed 
white sombrero, and a smiling face (for a Carnival 
mask doth hardly conceal tho features). Thus 
armed and equipped, according to universal custom, 
you may bid defiance to a pelting world. Tho 
Carnival of each day begins at two o’clock, and 
closes just before tho Angolus, with a horse-race. 
The steeds — according to the universal custom, 
which has given tho street its name—run directly 
through the Corso, from the obelisk to Torlonia's 
palace. In this race, tho horses are without riders; 
and, being goaded to the last pitch previous to the 
start, are urged on by tho pricking and clattering of 
the sharp iron plates with which they are bung, as 
well os by tho shouts of the spectators. So excited 
do tho latter become at this spectacle, that it requires 
tho utmost efforts, at tho close of the race, for the 
soldiers to prevent them from rushing in and stopping 
tho horses. Several times, during Ibis present Car¬ 
nival, men have been very seriously wounded by the 
bayonets of tho guard. 

And so it goes on, madder and madder, and wilder 
and wilder, like tho witches’ festival of a Walpurgis 
night. On the last day, tho excitement is at its high¬ 
est pitch. Flowers, bon bone, and plums aro thrown, 
’ poured, and shot,with an unsparing hand. The num¬ 
ber of carriages is doubled. Multitudes of maskers, 
hilhorlo unseen, make their appearance; while many 
of tho old stagers vary thoir drosses in such a man¬ 
ner as to give a now interest to tho scene. But the 
climax of this delirium appears in the hour succeed¬ 
ing tho race of the last day. Then, indeed, the tra¬ 
veler will behold a spectacle, wilder, stranger, and 
more exciting than anything which ho has ever before 
imagined. 

I refer to the ceremony of " Extinguishing the 
Carnival,” as it is termed—a ceremony in which 
every one bears a part. Let us imagine the masking 
and polling of the day well over, and the revelers 
returning by the thousands from tho race. Suddenly, 
a noise is hoard in tho direction of the Corso; nnej 
you, perceiving that nil tho maskers are bending their 
way thither, join them. 

As you enter tho Corso, a light like that of an 
immense conflagration appears. You press on, and, 
as you enter, a sight meets your eyes, tho like of 
which the world cannot furnish. The whole street, 
more than a mile in length, is crowded to suflbeation 
with crowds of people, every individual bearing in 
his hands a torch or taper. Lights are flashing from 
roof and balcony, and their glare is reflected from 
tho crimson and gold canopies which yet overhang 
tho houses. Tho carriages still continue thoir course, 
but thoir occupants aro holding tapers; and, at inter¬ 
vals, in tho crowd, you see long poles to which lan¬ 
terns arc hung or torches tied. It woutd seem as if 
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ilio entire |H>|)iiIulion of Rome were bcn( on illuini* 
imling llic C'orxo to the utmost extent. As you gaze, 
you perceive that these lights are continually being 
extinguished and relighted. Every individual ap¬ 
pears bent on beating out his neighbor’s light and 
preserving his own; and, against every luckless 
wight whose tapers are tints extinguished, or who 
appears tapericss on the ground, the cry of “Senza 
Moccolo” is raised by his more fortunate neighbors. 
These two words, signifying, lilcraliy, “without a 
candle,” are the only ones which are heard. For¬ 
merly, the cry raised during the “Extinguishment,” 
was "Siaammmato ehi non porta moecolo "—“Let 
him who is without a toper bo ossassinated.” But 
in these days, assassination is becoming unpopular, 
even in Rome. And the roar of the voices—which 
is truly overpowering—the red (lashing sheet, np- 
poaring in the distance like a gulf of lire, and (lie 
ipiaint devices which everywhere meet the eye, ore 
enough, in (ruth, to make the spcclnlor lielieve that 
all the wilde.st delusions, the maddest mngiu fan¬ 
tasies of Domduniol, or llio “IIouso of Wruth,” nro 
Isting realized in the city of Rome. 

The lights which are used intiic“Senzn Moe- 
i;olo” consist of slender wax ta|iers, with largo 
wicks. Bovcral of the.se are twisted together, and 
u largo flume is thus produced, which it would be 
next to impossible to blow out with tlio breutli. To 
efl'cet the cxiingiiishnient of these, the Roman ties 
one end of a handkerchief to n switch, and, thus 
armed, flops away right out! Icfl. It sometimes 
occurs that, while thiis employed in “dousing the 
glim,” the ciuidle-holder catches hold of the huiid- 
kcrchief. In such a cose, if the captor be a fo¬ 
reigner, it is at once applied to the flame and burnt; 
but if a “ native,” it is quietly pocketed. 

One of the most astonishing points in these scenes 
is the jHtrfcet good-lutmor which prevails through¬ 
out. An angry word, or oven look, is very rare. 
“Were this thing tried among us,” quoth Von 
Schwartz, my companion, from under his sombrero, 
“ there would be more than ten thousand (ights, 
jnsque a la mart, in less than three minutes.” 

Von Schwartz lost his temper once during the 
“ Extinguishment.” A very pretty young lady, iu a 
carriage, having dropped her taper. Von Schwartz 
ixilitcly relighted it and returned it to her. And 
whnt did the fair Italian? She not only blow out 
his light, but actually snatched it from him. 

“Oh, ye Roman ladies!” groaned Von Schwartz, 
“would that Juvenal were olive again, even for 
your sukes!” 

And thus, in tumult and revel and wild uproar, 
ends the Carnivol. But nothing strikes the observer 
more than the sudden transition to the gloojn and 
silence of Lent. The sun which sets on the wildest 
gaycty and confusion, rises on prayer, repentance, 
and fasting. The lord of misrule, jvho hath borne 
it bravely for n season in minivere and gold, now 
yields his crown to the friar and monk, who, in 
silent power, confess the sins of his followers—Co- 
mrilia liigct—Santa est deserta. 
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THE CONFIDENT. 

BT MRS. L. W. STBWART. 

(Su Platt.) 

Alas, they liod been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues will poison truth. Ciiristabil. 


“No; you do not disturb mo, Mnriun. Come 
In.” 

But tho speaker did not move from tlie couch, on 
whicli she hnir-rcclincd, to greet tho new comer. 

Tho girl culled Marion glided softly—stealthily, 
you might almost have called it—across the gorgeous 
carpet, and placed her arm caressingly about the 
lady’s form. 

“ You have good nows,” and her keen, gray eyes 
bent eagerly over a letter which her friend held. 

Lucy Granger did not speak fur a moment, though 
she clasped tho hand resting upon her slioulder. It 
was as if n bright morning dream, which she feared 
to dispel, had bound her with ilsgcnticihrall. Thoro 
was a soft light in her lieautiful eyes, and a sigh, 
low and tremulous, yet not of pain, parted her crim- 
Json lips. It seemed to recall her once more from 
whatever reveries she had indulged; but slill she 
did not move, and spoke with dounicast oyes, and a 
veico so subdued, that Marion know the memory of 
pleasant Ihoughls yet lingered. 

“ I have a letter from Louis Vernon, my father’s 
ward. I havo not hoard from him in years—yes, it 
is years since ho sent mu that little casket from 
Venice. It stands upon my dressing-table, Marion, 
lie was leading an idle life then; and his letters to 
my poor brother were fdicd with descriptions of 
gorgeous files and beautiful women, and moonlight 
seas. How ho loved the bemitiful! Harry mid he 
were such friends! Then Horry died; and my 
father, who is so proud and cold—they enly wrote on 
business; and, ot Inst, Louis ceased to speak of mo 
in his hurried letters. Ho is coming to England 
again.” 

Marion did not answer. She wailed as if to hear 
more. 

“Ho is come, I should have said; and will be 
here, in this very house, to-night. Ho wrote so 
kindly! I thought bo had forgotten mo; but ho is 
just the same as over. I wonder if he will think 
me altered. He says ho hopes to find me the same; 
but I am n woman now, and he left a school-girl. 
Oh, Marion, ho is so beautiful! Did you over wish 
to bo beautiful, Marion ? To have those who look 
on you confess that you wore so, with involuntary 
homago ? Somehow, I could almost wish it for my¬ 
self this afternoon. Louis loves all that is lovely.” 

If Lucy’s eyes had been upraised, she would 
have seen a shadow, dark and almost malignant. 


pass over the face that bent above her. Ungraceful 
in person, ond cold in her exterior, the companion 
and dependent of the heiress of Granger Park had 
often cursed in her heart tho adverse falo that had 
denied her all external attractions. Often as she had 
wreathed the beautiful curls of whoso grace Lucy 
was unconscious, or arroyed tho form whoso every 
motion was grace itsolf, a bitter, envious thought 
poisoned tho bettor feelings of her nature, until she 
had almost come to hate the gcnllo girl, who loved 
and trusted her with all tho earnestness of an ail'uc- 
tionale, guileless nature. 

“Fortune, beauty, love; nil showered upon her,” 
Marion had murmured; “while I, bom her equal, 
must rest in obscurity because a tithe of those gifts 
has been denied me. Oh, if I wero but Imatiliful, 
how I would win men’s hearts ! How they should 
acknowledge tho spell of my presence, and l»w 
down before me, forgetful llmt my loveliness was 
my only dowry!” 

And then the mirror would reflect a face pale with 
envy, and features harsh and contracted. Alas for 
Marion! 

She remembered Louis Vemon. Could she ever 
forget him ? for in his rude boyhood ho had taunted 
her with her dependence—sho could have borne 
that—and with her plainness, of which sho hated 
oven then to hear. Sho could recall every incident 
of that scene; his frank, manly face, and her own 
glance of defiance. “ So ho was coming home, and, 
no doubt, would woo and win his old playfellow. 
Ho was Sir Louis Vernon now, though Lucy had 
forgotten that.” Thus ran Marion’s thoughts. “And 
sho will bo mistress of all her father’s wealth, and 
I, still in the shadow, must stand by and see tho 
bridal pageant, and guard tho jewels that sho is to 
wear, and smile when I could weep, ond bless when 
my heart curses!” 

Ob, it was sad to see a human heart given up to 
such evil guidance; but it was the festering thought 
of a lifetime, and Marion was a rare dissembler. 

“ Nay, confess it,” sho said, playfully, as she slill 
looked down upon tho letter filled with kindly words 
and glad anticipations; “you love your father’s 
ward, Lucy. Your brother’s friend—that is not all. 

: Well, you will be happy, for ho coiild not refuse 
i such homage.” 

; “/ofler him homago! But you are jesting.” 

> " Nay; do you think I have been blinded all this 
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whilo to tho tovC'drcnm that filled your heart? 
Tiicro aro orange flowers in that little casket; 
withered) it is true ; but Sir Louis gavothuin to you 
ere he sailed from England. There is a curl of 
brown hair Ix^neaih the velvet cushion; it is mar¬ 
velously like some curls 1 have seen on his fore¬ 
head. And perhaps you forget standing before tho 
picture that hangs in yourbrother^s room, ere it was 
dosed, and sighing as you turned away?’’ 

No wonder that Lucy blushed, and withdrew her 
hand impatiently. 

“And your eyes will welcome him back again; 
and your lands may finish the conquest,” she half 
murintircd. 

“There, go, Marion; my eyes shall never tell 
iinmaidcnly secrets. Did I not love you so well, I 
should chide you for speaking thus. 1 hear a bustle 
in the court-yard—I um not ready to receive my 
father’s guests; you must do it for me. They have 
entered tho drawing-room—” 

It needed not Lucy’s impatient entreaties, for 
Marion’s heart beat fust with tho wish to see Louis 
Vernon first—alone; and yet she complied as one 
who confers a favor. Then Lucy sank back upon 
the couch once more, and scorned to forget what 
was required of her. Tho rich full of lace trembled 
to the quick beatings of her heart, and her hands 
claK]K>d tho letter nervously. She listened eagerly 
to catch the sound of voices from below; but there 
was nothing but the trampling of steeds as they were 
led from tho court-yard, and the murmur of tho 
summer fountain that played beneath her window. 

“ Marion spoke strangely,” thought she; “have 1 
been unmaidcnly? Have I given my love unsought? 
Have I cherished other than a sister’s love for 
Louis? I cannot tell. I do not know myself this 
nfiernoon. lint I will be cold and formal—yes, my 
father’s own child—and thus I will atone it. Louis'^ 
—tho name was spoken with a lingering accent, as 
her reverie ceased; nor wos the lady conscious how 
much that little word revealed. 

She rose and stood before the mirror to adjust her 
robe. She drew one sprig of tho starry white jes¬ 
samine from a vase before her to twine among her 
curls, ond in another moment had glided down tho 
old oak staircase, already dusky with evening sha¬ 
dows, and stood before tho subject of her thoughts. 

She gave her hand lightly to a tall, dark-browed 
stranger, so different from tho Louis of her memory, 
who bowed ns hatightily as her father could have 
done, and led her to a seat. 

lidw coldly his formal inquiries fell upon her oar; 
the measured tone was an unfamiliar sound. Her 
heart, that had fluttered so wildly, sank frozen in 
her breast. Poor Lucy, when they had parted os 
brother and sister part, with a kiss ond loving clasp! 
She would have shrunk from cither now, it is true; 
but the kind letter, hid beneath her silken boddico, 
had not prepared her fbr this unlooked-for coldness. 
Tho weary moments passed heavily, and Marion 
8up{)ortcd tho lagging conversation in which neither 
of the others seemed to take interest. For once 


Lucy was glad to hear the firm, heavy tread of her 
father sounding in the hall, and half sprang forward 
to meet him; but a thought seemed to check her, 
and she paused at the entrance, moro embarrassed 
than over before. 

Air Granger wo.**, ns Lucy had characterized him, 
stern and proud. There was strength in his coin- 
pact figure and massive head. Masses of thick hair, 
now beginning to silver, were pu>hcd buck from his 
square forehead; and his mouth bad a resolute 
compression, that did not relax us ho bid tito young 
stranger welcome. There w*as little sociubiliiy 
added to the group by his entrance; and when, afier 
a dull and fornial evening, they separated, all telt 
the relief of being unco more alone. 

“Dull enough, and cold enough,” muttered Sir 
Louis, as he stood by tho open window of his own 
apartment, looking out upon the exquisite landscu])e 
bi'ifore him. Tho moonlight shone clear tqiou the 
dark recesses of foliage that inclosed tho beautiful 
lawn, and in soA fantastic shadows lay on the velvet 
turf, quivering with every breath of the summer 
breeze. Tho dun deer slept ])eaccfully in their 
sheltered coverts; and ofar off tho white coltuge? 
of tho villogo were distinctly visible. 

“No; nothing else has changed,” went on the 
soliloquy; “except that Harry, my old playfellow, 
is not hero to welcome ino. There is tho spire of 
tho village church, where ho sleeps. Poor Harry— 

I saw his smile when Lucy sprang to meet her 
father. How this has chilled me—I had hoped a 
wanner greeting; but, perhaps, 1 have been among 
the children of tho bright South so long, that I have 
forgotten English coldness. Bho might have hud 
ono smile for her brother’s friend. That Marion— 
she's not oltcrcd. Tho very Fame stealthy tread— 
that quick, upward glance when she thinks herself 
unobserved! But, iwrhaps, this is mere boyiFh 
prejudice. Bho always oaino between Lucy and 
myself in the old days; perhaps this is why I have 
shunned her. How very, very beautiful Lucy has 
grown; tho5o soA clustering curls—tho downcast 
eyes—tho floating, sylph-like motion! ond yet so 
womanly withal. She is like the hand I half wor¬ 
shiped in Florence—that soA Calo Dolce that hung 
in the east window. I wish her manner and her 
soul were moro unlike her father’s. She should have 
her mother’s spirit with her mother’s eyes. Ah, 
well, this tiresome visit will soon be ended; ond 
then 1 will lay down my dream, and forget all un¬ 
der sunnier skies—” 

And so the days wont by at Granger Park. Sir 
Louis coldly, serenely courteous; and the lodyus 
distant as at first in her stately bearing. Morion 
hovered like o shadow ever near them; for, when 
business was over, Mr. Granger was invisible, save 
at dinner, for tho rest of the day. 

It was tho settlement of a tedious lawsuit, in 
which tho estate of Sir Louis bud been involved 
while under his guardian’s control, which hud called 
him to England. Perhaps his heart lK‘at a liitlo 
: faster when he heard that Lucy was still unmarried, 
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and bad far exceeded (ho promise of her girlish love- 
linoss. Ho may have had a dream of laming from 
■he gay, idle life in which he had passed so many 
years, and making bis Engiish homo a paradise, 
whoso Eve had tho sweet moulb and gentle eyes 
of his oid playfellow. But that was passed now, and 
he fretted impatiently at tho chain in which ■■ tho 
law’s delay” had bound him for iiiany weeks at 
Granger Park. 

Now and then bo would fancy Lucy loss cold. 
Olid bis own iciness gave way before it. Some¬ 
times, when strolling side by side through the dim 
old paths they had loved so well in years gone by, 
they would speak of those old days, and wish that 
they could return. Once they talked of Harry, and 
Sir Louis foil tho hand that lay upon his own so 
lightly tremble, and thought tho old confidence might 
bo again established. But just then they came 
siiddcniy upon Morion, and both turned instinctively 
from tho theme of their discourse. 

“ Nay, do not tolk to mo of Louis,” the lady had 
said that night; ” ho has brought his fine Italian 
maimers, and I like them not. My father must see 

it, for ho slums him j and 1-oh, Marion, ho was 

not so once.” 

And when tho girl was gone, she took a slender 
key from tho chain which she always wore, ond 
unlocked tho Venetian casket. It was empty, save 
those few faded flowers she hod treasured. Sho 
took them up with an impatient gesture, as if sho 
would have trampled them under her feet; but a 
tear fell on them: then they were pressed to her 
lips an instant, and again returned to their hiding- 
plaeo. "No, no, I cannot destroy them now,” sho 
said; “Harry stood near when he gave them to mo. 
I wili still keep them for my brother’s sake.” 

Sir Louis was already in the breakfast-room as 
sho entered tho next morning. Could she be mis¬ 
taken in thinking that ho smiled more kindly when 
ho bade her “good morning?” Cortnin it is that 
ho held her littio prisoned hand for a moment, and 
drew her towards the open window. 

“ How very bcaiiliful that far-off winding road 
looks in this fresh morning light,” ho said. “I was 
just thinking how often wo have cantered over it, 
and wondering if tho copses and tho heath through 
which it wound' aro ns green and leafy as then. I 
even hod bolder thoughts, for I was wondering if I 
tnight not bo permitted to accompany Miss Granger 
in her evening ride, and find for myself if it wore 

BO.” 

It was hard to repress the joy that came gushing 
to her heart at these words; but Lucy hod strong 
self-control, and only bowed on assent. 

“ And Marion?” he added, in a tone of inquiry. 

“ Poor Marion,” replied Lucy, “ sho will not 
leave her room to-day; sho is ill, and has been so 
fur a week past, but would not confess to it. I have 
noticed her burning hands and flushed check; and 
now I will not consent to her rising until good Ur. 
Morion has been consulted.” 

A now light came into the eyes that bent over her 


as she spoke. It was plain Sir Louis was not anx¬ 
ious for tho invalid’s recovery. 

“Poor Marion!” Lucy said to herself a hundred 
times that morning; and yet sho seemed to feei her 
absence a relief, sho know not how or wherefore. 

How anxionsly sho watched a dark, portentous 
cloud that rolled slowly from the west as dinner 
was announced. But sho would not heliovo that a 
shower was at hand as sho ordered tho horses. 
More than onco, during the almost intorminablu 
meal, sho looked anxiously toward tho window to 
watch its progress. Her father chided her more 
than onco for her thoughtlessness, and once looked 
almost angrily towards her as her trembling hand 
spilicd tho wine sho was raising to her lips. It was 
just as her car had caught tho first long, low mut¬ 
tering of tho far-off storm. It was sweeping down 
in all its wrath when Sir Louis was released from 
his attcndonco upon Mr. Granger, and joined her in 
tho drawing-room. There was no denying it now; 
tho ride must bo given up, and gloomily enough they 
watched tho horses led away. 

But afler all it was a very pleasant evening. 
There was a sense of comfort when tho rain bent 
ogainst tho windows, whore tho heavily-draped cur¬ 
tains excluded all but the voice of tho storm; for the 
fire, which tho chilliness of tho atmosphere made 
most grateful, blazed cheerily upward; and Sir Louis 
sat near his fair hostess, ond watched tho colors that 
hor skillful hands mingled in tho dolicato embroidery 
over which sho bent. They did not talk much; but 
tho silence was not oppressive; and, as tho evening 
como on, Lucy sang tho simple ballads Sir Louis 
could so well remember, when sho first learned to 
mingle the rich notes of her voice with tho melody 
of the “ light guitar.” 

Lucy started at last with a feeling of self-reproach, 
that she had lofl Marion niono so long, and then the 
formal separation was exchanged for tho briefer 
“good-night,” which may bo made to say so much. 

With ali hor remorseful pangs, Lucy did not linger 
long at the bedside of tho fretful invalid, and when 
in hor own room tho littio casket was hold once 
more within hor hands. She awoko the next morning 
with that half dreamy yet undefined consciousness 
that something pleasant has occurred, which all can 
recognize; and when sho remembered why sho was 
glad to SCO tho cheerful sunshine conio streaming in, 
she sprang from hor couch and commenced a hurried 
toilet. 

Marion’s fever had not abated; indeed, a sleepless, 
restless night had quickened her already ropid pulse, 
and, though sho moaned impatiently at tho durance, 
sho woa obliged to give up all thoughts of breakfast¬ 
ing below. 

Lest something might again frustrate their project. 
Sir Louis petitioned a morning ride. How very 
beautiful was Lucy ns sho camo bounding down tho 
stone-stops, with a childlike, graceful movement, 
her habit gathered over hor arm, to caress tho noble 
steed, that acknowledged the hand of his gentle 
mistress. 
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Sir Louis could have kissed (he dainty foot he 
held for an instant in his hand as she vaulted to the 
saddle, and in one moment more they were lost in 
the green vista that opened before them. They did 
not know from what a wild, strange gaze they were 
thus hidden; but the ‘‘evil eyes” were there of 
Marion, whoso lips trembled as she fell back once 
more upon hor pillow. 

The spell could not pursue them (hat cloudless, 
sunbright morning. The air was loaded with fra¬ 
grance from the blooming hedges and the rich clover 
fields by which they passed; a bird song thrilled 
through the copse before (hem, and far away the 
smoke-wreaths of tho hamlet curled lazily upward. 
There was excitement to horse and rider os on they 
swept, and Lucy’s curls floated back with (ho dark 
plumo that fell upon her shoulders, and her eyes 
sparkled with a clear, joyous light Sir Louis had 
not seen in many a day. Afler a (line, their road 
lay through on old forest, where (ho sunlight and 
the bird song wore soHcncd; while almost uncon¬ 
sciously they reined their steeds, and sido by side 
rode onward more quietly. 

There was enchantment in the very atmosphere; 
in tho solemn, emerald light; in the soft shodows 
that trembled across their pathway. Then they 
heard tho murmur of a little brook, and Sir Louis 
dismounted, while his steed bent to drink. It was 
a pleasant grassy glade through which the brook 
sparkled, and Lucy needed no second invitation to 
rest awhile in its shade. But she gathered wild 
(lowers—while Sir Louis s(ocnI beside her only to 
crush (hem—and, quite unconsciously, dijqied that 
pretty foot into the stream before her. 

Imprudent Lucy! 

At last she was again seated in the saddle, and 
she gathered the reins through her slomlor hand. 
But Sir Louis did not seem disposed to yield them, 
and stood leaning against a beech-tree and looking 
up into the fair face that bent over him. 

“Do you know whnt a happy dream I had,” he 
said at length, “os we sat on tho bank together? 
It was a memory of ‘days long vanished,’ when a 
bluo-cycd, fairy child first ^(ood trembling with fear 
at mouiiHbg Q steed like this. I saw those blue 


eyes fill with tears, and turn to mo beseechingly. 
Once more I comforted (ho trembler, and lilted her 
to tho saddle. Once more I placed the reins in 
hands olmost too tiny to grasp them, and led tho 
steed along with one of (hose little hands resting 
upon my shoulder. Then a sweet voice culled mo 
^iUar Louis!’ and I foigot for the moment that I 
could not luko the child in my arms, os I then held 
her; that she wa.H a woman now, and (ho pledged 
wife of another. Dear Lucy, forgive me if I envy 
him.” 

“ Who? Of whom do you speak, Ijouis ?" 

“ Tho child is here no longer—of you, oiid of your 
betrothed, the heir of Slantou Hail.” 

“ My betrothed ! You ore dreaming now.” 

“ Would that I could tiiul it a dream. But 1 know 
full well who claims llii.s liund,” and he kissed it 
involuntarily as ho spoke. 

Lucy did not willidraw it, and the curls hid the 
deep blushes of her cheek as she iK'iit forward, 
and whispered— 

I sec all now. /ted to you 

“ And you ore not to be /it's bride ?” 

“Never! I would die first!” 

“ Vear Lucy!” and his arm encircled her as of 
old. 

The lady’s head bent still lower, but her heart 
beat very fust. 

Thobirdsheardstrnnge tales that day iii Beechwood 
Fore.st; and they niighl have whi>|)ered (hat a bride 
was won beneath its shadows. But they could not 
tell the angry malice of one hiirniiig heart, when its 
treachery was discovered, and Marion found, with 
nil her lying lule.s uiul covert siu'crs, she coiihi not 
separate Lucy from her iMUrolhed. It wus she who 
hud placed the harrier IkUwccu them at their meet¬ 
ing, when Louis came with ho|)e to win the sister 
of his friend. And JiUcy’s father! For once his 
sternness vanished, when he cla>|)ed Sir Louis in 
his nrnis and called him “ son,” the denre.st wish of 
his proud heart fulfilled. Ami, in duo time, bridal 
chimes wore rung, though Marion was not there to 
hear them ; for hercvil presence no longer darkened 
the hearth of Granger liall. 
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THE NIEBELUNG-EN: 

A FEW WEEKS WITH A STUDENT IN THE COUNTRY. 

BT PROF. CIIXRLBS R. BLUMBKTIIAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

JuNR IB tlio mo9t charming month in the year for 
a visit to the country. Nature then looks like n 
lovely girl just coming out of her teens; she 1ms 
ciust aside the porincss and frivolities of her early 
9|>ring*timo, and has not yet assumed the matronly 
sobcnioss of mid.siimmer. In the full bloom of 
beauty and flush of youlh» she rcpo.«cs in n culm 
and loAvi vet modest attitude. Such was nature’s 
aspect when Edward Karsh found himself, in the 
year 1S1-, in ono of her most delightful retreats on 
the banks of the Juniata—a river justly regarded as 
ono of the ornaments of the Keystono State. In* 
deed, its banks may vie in natural beauty with those 
of the Rhine; ond, in some parts of its eoursc, the 
hold mogniUcenco of its .‘<cenery may cliullengo that 
of the Hudson. 

Edward was visiting at the house of n friend who 
had located his rural establishment in the vicinity 
of Huntingdon. Everything in and about the man* 
sinn indicated the refined tasto of its owner, though 
some of its arrangements would bo mistaken by 
the imctiltivalcd for marks of an eccentric mind. 
The situation had been chosen with more reference 
to its romantic scenery than to its utilitarian advan* 
tngos. It was siifilciently distont from the town to 
enable its occupants to enjoy the quietude of conn* 
try life, and yet near enough to make the excursion 


n pleasant walk or rido for their town friends. 
Henry Filmot, the owner, was a gentleman lielween 
twenly*fivc and thirty years of age. lie had in¬ 
herited a competency from his father; and, po.*^- 
Fussing literary habits and tastes, had invested his 
patrimony in real estate, and, with his si.ster lila- 
riunn, retired to this rural paradise. Here he 
devoted his lime to litcroliirc, and especially to the 
sludv of the German nulhors. 

A day or two nOcr the arrival of Edward, Miss 
Filmot announced at breakfast that she cxpeele4l 
that day a visit from an intimate friend, who would 
s|)cnd some time in the family. Then, turning to 
Edward, she remarked—“This lady is one that you 
will like; she has nil the vivacity of girlhood com¬ 
bined with the mature fcnso and rcficction of n 
cultivated woman. She has rend much and judi¬ 
ciously, for her husband (she is n widow now), 
himself a man of intellect and of elegant nequire- 
ineiits, selected her books and directed her coiirfM- 
of reading. Brother Henry ii.^^ed to consider him 

an extraordinary man; and Mrs. Thorule-” 

Hero she was inlcrniplod by her brother, who 
looked up with n quiet smile, and said—Ah, Jln- 
riana, take care how you prepare my friend here 
for Ellen’s arrival. They arc already very much 
like combustibles, and you need not kindle and fuii 
the fiamcB beforehand. But since wo arc to have 
the pleasure of her company, let u.'^ make nrrango- 
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mcnts for our lilllo pic-nic to come off to-morrow; 
and yon may invite whom you please, only do not 
neglect Miss Kcelvay because you dislike her.” 

Oik) Henry, let us not invile that Miss Kcelvay! 
You know it is no foolish foncy that makes mo 
dislike her; but her distorted mind, her ridiculous 
nirs, and silly ececntrieilics iiiuku her really a very 
disagreeable companion.” 

<<1 grunt you all that, sister; but if the faults of 
mir acquaintances were made nsiillicicnt reason for 
excluding them from our society, I fear we should 
not have many Icff. As a stranger, and ns n visitor 
at the house of our neighbor and friend, she is en¬ 
titled to our courtesy.” 

“ Well, since you wish it, brother, I will invito 
her to accompany us to the heights opposite Ilnnt- 
ingdoii, which, I believe, you have selected for the 
place of our rural galhering.” 

*<Do so, Mariana; and, to show you how much 
I am ))]eascd with you in this matter, 1 promise you 
for to-morrow’s entertainment a conversation upon 
that strange book, as you call it, the ‘Niebelungen 
Lied.* How will you relish llmt ut a pic-nie under 
the green trees?” 

<< Nothing btMIcr, for I have heard that this poem 
J have not the resolution to try to pronounce its 
naii>e) was written when Germany was half wil¬ 
derness and the |)oople half savage.*’ 

“My friend Kdward will doubtless dispel much 
of our ignorance of the literntiire and charucler of 
the Gernuuis; and may, perchance, make you laugh 
v.’ith us at poor Pere llonhoar.s and his .‘iilly ques¬ 
tion —'Si nn AlUnxand j)eiit avoir t/e I'esprii.' ” 

“Why, Henry, the translations from German 
poetry by Bnlwer and Longfellow, Jean Paul Kich- 
ter ill his Knglish dress, and such men ns Goethe, 
Schiller, aud other great German author.s, must 
have given, long ago, a silencing reply to the con¬ 
ceited Prenchinaii’s query; but-” 

“No such thorny logical connectives to-day, 
Mariana. To-morrow, when we are all comfort¬ 
ably seated in the shade of the trees, prepared for 
every species of fault-ilndlng and laudation, you 
may bring out as many 6uts ns you please. Wo 
sliall leave you now to make your nrrnngement.s.” 

The day passed away, ns days in a quiet country 
abode usually pass. Domestic duties engoged the 
jittention of Mariana Filmot, while her brother 
s|>cnt the morning in his library, and Edward, with 
his gun, strolled about the fields and woods. 

When Edward returned from his sporting trip, 
INtiss Filinol met him at the door, and requested 
him to hasten with his evening toilet, for Mrs. 
Thornle had arrived, and sovernl other ladies wore 
in the parlor, one of whom was the odious Miss 
Kcelvay. Edward was soon ready to enter, and 
was presented to Mrs. Thorale, Miss Kcelvay, Mis.s 
Harriet and Aiigelino Ross, to Horuco Ross, their 
brother, and finally to Captain Sniiker. Edward’s 
attention was immediately directed to the firs^t two 
of the grotip; for, since their names hud Ikjcii men¬ 
tioned to him, his imaginution hud been busily 


drawing a picture of each of these fair visitors. 
Mrs. Thornle was a brunette, with a form, slcuder, 
indeed, but of exquisite proportion; fine, bright, 
speaking eyes; and an expression of cunntennnco 
so {leculiar, that, taken in connection with her iier- 
son, it would lend one to describe her as a kind of 
fairy Di Vernon. Miss Kecivay was a tali, robust 
bloiule, with features which might have passed for 
handsome hud not her nose l>een rather too mncli 
rrtroussc. This peculiarity, however, assisted her 
to display the e<*centrieity for whicli she was noted 
among her uc(|inuntnnces, ns it gave to her counte¬ 
nance a cast sonukwlmt oitire. 

After a tew commonplace roinarks, Mrs. Thornlo 
said to Edward—“ ft seems that I have arrived just 
in time to partake of an extraordinary pleasure, for 
Miss Filmot informs me that you are to aid her 
brother to-morrow in unveiling to our novice eyes 
some of the mysteries of our kith and kin, the Ger¬ 
mans. I Imvo long been an admirer of the German 
mind, and esjieeially of the German heart; and no¬ 
thing blit the want of a competent guide has kept 
me at the portals of a temple which I long to enter 
and explore. I am siiro it contains many giguiitie, 
many enrions, and many Ix'autifiil specimens both 
of the works of natiiro and art.” 

“ You will not 1)0 di.snpjwiiiled,” replied Edward, 

if you once enter and culeh the spirit of the place; 
but it requires time and efibrt to divest onu's self 
of national and literary prejudices, and to prepare 
to appreciate and enjoy the ]x'ciilitirilies one meets 
with in that strange temple, as yuii are picasetl to 
call it.” 

Here he was interrupted by Muriann, who, with 
muck gravity, Hfied her finger thrcati'iiingly and 
said—“ Brother Henry has inlerdieted all eonversa- 
lion on Gorman literature fu-duy, so I will add my 
commands to his, Mr. Karsh, and bid ymi slop. But 
to-morrow—ay, lo-morrow, wo will onjoy the feast 
of reason and the flow of the German soiil with the 
greater zc.sl for onr self-iinpo.<ed abstinence to-day. 
By the way, Miss Kcelvay, you will make one of 
our party to-morrow?” 

Mis.s Kcelvay, who hud lM>en engaged in a hnlf- 
wliispcrcd conversation wilh*Hornce Ross, turned 
abruptly round, and said—“Who arc to eomposu 
your parly, Miss Filmot? The pleasure of a pic¬ 
nic, more than that of any other party, de{)ciids 
upon the selection of the company.” 

To (his rude question and ruder remark, Mariana 
mildly replied—“Our parly will not be large: we 
intend it merely as a rural exenrsion, in order to 
enjoy nature in one of her happiest days; and wo 
cxi)cct to derive mo.st of our pleasure from the 
scenery around the spot, and from iho conversation 
of our friends. Tlie member.^ of our parly arc all 
present, with the exception of my brother, who is 
detained by necessary business.” 

Though Miss Kcelvay seemed hardly satisfied 
with this information, she could do nothing less than 
accept the invitation with such grace os eho wus 
ab!o. 
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Soon oHor this, tho visitors took Icavo, and tho 
inmates of tho houso retired to their chambers. 
Cdword Karsh sot down and took a voUimo of 
Riciitcr from (ho (able; but though tho book proved 
to bo <'Livana,’* it seemed to ocinipy his attention 
but partially. « Yes, yes,’’ ho said at length to 
himself, os if in answer to a question that had just 
caught his eye, Jean Paul may think women like 
tho gentle Otaheitos, that arc oil mildness in (heir 
nature, yet ready to devour their ciicmios; but 
there is no riilo without an exception. Mrs. Tho> 
ralo has all tho brilliancy of lightning, without its 
destructive power. She is beautiful, and yet no 
one would daro call her pretty. I om certain that 
she, if any, can stand tho test of on intimaio nc* 
qiiaiiiionce, without fenr of'disclosing those com¬ 
mon foibles which oAcn prevent our ostcctning 
women, though wo cannot help admiring them.” 
Then suddenly rousing himself from his reverie, ho 
continued—*'Uut what docs all this omount to? 
Surely, 1 have not been caught by a pair of bright 
eyes, fair tresses, and a bewitching smilo ? No, no! 
Rut wo will SCO how sho will appear by sunlight. 
Brilliont chandeliers in a well-appointed parlor oAcn 
have a magical cfTcct.” 

Opposite the village of lliinlingdon is a beautiful 
hill, frequently u?ed as a enmp-ground for Sunday 
school parties. Few lovelier spots can bo found in 
tho country. On ono side may be seen tho villogo, 
tho canal, and tho river; tho works of mail, side by 
side with those of nature, spread out in calm re¬ 
pose; while, on the other, loAy mountains rise in 
grand coiilrust, and fill the soul of the beholder with 
emotions of sublimity. Rustic tables and benches 
oro embowered in the thick foliage of tho oak, elm, 
ond maple, and afford a welcome rcsting-placo nAcr 
tho toilsoino ascent. Beneath a cluster of thoso 
trees, tho picuiic party was seated; and, the morn¬ 
ing repast being finished, Mariana reminded her 
brother of his promise (o give them some account 
of German literature, and particularly of the lay of 
tho Nlel)cluugcn. Let us, kind reader, listen to 
their discourse; for we, perhaps, may gather from 
it both nmuscinent and instruction. 

Filmot. I must tell you, at tho outset, dear sis¬ 
ter, that I claim hut a limited knowledge of tho 
loro into which you inquire. Tho regions which 
wo are about to enter havo been justly called, oven 
by a German, oloud land, gorgeous landand wo 
must divest ourselves of many prepossessions in 
order to seize the ossontial spirit of the Gorman 
mind, and to appreciate whnt will bo presented for 
our contemplation. Gorman litcraturo, which now 
begins to attract tho notice of tho world, has had 
fur cenlnrics a domain of its own. Magnates have 
ruled in it; stars have risen and sot in its firmament; 
a meridian sun 1ms illurtiinod it; and, again, Cim¬ 
merian darkness covered it, till a now light began 
to dawn—a light whoso brightness has increased 
up to tho prosonl (iino, and odornod it with all tho 
lints of tho rointiow. Of mnoh of this literary 
dovelopmenl and progroRs, the noighboring nations 


were for a long time as ignorant as of tho transac¬ 
tions of tho Celestial Empire. Germany was known 
to tho world only us a nation of rudo warriors and 
plodding boors. 

Mariana. That oceounts for tho query of Poro 
Bonliours, “St nn AUemand pent avoir deVesprit.'* 

Karsh. It may account for it, miss; but you 
will not contend that it jiislifics the ignorance of tho 
good father. Before a man makes a remark offeii- 
sivo to on entire people, ho ought at least to take 
pains to inform himself of their condition; other¬ 
wise ho exposes, as in this instance, only his own 
ignorance and presumption. 

Mariana. It would have required much coiirago 
in tho Frenchman to go on such a voyage of disco¬ 
very; for these regions have always upiKmrcd tome 
to bo cloudy, sombre, and enveloped in thick fogs. 

Filmot. Not at oil: tho voyage would have re¬ 
quired a little paticnco and perseverance, it is true; 
but these would have been rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of gorgeous landscn)M3S and fairy islands, 
surrounded, but not overshadowed, by llic.«c very 
clouds which you dread so much. For Germany 
had a golden ago of litcraturo before ours began to 
dawn; and she can boast of what few modern na¬ 
tions can cloim, a perfect epic, such as the Greeks 
alone can show, at a period which we arc accus¬ 
tomed to consider destitute of poetic talent and sunk 
in barbarism. This epic is tho famous Lay of ihu 
Niebcltingcn. 

Mrs. Tiior.\le. And pray, Mr. Filmot, wlio was 
tho author of that poem? 1 always like to know 
tho name of Ihe poet before I l)Ggin his work. 

Filmot. 1 Ix^licvc the name of the niilhor is un¬ 
known. Can you enlighten us on this point, Mr. 
Kar.sh ? 

Karsh. Lachman, who is probably the bc.^t 
living authurily on this subject, has clearly shown 
that (ho Lay of tho Nielx^liingcMi is not the produc¬ 
tion of any single niitlior, hut n collodion of n num¬ 
ber of popular songs, chanted ill Homeric style for 
the enlerlninmcnt of the jKmple; and so well dove¬ 
tailed together by tho unknown compiler, that it 
requires tho closest scrutiny to detect the seams 
between tho once detached parts. Sixteen difi’erenl 
poems arc hero woven into one—sometimes, it is 
(rue, nt (ho expenso of chronology (for many nna- 
chroiiisms aro found in it); hut giving us, in their 
combination, ono of the finest pictures of nii lieroic 
ago that can bo foiiml in any language. The lay 
lends us back to tho very times when tho noi iherii 
pantheon, the old Vnlhnlla, filled with its gods niul 
demigods, had still a strong hold upon the leelings 
of the people. That pantheon, by the way, con- 
Inined a world of wonders, more worthy of oiir 
study, as I shall lierenAor show, than even Grecian 
and Homan mythology. 

Mrs. Thorale. Mr. Karsh, you seem quite en- 
tliusiastio on tho subject of northern mythology. 
What nttrnelions can you find in those rude and 
colossal demons of the north? They have always 
soeincd to ino tho uncouth monsters of Fog Lund. 
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Kaiish. 1 am half inclined to laugh at you for 
looking at them through a foggy medium, and thus 
distorting their shape. I am confident that when 
you 1x3001110 acqiiuiiited with the Sagas of Frilhiof, 
of L'rya, of Tiior, mid some others, you will admit 
that they possess equal interest with the myths of 
the Greeks and the Komans, and have fur less ob¬ 
jectionable features. Hut I must no longer interrupt 
my friend Filmot, who, I perceive, is prepared to 
give us some account of the Niebeliiiigen. 

Filuot. The book in my hand is, indeed, the 
Niebelungen Lied, from which I propose to read 
some passages to illustrate my remarks. But let 
me first tell you that this poem has its basis in what 
18 commonly called the cycle of Northern Fiction; 
a cycle composed of fourteen sectors, or separate 
poems, some of which contain a hundred thousand 
verses, some seventy thousand, some sixty thou¬ 
sand, and so downward. 

MAniAXA/ Brother, hrother, it is olmost noon; 
and the shortest of these, if we are to lislen iicre, 
will not only leave us dinnerless and supperless, hut 
will convert our pic*nic into an encampment lor the 
summer. 

Filmot. Bo not alarmed Mariana; I almll not 
volimtecr iny services as a guide through those vast 
domains, where I am myself comparatively a stran¬ 
ger. Nor Is it necessary that we should plod through 
them ill the old-fashioned way of traveling, since a 
royal road to the epic has been ojK3ncd to ns through 
the Ileldenhucli, or llerobook. In this, wo find 
almost all the germs from which the Lay of the 
Ni»3bi*lungcn has sprung. By relating to you the de¬ 
tached myths, ns we find (hem in that lux)k, wo shall 
furnish you a clue to the poem. 

Mils. Tiioualk. Is that (he book o» wnioh you 
handed us, the other daVt a French translation? 

Filmot. The same—hut the trunsiaiioii is rulhor 
imjicrfccl. 

Jdiis. Thoralk. If it is the same, we will ex¬ 
cuse you from re|K3a(iiig all that is said in it alxiut 
Chriniliilde and her garden of roses, as well a.s 
what refers to the Kmperor Oltnit and the Turk, 
Machubol, with his dragon eggs, and many olhers. 
Only he kind enough to refresh our memories con¬ 
cerning the people that Ix3ar the same naino with 
the epic, and what is related of their conqueror, 
who, if I remember rightly, is the hero of the poem. 

Filmot. Nielxslimgoa-hmd, called also Nidland, 
or Nebcl-lniid, moans, in Ktiglish, the laud of wm/, 
and also the laud of obscurity. Its location has 
been a matter of dispute among the German anti¬ 
quaries. Some have made it Jutland; others, some 
country in the fur north of Europe. But, aflcr all 
their researches, it is still to us, as Carlyle says, a 
laud “ far beyond the firm horizon—a wonder-bear¬ 
ing region, that swims on the infinite waters unseen 
by bodily eye, or, at most, discerned os a faint 
streak banging in the blue depths, uncertain whether 
island or cloud.” There the Niebelungen had a 
hort (hoard), or treasure, which, according to tra¬ 
dition, was concealed in the bed of a river and on 


its shoro, by dwarf demons, who bad stolen it from 
its rightful owners, the gods of Vulhailu. The NIe- 
belungcn, in their turn, overcame the.<o demons, and 
took from them their treasure, while they captured 
one of the dwarf demon.'i, arid niuilo him keeiier of 
the hort. Bui the gold, being Ktolcn properly, car¬ 
ried with it a curse, which was entailed on each 
successive possessor. Wo shall meet with tliuse 
Children of the Mist several tiine.s in the |X)em. 

Kaksh. 1 beg leave to add, that the theory con¬ 
cerning thi.s hort is, that the children of the north, 
finding gold in Iho river and in the sand upon its 
shore, traced it to its source in the inuiailuins, which 
were considered the dwelling-jilaccs of the gods, 
and liciicc cuiicliuled that llie treasures must have 
been carried off from them—and wlio could rob tlie 
goils but the demons? Niebeinngeu-land was, in 
fact, only some aiiciunl Culifurnia. 

Mariana. 1 am sorry, Mr. Kar.di, that you have 
dispelled my dream of aerial beings by your cold 
pliilosupliieal account of the hort. 1 hud already 
commenced peopling my imaginary world with the 
various dwellers in that land of mist. 

Kaksii. You will have oinple opporliiiiily ibr 
such eolunizing, even before you reach the epic, in 
the doscriptiuii which 1 presume your brother will 
give us of Siegfrid. 

Here their utlention was arrested by an exclamo- 
lion from Miss Keelvay, who was Hlaiuling upon a 
beneb, apparently listening to some sound, Iho nature 
of whicli she was anxious to discover. Every ouo 
instantly becnino silent, and soon shared her sur¬ 
prise. Tho music of a guitar, played by no ordinary 
hand, struck their curs, and a rich, mellow voice 
was heard singing Iho following lines 

Let llelu’a sons nt pleasure wander 

From (Idle to dale, for sword and shield; 

Mine get they not: with linhicr, yonder 
Is oil my world—my battle field. 

Proud king’s revenge—the wide earth’s sadness 
I (here will not look back upon— 

Put only drink the gml’s own gladness, 

With Ing'horg in sweet union. 

Nay, love ! no perils here attend us: 

Bjoern and his champions, oil iu arms, 

Stand there below, and would defend us, 

If need were, ’gainst a world’s alarms. 

Myself, how gladly lliy defender; 

I’ll fight as now 1 clasp tlicc here! 

Ilow blessed bright Valual would I enter 
If thou wcit niy Valkyria.” 


[CHAPTER n. 

Miss Keelvay had been but an innlleniive hVteiicr 
to tho previous conversation, much of which she had 
lost by keeping up a fire of bodinogo with Horace 
Ross. The mysterious guitar-player, however, had 
inleroslcd her so much, that she ceased eoqiielling 
with Mr. Ross, much to his displeasure, and fixed 
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hor whole mind on iho unseen minslrol, whose per- 
ruriimiico she appropriated us nn exclusive conipU- 
meat to liersclf. This wos doubtless the secret of 
the iaterust sho evinced in tiie minstrelsy 

As soon os the song had ceased, she exclaimed, 
with great vivacity, «Qh, that must be Dr. Meuly; 
ho regretted so much that ho was not one of our 
party, and wished ho could bo my cavalier servatite 
for the day." Mrs. Thoralo with dilliculiy sup¬ 
pressed tt smile at the equivocal comptinicnl convoyed 
by the Doctor’s Italian, but ^liss Kcclvay did not 
ob.<ervc this, and continued: Do, Miss Mariana, 
send some one and invito liim to join us.” 

“ If Captain Sankcr,” replied Miss Filniot, ” will 
consent to bo our herald, ho has powers plenipo¬ 
tentiary to summon the unknown minstrel into our 
august presence.” 

TJic eapluin rose with mock gravity, and, ossuming 
a military altitude, inquired: <<Shall I say. Miss 
Filmol, that a Wilenagcmoto is held, before which 
ho must appear?” 

«No, no! captain, who over heard of ladies sit¬ 
ting ill n Witenugemote? You know that the council, 
which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors called by that 
name, was composed of the sages of tlie nation; and 
men in those days, as in ours, never gave us credit 
for superior mental powers. If you will lx: Teutonic, 
go tell the wanderer that we celebrate the feast of 
Ilertlm, and that he is invited to share our rural 
festival.” 

Captain Sankcr went on his mission, and soon 
returned with a young gcnllemun, who proved to bo, 
not Dr. Mealy, but a strangur to almost every one 
of the company; I say almost^ for Mr. Kur.’^h ap¬ 
proached him, ond looking n moment in his face, 
exclaimed, “Develour! how do you come here? 
I might have looked for you in the saloons of Paris, 
but certainly not amid the wild and romantic scenery 
of the Juniata. Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to 
present to you my friend andqiiondamfcllow-travclcr. 
Count Louis Develour. Though his name indicates 
French extraction, ho was born on English soil, 
being a son of one of the emigres of the French 
Kevolution.” AHcran introduction to tho individual 
moinbers of tho company, the count replied to his 
friend’s inquiries by saying, that ho had become 
weary of tho insipid pleasures of Paris, *and was 
now making a tour through n land to which ho was 
daily becoming more and more attached; that In his 
wanderings ho happened to come into this neighbor¬ 
hood, and, attracted by its natural beauties, bo had 
already prolonged his stay several days. Guitar in 
hand, lie had leH his hotel that morning to seek tho 
shady retreats of the groves, and, whiling away a 
few hours with some of tho old northern songs, ho 
was summoned to a parly which api)carcd to him, 
under the circumstauces, almost like a meeting of 
tho Valkyr.s. 

Hero Mariana replied, “And to us, Count Dove- 
lour, you npi)oar almost like ono of the Witigons, 
sent to aid us in our inquiries into the lore of bygone 
Teutonic days; for we are assembled here to listen 


to songs of tho ancient minstrels that celebrated tho 
fearful fate of tho heroes and nations of antiquity. 
Pray, what song was that which w*ns the happy 
cause of your introduction into our little circle?” 

“It was the song of Frithiof, who, woiliiig for 
his beloved Ingeborg, thus utters his feelings in soli¬ 
tude. After the song is ended, Frithiof and lngclM>rg 
meet, and kneel before tho altar of the divinity, 
where lie plights his faith to Bole’s daughter.” 

Hero Miss Keclvay remarked, “ Mr. Dcvcloiir, us 
you come just now from tho gay ond fascinating 
saloons of tho French metropolis, you must think us 
very stupid to spend our time prying into the musty 
records of tho past, when it might bo spent so much 
more pleasantly in n lively feet chamiietcr^ such ns I 
om.told they get up so delightfully in tho vicinity of 
the capital de vtougd.^^ 

“Far from it. Miss Kcclvay,” replied tho polite 
Frenchinon, not seeming to notice her barbarous use 
of his paternal language; “so fur from.finding such 
conversations stupid, 1 have delighted in them from 
my yoiilh, and have devoted no small part of my 
time, both at home and abroad, to the study of the 
history, litcraluro, and manners of thoso remote 
oges.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Thoralo, “it w’ill require no 
opology, if wo request Mr. Filmot to proceed with 
the story of Sicgfrld, as related in the song of the 
Niebeliiiigen.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Dcvciour; “tho Lay of 
the Niebolungen has always been ono of my favorite 
epics.” 

Mr. Filmol proceeded: “Tho epic opens by in¬ 
forming us tliat in tho land of Burgtmd, at Worms, 
on the Uhino, there lived a royal maiden, tho daugh¬ 
ter of tho king, who, having become on orphan by 
the death of her father, lived in strict seclusion under 
tho protection of her mother Utc, and of her three 
brothers, Gunther, Gerimt, and Gisclher. Her name 
was Chrimhildo. In her seclusion, she ha.s a mys¬ 
terious communication with the invisible world, the 
denizens of which make known to her, by dreams 
and other portents, tho fate that awaits her. Thu.«^, 
in the very lx:ginning of tho poem, sho is represented 
os foreshadowing in a dream a part of the terrible 
catastropho of the epic:— 

< Chrimhililc, innocent as fair, dreamed, as night whihd 

away. 

That she a noble falcon mewed, for many an anxious 
day; 

But soaring, it was Acrccly clutched by wrathful cagh a 
twain; 

That she, entranced, must sco it torn, did cause her 
heartfelt pain.’ 

“Awaking in terror, she relates the dream to her 
mother, who interprets it as follows:— 

< Tho falcon thou dost foster so, a noblo knight will be ! 
Heaven guard his life! or, ere long time, he’ll die by 

treachery.’ 

“Alarmed at the prediction, she replies:^ 
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* Oh ! hint not at the nuptial tie, dear mother, unto me, j 
For I by every wooing kniglit would unaccoatcd bo; | 
My beauty, ns a royal maid, I’ll carry to the grave.' | 

"But hor mother bids her \ 

* Reject not so decidedly ; 

■ , . - ■■■■— thouMt be a matohless wife.’ 

*<Tbo first shadow of iho cpio action boro rises : 
like a thin, small cloud on a beautiful morning sky, 
destined to grow thick and black, till, pregnant with ; 
thunder and fierce lightning, it overshadows Iho 
entire heavens. 

“At the sumo limo there lived in Santen, on the 
Rhine, Siegfrid, Iho son ofKingSigismiind and Queen 
Sigelind, who, while yet a l>oy, had performed deeds 
worthy of the greatest lieroes. He heard of Iho 
wonderful beauty of tho maiden at Worms, ond he, 
the handsomest, tho bravest, and tho most joyous 
hero-youth of his age, goes forth to woo tho most 
modest and beautiful maid of tho continent. Rut 
again a warning, like a spirit-voice, breathes through 
tho poem:— 

*Aud when Uwas told to Sigelind—tho queen so rich 
and mild. 

She great anxiety endured, 'bout him, her gallant child; 
For she well knew King Gunther's court—also his stal¬ 
wart men; 

All, therefore, tried to turn his mind from wooing there 
and then.' 

“ Rut the Siegfrid goes forth with rich gifia ond | 
costly arms, accompanied by only a few warriors. ; 
lie arrived Iwforo tho royal castio at Worms in such | 
splendor, that 

< There did tho people, one and all, begin to stare and 
peer; 

Many of Gunther's serving-men run out as they drew 
near.' 

“ No one, however, knows them; no one can give 
an account of their youthful louder. Then Hagen 
Von Tronci is seat for, to whom every prince and 
warrior of renown was known, but ho also confesses 
that he had never seen the youtliful liero Rut oiler 
soino surmises, ho adds— 

'I'm fain to own, thougn traveled much beyond our 
Burgtindic, 

It ne'er bufcll, by any chance, that I did Siegfrid see; 

Yet will I vouch, on best belief,—not doubting I am 
right, 

That yonder stately striding chief is he—that valiant 
knight. 

'Therefore I eoiinsel that the chief be courteously 
received, 

And wo deserve not such rebuke, as he deals out, when 
grieved. 

Resides, his form of finest mould induces courtesy; 
lie has clTcctcd by Ids arm rare feats of potency.' 

“ Ho then relates a part of Siegfrid’s previous his¬ 
tory ond deeds; liow the Shilbung and Niebotung, 
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sons of the King of the Nicbolungon, fell out, after tho 
death of their father, in an attempt to divide the 
immense Aor/, or treasure, IcA by him; ond bow 
Siegfrid, who happened to pass that way, was chosen 
their umpire, and was to receive as bis reword llie 
famous sword, Ralinung, which was irresistible, and 
could clcavo steel and rocks. Siegfrid made a just 
division, but both parlies were dissatisfied, and re¬ 
solved to kill him. Siegfrid, however, slow both tho 
giants with his good sword, conquered tho land of 
tho Nicbetungen, and became solo possessor of tho 
Niebcluiigen-hort. Rut tho dwarf, Atbcricli, keeper 
of the treasure, wished to avengo his lords. Pos¬ 
sessed of the so-callcd Tarn-cappo (a cloak which 
made its wearer invisible), ho attacked Siegfrid. Rut 
Siegfrid overcame him also, took from him the Torn- 
cajqxi, and, locking up tho treasure in a mountain 
castle, compelled him to guard it. 

“ Hagen further relates how Siegfrid had slain a 
dragon, ond had bathed in Ids blood, which imparted 
to his skin the toughness of horn, without diminish¬ 
ing its sofiiicss. Henco hisnomo Siegfrid, which 
means, with the horny sAin. 

“Siegfrid is then ndiipticd to tho royol presence.'’ 

Mrs. Thokalb. Why is it that n cap or clonk, 
whicli makes its wearer invisible, plays its rule in 
tho legends of almost overy notion? Tho Greeks 
had it. Tho Orientals ore fiill of it. Thu Normans, 
the Saracens, the Saxons, to say nothing of the Scan¬ 
dinavians and Gauls, all Imvo it among their myths; 
and yet, of all ollicrs, it seems to mo to liavo tho 
least claim to beauty, and the least foundation in 
natural causes. 

Kaksii. Tho Tarn-cappo owes its origin, in all 
probability, to u prevailing faith in the e.xi}>ience 
of invisible powers suiwrior to men. The good and 
(ho bad were under the inlliience of these s])iritiial 
|K)Wers; and what more natural than that ilieso 
powers should endow their favorites with a ineaKiiro 
of their own superiority? As man, in tho infancy 
of his development, cannot comprehend the doing of 
any act without visible means, a cop, a scarf, or a 
ring is made tho material instrument, or “charm,” 
by wliicli tho mirncio is wrought. And in thoso 
days of slow traveling, may not tho sudden appear¬ 
ance of a hero, who was supposed to Ixi a hundred 
miles distant, have sii^csted to the inultitudu some 
supernatural agency,os|)ccially if he npiwured among 
them with an outlandish piece of apparel, the uso 
of which they were tumble to divine? Would not 
the marvelous journeys and marches of Charles XII. 
of Sweden, Imvo given ample ground for such legends 
to an ignorant and siipcnslilious people? 

Develour. Why need wo labor so assiduously to 
account fur these wonilors, by making them the mcro 
ofispring of siipcrsiiliun, when we have abundant 
facts around us, ns inexplicable ns they, niid yet, if 
wo may trust our senses, undeniably true? Mag¬ 
netism may account for some; but enn it sath/ao- 
tority nceoiint for all? Is it more marvelous for ono 
man to make himself invisible, than for another, by 
a few simple material means, (o bring before his 
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rellow-bcliigs his past and present tlioiighls, and, by 
a lilllo cn'orl, his fhturo? 

MAniANA. You do not moan to say that you 
bcliovo this to bo possible? 

Dbvelour. Not only do 1 mean to say that it is 
possible, but that I have seen it done. During my stay 
with the followers of Shastemundi, and with the 
Dervises of the Ganges, I was initiated into many 
of their mysteries, and have been reluctant, ever 
since, to deny the truth of many things which seem 
to bo mere legends of a superstitious age. 

Every one of the company was surprised at tho 
words of tho stranger, and even Mr. Karsh hardly 
know what to think or say. A profound sileneo 
ensued. At length. Miss Keelvay broke tho spoil by 
asking, not without some trepidation, ‘‘And are you 
willing to give us n specimen of tlio art which you 
learned among these outlandish men? Will you tell 
mo tho past of my life, and show mo tho future? 
' Cnn you do this without any of tho frightful scenes 
which I have read of as the accompaniments of such 
experiments?” 

Allern few moments’ hesitation, Dovciour replied: 
“ I can and will do all that you request; nor need 
you fear tho preparations and forms of the experi¬ 
ment. Uut let mo warn you to lie satisfied with tho 
past and tho pre.scnt; lot tho fiituro remain in tho 
obscurity in which it is wisely hid from us.” 

Miss Keelvay. No, no; let mo see nil, if you can 
show it to mo. 

Uoveloiir then asked for Port, or some other dark- 
colored wine, and for a goblet, or any vessel with a 
wide mouth. Both wore produced. Again there 
was a profound silence. Every ono was absorbed 
in strnngo thoughts. Tho Nicbcliingen Lied was for 
tho moment forgotten, and every eyo was directed 
to tho young Frenchman. 

It was a picturesque group, thus assembled under 
the sliado of the primeval forest. Tho sun had 
almost reached tho meridian, yet so dense was tho 
foliage of tho ancient oaks, that only here and there 
a ray of sunlight penetrated the green canopy and 
rested on somo ono of tho company. On tho trunk 
of n fallen tree sat Filmot, his book still in his hand, 
his eyo fastened on Dovoloiir, and iniconscioiis of tho 
prescnco of any one else; for he too had Iicen a 
dreamer, and ho still loved to wander in the land 
of mysteries. Next to him sat his sister, with ono 
arm resting on him and tho other on her hip, glancing 
timidly from tho stranger to her brother, and then 
again at tho stranger. 6 Ir. Knrsli and Mrs. Thornlo 
sat on another prostrate trunk, on tho led of Filmot, 
ho with his head resting upon his hand, while she, 
forgetting her iisiinlly exqiiisitu sense of propriety, 
gave way to n slight faintness, and assiiiiicd n hnlf- 
rcciimlient position, with her elbow resting on tho 
log. Tho Russos and Captain Sanker formed a littlo 
group on tho right of Filmot. Tho faces of all tho 
company wore an expression of curiosity, mingled 
with apprehension. Devoloiir stood in front of Fil¬ 
mot, by tho side of a riido scat which ho had dra\vn 
thitlior for Miss Keelvay. At that moment, a passing 
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cloud obscured tho sun, and gave to tho dense shade 
a darker and gloomier line. Develour poured tho 
wine into the goblet, whicli ho held in his left hand, 
then iKissed tho tipof bis finger several times around 
tho rim of tho goblet, breathed strongly upon tho 
liquid, and, presenting it to Miss Keelvay, requested 
her to lircathu upon it in liko manner, and to await 
the result. Sho received the goblet with a tremu¬ 
lous hand, and did as sho was directed. Vapors 
then seemed to ariso upon tho edge of tho cup, and 
tho liquid, till then clear, became troubled and turbid. 
After awhile tho liquor again settled, and its siirfaco 
Iiccamu smooth and transparent as a mirror. 

“ Look upon tho siirfaco,” said Doveloiir, who 
was slaiuling Iwhiiid Miss Keelvay, “ and toll mo 
whiit you see.” 

Jliss Keelvay replied— 

‘‘I see the incidciits of my early childhood in tho 
town ot E. My sister and I aro playing on tho col¬ 
lege hill. I am oil tho point of fulling over the pre¬ 
cipice, and nm rescued by n young mail, who imme¬ 
diately leaves 1110.” 

‘‘ llreatho ngnin iqion the wine,” said Dovelour. 

Shu obeyed, and imuicdialely e.xclaimed— 

‘‘Tho scene is changed. Oh, this is wonderful! 
Tho very events that occurred only two years ago, 
when I was at Green Drier, in Virginiii, are all hero, 
oven to tho riiiiiiing nwiiy of tho horses. lint stoji; 
why does tho image of that young man, whom I met 
ngiiiii at those Springs, pass by so quickly? Oh, I 
wish I could stop it!” 

Develour interrupted her unconscious soliloquy, 
and said— 

‘‘ Breathe onco more upon tho wine.” 

Sho did so; but now her coiintcnnnco changed, 
while she eontinued to speak as if under some invo¬ 
luntary impulse. 

‘‘All changed ngnin! In a largo mansion in n 
great city ! They adorn me for a bridal party; I 
nm a bride, and tho young man I met at tho Springs 
is the bridegroom ! We are married ;—but what is 
this? Mr. II. falls upon Ibo tloor; a man feels his 
pulse, shakes his head, and my otvii imago falls bo- 
side him : thesaiiio doctor feels my pulse and shakes 
his head. Tlio guests are agitated, and, weeping, 
they carry us out. A funeral and two collins! Dead: 
O God! dead on my wedding clay!” and sho drop|wd 
the goblet, wbich broke into many pieces. I’alo ns 
a corpse, sho leaned against a tree, in order to keep 
from fainting. 

Dovelour stood behind her with folded arras, his 
features as rigid ns those ofn marblo statue. Dmiik- 
ing the silence, ho said— 

" You ought not to have broken the goblet; I 
thought I saw you among the mottrtiers.” 

“ Oh, if you think so, prepare another goblet, and 
let me learn tho truth.” 

“Impossible,” said Dcvcloiir; “only ono goblet 
cnn bo prepared during the sumo moon for tliu same 
person. So it is laid down by my Oricntiil teachers; 
and only three tiiagie mirrors may lie prepared by tho 
same operator during the space of a iiigltl and u day.” 
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Mrs. Thorule now addressed ^fr. Dcvelonr, and 
rcqiiuslcd him to prepare a mirror for her. 

Dcvelonr replied: ** I will not refuse you my ser¬ 
vices to the extent of my power, in this mailer; hut 
1 advise every one to leave the magic mirror imcon- 
siilted. I have never consulted it my.<elf.” 

Mrs. Thoralc insisted, and he prepared ihe mirror. 
When he was about to place it in her hand, she 
said— 

“ Can you not look into it yourself, and answer 
me such inquiries as 1 may make, without telling 
me all you see 

Develour replied in the afTirmativc; and she 
breathed upon the mirror and gave it hack to him. 

As soon as he had fixed his eyes upon the llnid, ho 
became pale; but uttered not a word till addressed 
by Mrs. Thoralo. Drawing a deep breath, she 
asked— 

“ What of the present ? Where are my thoughts 
now?” 

Develotip replied: “Vacillating between earth and 
the spirit land.” 

Mrs. Thoralo continued: “And what keeps my 
thoughts on earth?” 

“ The love of abstract thought and a poetic imogi- 
nation,” said Devclotir. 

“Ami what,” said Mrs. Thorale, “of the future? 
Am I to die young or old, single or married, a 
natural death or a violent one ?” 

Devolour hade her breathe again on the cup, and 
fhtMi answered: “You will die young and single; 
not a iiutitral death, and yet not a violent one.” 

Then, ns if to prevent further imptiries, Dcvelonr 
turned to the others and said: “ 1 think we have loo 
long interrupted Mr. Filinot’s account of the Niel)e- 
lungeii Lied; and I presume that onoiigh has boon 
exhibited of this Lnslcra art to satisfy all, that 
“ there are more things in heaven and earth than 
e’er were dreamed in oiir philosophy.” 

Filinol replied: “ Ko, no; I have oncii dreamed 
of such powers, and they shall not csca|K3 me now 
without a )>ersonal trial of llicin. Let me breathe 
U|K>ii the cup, and then tell mo the future; 1 care 
not for Ihe past and the present.” 

Develour lK>wed, and handing him the goblet, 
said: “ If that is your wish, breathe three times 
over the wine before you rcliirii it to me.” 

Filmot complied, and returned the cup. 

“ And now, Mr. D<?vclour, what will bo my fate 
within the next five years?” 

Dcvelonr looked long upon the wine, nnd finally 
said: “To leave your native land; to visit a king¬ 
dom ruled by a Nestor among monnrehs; to l>e an 
eye-witness of the overthrow of that king; to aid in 
the disorgani/ntion of that kingdom; to be looked 
upon with suspicion by the new government; to re¬ 
turn to your native land; to become the involuntary 
abettor of a lawless mob in one of its lai^’st citic.s ; 
to cause the death of two of that mob; and, finally, 
to escape with your life, u cripple, made such by the 
citizen soldiers of your own nqmhiic.” 

Having listened with prufound allciilion to these 


predictions, Filmot remarked: “Nothing is more 
improbable than that all or any one of these events 
should occur. 1 am averse to traveling, still more 
averse to mingling in a crowd, and deem it next to 
impossible that 1 should ever l>e found in a mob. If, 
therefore, you prove to bo a true prophet in this in- 
,stance, I shall over aflcr l)o a firm believer in Ihe 
loOicst prcieiisions of your art.” 

Develour bowed, but mode no reply. 

Harriet nnd Angcliiic Hoss, nnd their brother, 
were seated at n little distance during this scene, 
awe nnd terror dejneted on their countenances; 
while Captain banker, who leaned nguiii'^t an old 
oak tree, with his arms folded U]H)Ii his breast, was 
a silent aiul evidently a hkeplicul observer of iho 
exhibition, lie shook his head several limes during 
the performance, ond a slight curl of Jiis lip made it 
manifest that he regarded Ihe whole thing as u clever 
trick of legerdemain. JMiss Kcelvay liad, in the 
mean lime, taken a scat near him, us if seeking, in 
hi.« society, relief from the feelings of dread and fear 
that had seized her. 

In order to turn the conversation, nnd ohimgo Iho 
current of thought which had .spread, like a dark 
cloud, over the compaii}', he said— 

“ Wo have ventured far enough U|)ou enchanted 
ground. Let us Unvare the fate of Thomas the 
Khymer, le.st we lx* comixilted to remain, hy some 
imprudence of oiirs, seven or thrice seven years in 
these regions. I propose therefore lliat we return, 
while we yet have opportunity, to Ihe material 
world, and to the heroes of flesh and h]oo<]. Favor 
us still further, Mr. Filinol, with the adventures of 
your knight, Siegfrid, whom wo saw iiilrodueed at 
the court of HurgiiiuMand.” 

Filmot, who had remained in a Ihoiighlfiil mood, 
was roused from liis abstraction hy the request of 
Saiikcr, and, colleeling his ihoiiglils, rosiimcd his 
narrative. 

“ Iinincdinlely nHcr Siegfrid’s reception hy King 
Giinlher, we find him displaying llie rash and reck¬ 
less charncler |>cculjar to Ihe northern wurrior.s of 
that age. King Gimlher inquires of him his object 
ill making so long a journey. Siegfrid replies that ho 
has heard of the prowess of the king, and has come 
to tnciisiire swonls with him and to overthrow him. 
The king’s followers, usluiinded nt such audacity, 
seize ihoir swords; but, through the mediation of 
Hagen, an amicable adjiislmciit is efl'cclcd, and Sieg 
frid becomes nn inmate of the royal castle. 

“A full year has he spent ihcro witliotil a sight 
of the royal maid whom ho came to woo, when, sinl- 
dcnly, the Baxoii king, Liiidiger, and the Danish 
king, Liudegasl, came with a great host to conquer 
Gunther and his Ihirgiind-laiul. Siegfrid iinmo 
diatcly is placed at the head of Giinllier's forces, 
overcomes Liudegasl, and sends him a prisoner to 
Gunther. Ho then atlnck.s iho Huxons, and con¬ 
quers them also. The buttle being over, Ihe lioroes 
return to the castle, where they are received with 
open arms and great rejoicings. Thus ends thu 
second book of the legend. Some parts of the dc- 
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scription of tlioballlo aro really ilno; for oxamplo, 
where SiegfriUt on tlio ove of the engogement, ad- 
drosses his soldiers— . / 

* The Ilurgund knights were told to bind the banner to 
the spear, 

And Siegfrid shonted to his friends: ** Ohecr up, the foe 
is near! 

If I do live, before the light of this day’s sun bo gone, 
We’ll give some Saxon mothers cause to wish they 
ne’er had borne. 

Ye warriors of the fruitful Rhine, be bold, and follow 
tno; 

Tor I will lend you to tljo foe, King Liudger’a ycomnnry. 
There will you see helm>howing rare, by most hcroio 
hands} 

We turn not till we’ve met the foe and scattered oil his 
bands.” * 

” Tho batllo begins, and 

' The knights of Denmark, nothing loth, fought bravely 
in the field. 

One heard their blows fall heavily on mony a Biirgund 
shield; 

And many a broken, kccn-edgcd sword upon tho grass 
dill lie— 

Tho bravo of Saxony, likewise, did combat manfully. 

’’Wherever Gunther’s knights pressed on, they gave 
the foe no Inw« 

And everywhere, whore falchions flashed, one gaping 
gosiics saw. 

Tho horses’ flank and saddle-cloth, dripped streams of 
living blood; 

Right dnuntlcBsly, for honor’s sake, tho warring knight¬ 
hood stood.’ 

” In tho third book, Siegfrid has an intorviow with 
Chrimhildo. Ho becomos dcoply onomored, and sho 
returns his lovo. In this book, wo also have de¬ 
scriptions of tho feasts and wnriiko nmusements of 
tho heroes of old. Meanwhile, Siegfrid, like a true 
knight, deems himself unworthy of such a trensuro 
as his lady lovo appears in his oyos, and, influenced 
by tiicso feelings, resolves to return homo; but 
Gunther and bis brothers porsuado him to remain. 

”Tlio fourth book introduces tho lady, who is 
mainly tho cause of tho subsequent trogedy. Tho 
reader is led from Dtiigund, on the merry Rhino, fur 
ovur tho sea to a northern and foggy shore. Thcro 
lives tho beautiful Brunhilda. What a woman! 

’ There was, famed daughter of a king, who dwelt far 
o’er the sea: 

With her none other maid could vie in form or dignity. 
Royond all mensuro she was fair, and prowess-full I 
ween. 

With wooing knight her hand she staked on cast of 
javelin keen. 

’The ponderous stone she far could hurl, and bound 
beyond tho mass; 

Such knights us suitored for her love had Drunhild to 
surpass. 

Three several games the wooer brave must wid ere she 
would wed; 

Failed he in one, forthwith was he dispatched by loss 
of head.’ 


” Gunther has beard of her surpassing beauty and 
woullh, and determines to sue for tlio hand of this 
Amazon, allhough his brothers and all his friends 
endeavor to dissuade him from making tho attempt. 

’’When Hagen, who seems to bo the Mentor of 
ibeso knights of tho golden fleece, saw that his roso- 
lulion could not bo changed, ho advises Gunther to 
lokc Siegfrid wiili Inqi. Siegfrid consents to accom¬ 
pany tho king on condition of receiving Chrimhildo 
ill marriage on their return. Then follows a beauti¬ 
ful description of tho industry and skill displayed by 
tho royol maiden and her attendants, who prepare 
the outfit for the adventurers. Wo ore then led 
down the llliino, and across tho waters to the strong 
castle of Iscnstcin, whore the proud Brunhilda 
dwell. 

” The strangers are received with great courtesy, 
and Brunhilda addresses Siegfrid, in particular, with 
great kindness. 

’Welcome to me. Sir Siegfrid, welcome to Isculand! 
Tho purport of tliy coming hero 1 fain would under- 
Bland.’. 

“ She seems to know him, and to Ikj pleased wiili 
his arrival; and yet, when ho explains the object of 
their journey— 

‘ Behold here now, tho King of Rhine, Gunther, tlio 

rich and strong, 

Whoso only object is thy love, which ho 11 possess ere 
long; 

With him, on that account. In truth, I left my native 
homo, 

Had lie not been my sovereign lord, I surely had not 
. come,* 

she at once assumes the haughty bearing of the 
queen, and receives him only as the subject of Gun¬ 
ther, without tho slightest manifestation of any pre¬ 
vious acqunlntanco. Throughout the remainder of 
the poem, she evidently persists in an assumed igno¬ 
rance of Siegfrid’s real position and clmraclcr; yet 
ihoro is nothing which explains the mystery, or in¬ 
forms us when or how they had met before. This 
passage has alway.s puzzled me; for there seems to 
be Q gap in tho narrative, which, if filled up, might 
render explicable much of Brunhilda’s subsequent 
conduct.” 

KAnsif. You arc right. Tho filling up of that 
blank would explain all Itint appears sirnngo in 
her Ircnlmcnt of Siegfrid; but, in order to fill it up, 
wo must have recotirso to the Volsiiiigsagn, or Le¬ 
gend of tho Volsung, where wo find an account of 
the adventures of Siegfrid previous to liis ncqiiaint- 
anco with Gunther. I will relate them ns they arc 
found thcro; but I shall bo obliged to bring foi^vnrd 
with them several of those foggy monsters (as Mrs. 
Thoralo calls them) that liclong to tho mighty 
northern pantheon. 

(Tobe eontinued.) 
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THE ORPHAN FAMILY. 

B» BAEAH nEPBUBN HAYEB. 

Thou in Iho Slmdow of tlio Rock Bimit dwell, 
Tho Rock of Sltength—Furcwcll.— Remans. 


Mrs. Bruce was a widow who Imd recently been 
borcRVcd of her liushnnd, and tho mother of six 
eliildron, tiio cldoBt not above roiirtcen years of ago. 
Her piaco of rosidonco was a.sinall two story house, 
til tho outskirts of a littlo country village. This, 
with Iho adjoining garden, was her only property. 
All Iho surplus earnings of her husband’s lifo of toil 
had been, with scrupulous oxacliicss, invested here! 
and sho could noVer forget tho smile, half serious, 
half playful, which animated his faco when, on 
cnioring his dwelling ono ovoning, a few weeks 
before his donlli, Iio told tier— 

“ I liavo tills evening mndo tho Inst payment on 
(ho houso. It is now ours; and it is said, if n widow 
is IcR with a lioiiso over her head, slio can get 
along; so, should I dio to-morrow, I supposo I need 
feel no apprehension with regard to your futuro oir- 
ciimslonces.” 

This was uttered jestingly; and who that looked 
on the stalwart frame and iron sinows of.thnt strong 
man, could linvo supposed Hint, smitten by disease, 
in a few weeks tho places whieh knew him then 


should know him no more; and that, although un¬ 
conscious of it, tlio fearful shadow was already 
hanging over liim. Ho was a poor man, and had 
earned by Iho sweat of his brow tho bread which 
fed his deslilulo mother (wlio lived with liim), Ids 
wife, and a family of six children. Nor did he re¬ 
pine nt Ids lot or imagine it a hard ono; ho had hcaltli 
and strength, was active and industrious, and it was 
swe/ot lo labor for thoso ho loved. And when, in 
tlio ovoning, ho returned from Ids work, and his 
children ran to meet him—a loving contest among 
them ns lo who should hold his lintd hand—and ho 
caught his wifo’s placid smilo as sho stood at the 
door, with her orms feldcd across her breast, await¬ 
ing his coming, ho sometimes felt that Ids cup of 
happiness was flilcd oven to overflowing; ond was 
more grateful to tho God who conferred upon him 
thoso blessings, than ho to whoso luxuries and en¬ 
joyments every quarter of Iho globs has been taxed 
to contributo. Although a poor man, as we have 
said, his obituary notice would hnvo told you ho 
was a kind husband mid a tender father; nor wos it 
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any wonder his widow mourned ns ono wlio could 
not bo comroricd, In Iho first rrantic cbnilitions of 
grief, slio seemed to question Iho juslico of tho Al¬ 
mighty liimsolf. " Wliat Imvo I done,” sho would 
oxclnim, in tones of piercing anguish, "that I shonid 
bo thus sorely visited V’ Long had her aged pastor 
knelt and prayed, oft liad ho wept, and frequent had 
Iwcn his leaeliings cro lio could bring Iho rebellious 
lips to utter, “Not my will, but tliino, O Lord, bo 
done.” At Iho limo of which wo write, sho sat at 
tho window, looking into the gray mid (lensivo light 
of a waning autumn day, wniching llio scro brotvn 
leavos ns they fell rustling to tlio earth, and listen¬ 
ing to Iho moaning wind! Nature scorned to partici- 
pnto so much in the melancholy of her feelings, that 
her heart felt soothed and comforted, while hor tears 
foil thick ns rain-drops. Tho liro burned cheerily 
upon llio clean-swept hearth; but she noted it not. 
Tho mothor-in-Iaw, who had stifled tier own grief in' 
order that'sho might administer comfort to ono who 
appeared to stand so sorely in needhf it, had placed' 
the Iltllo ones in their cots, and resumed tier knitting; 
but stilt tho disconsolnlo ono look no notico. 

“Grandmother,” at length said Martha, tlio eldest 
child, a mild, pensive-looking girl of fourteen, " I 
mot Iho pastor’s Indy to-day, aild she says since hor 
last child is married site feels so lonely, that if mo- 
thor and you can spare mo, sho will Inko mo to her 
hoiiso and give mo somo more schooling, besides 
putting mo in n way to carit aTcspcctiiblo livelihood. 
And Mr. Warner, Who chanced just then to bo pass¬ 
ing, stopped to say that ho needed a boy to run 
errands and do somo littlo jobs iibout Iho farm, and, 
if Freddy could bo spared, he Would liko to Imvo 
him. They will both call to-morrow to seo about it.” 

Tho grandmother clasped Iter withered hands to¬ 
gether with joy and thankfulness while Martha 
thus spoke, and replied— 

“ It has been my earnest prnyor, over since Iho 
death of your dear father, that God would havo us 
in his holy keeping; and, lo! my children, I nm 
already answored. Thcro will bo two loss to pro- 
vido for, which, in our straitened cirenmsinnees, is 
a great matter; and your earnings will go towords 
assisting Ihoso more helpless than yourselves.” 

Freddy, who was now twelve years old, was sit¬ 
ting on tho wide hearth, engaged in mending a fish¬ 
ing-net by Iho light of Iho flro. Boy liko, ho had 
been whistling over his work until his sister spoke, 
when ho was instantly altontivo; and, ns he now 
raised Iho heavy dark lashes which shaded his 
bright hazel eyes, they woro misty with tears. 

“ Oh, grandmother,” said ho, “ I must leave 
school; but I should not mind tlint, if I wore only 
old enough to support you nil by my labor." 

“ Vou will bo old enough lo do a great deal to¬ 
wards it in a fow years, my dour boy. In Iho moan 
limo, I bless God for Iho warm,.nneclionntQ heart 
which beats in your young bosom, and that you nro' 
likely lo find n plnco with n man like Mr. Warner, 
who will in nil respects sot yon agood oxnmplb.” 

This short convoreation, upon a topic so deeply' 


interesting, had been snlllcient lo nroufco Iho nilfcir 
lion of tho molhor of the children, who gave evi 
denco of its having doilo so by wringing lior hnnds| 
while sho exclaimed, with a voice of passionate 
lamentation— 

“ Oh, mother, how con you spook with so much 
composuro of parting with Iho children? Well 
may I say, if I nm deprived of my children, I am 
indeed bereaved.” 

“ It is n trial, I acknowicdgo, my daughtor,” re¬ 
plied Iho old Indy; “but how IlinnkrnI should yon bo 
that they have a prospect of being placed whore 
they will still bo, in n ninnnor, under your own eye. 
How light nro your ufllicllons, compared with ihoso 
of my iHJor ftiend Mrs. Neville. And I would you 
jiossessed her unwavering confidence in the just and 
righteous providence of God.” 

Old Mrs. Hrnco was ono of that much-nbiised 
class—a husband’s inothor. But wisely had her 
son thought, mid Innght his family lo feel, according 
to Iho beautiful Irish saying, “A niolhor’s breath’s 
n blessing in a house.” And hero lot mo pause one 
moment lo observe that bitter, indeed, is oflcnllmcs 
Iho lot of her who'is entirely dependent upon Iho 
bounty of n son for support; is forced lo mnko 
lior homo with a woman upon whoso allbction sho 
lias not Iho claim of blood. In tho family circle, 
flow ninny nro the slights sho is obliged to pass un¬ 
noticed ; how many u galling taunt and covert sar¬ 
casm is sho forced lo swallow with submission! 
How slender is hor wardrobo; and how sorely does 
sho strive lo repair it rather than ask for necessaries 
BO grudgingly bestowed! How nro hor virtues un¬ 
derrated and hor faults magnified; and when, not¬ 
withstanding nil her efforts to render herself uscllil, 
sho discovers that hor child, for whoso welfare sho 
would yield up hor life, considers hor in Iho way, 
and looks upon her with coldness and distrust, with 
Whnt n crushed and longing spirit docs sho yearn for 
Iho quiet of that narrow liouso whero tho weary 
nro for'ovor nt rest. This, ns wo Imvo boforo said, 
was not Iho case in Mr. Briico’s family; ho loved 
and rospccicd his molhor, and, whniovor might have 
been Iho feelings of his wife ot tho limo of her mar¬ 
riage, sho was soon influenced by his example to 
lovo and respect hor olso. Old Mrs. Brued was ono 
of Ihoso truly noblo chnraoiors so frequently met 
with among Iho middio class of American women. 
Possessed of fervent piety, combined with Iho most 
indomitable energy and great strength of intellect, 
hor infliicnco in Iho family of hor son was unbound¬ 
ed ; her words woro considored as oracles, and a 
constant emulation was excited among Iho junior 
members to render thomsolvcs worthy of her appro¬ 
bation; and sho was obeyed and roforciiccd more 
through lovo than fear. Begging Iho pardon of the 
reader for this digression, wo will now conlinno Iho 
conversniion where wo loll off. 

“ I Imvo oflen heard you speak of Iho trials of 
your friend Mrs. Neville, grandmother," said Mar¬ 
tha; “and, nllor I Imvo lighted the lamp and got my 
Work, I wish you would fulfill a promise you mado 
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me a long lime since, ond toll us something con* 
corning hor. Perhaps mother would feel some 
interest in it and Martha cast a hopcAil yet tear* 
All glance towards hor parent, who only turned with 
a more resolute expression of wrotohednoss towords 
tlw window. 

" I will do as you wish, my dear,” said the grand¬ 
mother, “os this time is probably as fitting ns any 
other to fulfill my promise. Como, Freddy, you 
may bring your net to tho light; you also can attend 
to what I am going to say;” and, without Airther 
profaoo, tho old Indy commenced. 

“ It is now many years ago, my children, when I 
was quite n young woman, and your fnthor, Freddy, 
was loss than you are at present, that wo lived in a 
village more than a hundred miles from horo. It 
was a Tory pretty village, situated on tho bank of n 
broad, beautiful stream, which added much to tho 
fertility and loveliness of tho whole country through 
which it passed. Wo had not always dwelt in so 
pretty a place; but your grandfather, thinking it 
would bo bettor for his business, concluded to take 
up Ilia abode there. About tho time wo removed, 
another family took a steerage passage in a vessel 
bonnd from Ireland to this country. Thoro wore 
seven of thorn altogotlior—tho father, mother, and 
five children. Their homo had hitherto been n 
cabin, with a mud floor. A Bible, an iron pot, and n 
fow woorlon stools constituted their furniture; while 
their faro consisted of tho scanty supply of milk 
ntTorded by one ill-fed cow, with a fow potatoes. 
Willing to labor, yet finding wages so low that they 
were oAon obliged to go both weary and hungry to 
lied, they concluded, after many struggles, to leave 
kindred and friends and come to America. How 
often, when speaking of this unhappy country, is 
tho scnlonco <Why don’t they cmigroto?* uttered 
with the greatest indifi'eronco. But to n worm Irish 
heart, this is often a severe trial. They are taxed, 
wo might almost say, for tho very nir they breathe; 
yet how fondly they still cling to tho soil of that 
island homo, whore nature must smile in spite of 
oppression; whero tho dust of their kindred repose; 
where are more loving hearts and words of warmer 
greeting than are to bo met with cisowhoro. No 
wonder tlio Irishman loves his country, crushed, 
trampled upon as sho is. Hor soil is among tho most 
fertile, hor.sons among tho noblest, and tho language 
of oven hor rudest children the most poetical of any 
on earth. Oh, Ireland, fair Ireland, would wo might 
yet live to seo theo toko thy proper place among 
tho nations; to see the period approach when thy 
children will not Ire forced to seek in other coun¬ 
tries tho bnro siistcnanco denied them nt homo. Tho 
Nevilles, after many struggles to obtain means suf¬ 
ficient to defray tho expenses of a passogo, and after 
borrowing from sovcral neighbors small sums, which 
thoy promised to repay with interest, found them¬ 
selves in tho Bteorngo of a vessel on their way to 
this land of promise. I will pass over tho first fow 
weeks of their arrival—strangers on n strango soil. 
Sulllco it to say, that some one directed them to our 


villago os a place where thoy could likely find steady 
employment. And here, one evening in curly 
spring, cold, hungry, and penniless, they arrived. 
My husband, contrary to his usual custom, chanced 
to bo abroad on that evening; and, as ho was a 
devout believer in that blessed word which teaches 
that wo may sometimes entertain angels unawares, 
on hearing tho landlord refuse to keep them on ac¬ 
count of their inability to pay, ho brought them all 
home with him. I confess, I was taken a good deal 
by surprise at this unusual act; but, as It was his 
pleasure, I bade them welcome; and tho heartfelt 
blessing which tho poor strangers asked over tho 
meal wo prepared for them went far towards pre¬ 
possessing mo in their favor. The man, his wife, 
and the two little girls wo accommodated in tho 
house, while tho three boys found lodgings among 
tho fragrant hay in tho well-stored mow. These 
people, my children, were not particularly attractive 
as Air as appearauco was concerned; they all ap¬ 
peared healthy and good-humored, and the little 
ones seemed uncommonly woll-manncrcd for chil¬ 
dren In their rank of life; but still I was in some 
way unaccountably intorosted in them; and I have 
since thought God permitted this feeling in order 
that I might bestir myself in behalf of those who 
wore undoubtedly his followers. At any rote, wo 
woro willing to accommodate them a few days until 
somotliing could be done for them; and, ot tho ex- 
piration of that time, a quiet-looking littlo cottage, 
with n willow tree before tho door, standing just 
across tho brook, was procured for them. I parted 
with sovcral articles of fumituro I could spare, in 
order to assist them in fitting out their now home; 
and my cflbrts among my neighbors procured them 
many other gifts of tho same description. And now 
how happy was Mrs. Novillo. Her husband had 
steady employment given him on a farm near by; 
hor two oldest boys, of tho ages of twelve and tliir- 
Iccn, both obtained good places; while tho youngest 
boy, with tho littlo girls, aged ten, eight, and six, 
wore kept nt homo, whore thoy woro generally ns 
busy as bees, for their mother hold idleness to be 
tho parent of all evil. I have often, on going in, 
been struck with tho picture of neatness and humblo 
contentment their small kitchen presented. Tho 
furniture was of tho coarsest and most common de¬ 
scription, yet scrupulously ncot and clean. Here 
tho family woro generally found, pursuing their 
evening avocations, seated before tho quiet blaze of 
their own fireside; ond truly, whero its comforts 
are properly appreciated, there is nothing gives tho 
heart a finer or more touching idea of enjoyment 
than this same calm, domestic light. Hvening, too, 
is tho period of time which may truly bo called the 
poor man’s season of enjoyment; tho implements 
of daily labor aro laid aside, and it is then ho may 
rest his wearied limbs and enjoy tho prattle and 
playful wiles of his children, whoso caresses some¬ 
times lead him to forgot tho bitterness of his lot. 
Tho Nevilles woro poor, very poor; tho money thoy 
had borrowed from friends in Ireland, thoy had obli- 
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gntcd thcmielvcs to roliirn, and thoy wore straining 
every nerve to accomplish this. It was ten months 
beforo thoy wero oblo, by their united labor, with 
practicing the most rigid scir-doninl, to realize this 
amount. At length, however, the sum was raised; 
and a benevolent gcntlohinn inclosed ond forwarded 
it in such a manner as it would bo sure to reach 
its destination. Thoy had, however, barely felt 
their minds relieved in this particular, when Mr. 
Neville was laid upon a bed of sickness. He had, 
perhaps, overworked himself and taken cold. His 
disease was inflammatory rheumatism. Ho lingered 
for a month, onentimos sufToring greatly; and then, 
nficr commending his wife and little ones to the caro 
of that God who is the protector of the widow and 
the fatherless, strong in the hopo of n blissful im¬ 
mortality, ho died. As I told you before, my chil¬ 
dren, iho Nevilles wero pious people; and I could 
not but notice, in their mode of expression, n degree 
of intellectual refinement peculiar to those who 
make tho Holy Scriptures nn habitual study. On 
the evening of tho dny Mr. N. died, I called nt tho 
house. I had been much with tho widow during 
her nfiliction, and sho seemed to regard mo in tho 
light of nn nllnchcd friend—ns, indeed, I was. I 
found her silting besido Iho corpse; sho wns, to nil 
appearance, composed, yet I observed that tears 
were slowly and silently trickling down her checks. 

" ‘ This is n heavy stroke, my poor friend,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Oh, Mrs. Uruce,’ replied sho, now sobbing 
aloud, ■ it is Iho heaviest siroko 1 could have been 
called to meet; but, in Iho midst of tho distress 
which poor human nature must feel under such n 
bereavement, I strive to remember that tho blow is 
dealt by n Father’s hand, who does not willingly 
afliict his children.’ 

“ ‘ Wo nro not forbidden to weep,’ I answered, 
‘ provided wo do not do so in a rebellious spirit. 
Tile grave of n friend wns hallowed by Iho tears of 
our blessed Kedeemer himself; and he who took 
upon him Iho likeness of man, knowcih our frame, 
and rcmcmbcrcih IhnI wo nro dust.’ 

“‘True,’ sho replied; ‘my humblo petition is 
that I may Ire resigned lb his holy will. Yet when 
1 think of the struggling poor llobcrl nnd I Imvo 
had; of tho sorrow, nnd hunger, nnd cold we have 
endured together, nnd now, just when there wns n 
prospret of getting along comfortably, that ho shoidd 
be taken, my heart is like to break. The deep sen,’ 
she continued, ‘ is between mo and every other 
onrihly friend; yet lot mo not forget’—sho added, 
after a moment’s pause, looking up with n ginneo 
of holy devotion—' let mo not forgot that I have one 
in Heaven more powerful than all.’ 

“ You will observe, my children,” said Mrs. 
llrucc, as she came to this portion of their dis¬ 
course, "Iho unwavering faith which this poor 
* woman possessed. She was a stranger in a strange 
land; there was no one upon whom sho had any 
claim; yet 1 never heard her utter one repining 
word, or wonder how she was to got along without 
the assistance of her husband, thcro was so lilllo 


scifisbnesa in her grief. And although tears must 
flow at those sad sundorings of beloved ties, yet, 
when sho did indulge in this oitiward exhibition of 
distress, she would almost immediately dry them, 
and give uttoranco to something whicli would dis¬ 
cover how entire and unchanging was her trust in 
God. I was a great deal with her, and, I must say, 
nfler the Inst sad duties wero performed, I was 
astonished to sco how energetically sho set to work 
in order to support herself nnd her children. Her 
husband had oflen told mo that all tho fortune his 
wife had brought him wns her religion, her energy, 
nnd her steady habits of industry, and that these 
lind proved Iho blessing of his life. Now, too, she 
found ample cxcrciso for these estimable qiialitieh, 
and it wns surprising how sho could turn her hand 
to anything Hint oflered; nnd, indeed, with Iho as¬ 
sistance tho children were able to afford her, they 
managed to live very comfortably. Things went on 
in this way for several months, when ono day onu 
of Iho liltio girls came over to tell mo Iter mother 
was very sick nnd wished to see mo. A press of 
work had kept mo in Iho house for n week, and 1 
had not seen her in this tiino; but ns soon ns jHissiblo 
I went over. Sho was lying on a low, clean bed 
in ono comer of the kitchen; nnd I was at once 
slrtick with her appearance, for I plainly perceived, 
from her emaciated countenance, IhnI her day of 
life was fast drawing to a close. I cannot duseribo 
this peculiar appearance to you; but a person ne- 
cuslomcd to sickness can, it seems to mo, imme- 
dinicly delect it. I had no sooner set my eyes on 
Mrs. Neville, than I wns startled by this expression. 

" ‘ You nro very ill. Why did you not send for 
mo before?’ I asked, in astonishment. 

" <I know you wero busy, and my other neigh¬ 
bors Imvo been kind,’ sho replied. ‘ Hut I sent for 
you this evening, bccniiso I somehow feel IhnI I shall 
not recover, nnd I wished to see you before I die.’ 

" • Die 1 Dear, dear mother, do not talk of dying,’ 
cried Iho youngest litllo girl, throwing herself upon 
the bed beside her mother ond bursting into tears. 
Tho boys—who wero living out, but came homo to 
slay at night—were standing on Iho hearth with 
their sisters. I noticed they all began to weep 
when their mother said this. Mrs. Novilic, how¬ 
ever, did not appear to notice them, further than to 
siroko with her hand Iho hair of Iho lilllo ono beside 
her, but continued:— 

“ ‘I have long felt very weak and feeble, nnd Imvo 
had a snd pain in my breast; but I did not complain, 
ns I thought it would bo of no uso. Tho doctor 
says the cold I caught a week or two sinco has pro¬ 
duced inflammation, which, ho fears, may Icmiinnto 
seriously; and, if it were not for my children, Mrs. 
Bruce, I could welcome death as a messenger sent 
but to conduct me to my heavenly home.’ 

"' You must not speak of dying, my fiicnd,’ said 
I, with dilllcully restraining my tears ns I looked at 
the weeping lilllo ones, who, I doubted not, were 
soon to bo orphans indeed; ‘ you must not speak of 
dying; wo will got the best medical aid for you.’ 
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" Sho sliook lior liend, ns much ns lo sny it would 
bo of no uso; but did not mnko nny furtlior.objuction 
to tho nrrnngomcnts mndo for hor. Dcnr womnui 
from this timu to Iho end of hor life (slio lived but n 
wcoki, overy moment I coiiW sparo from my own 
noeosanry duties wns devoted to her. How much 
sho seemetl to love mo, and with whnt niToetion her 
oyo used to follow mo os I busied myself for her 
eomfort. 

“ ‘ God will surely reward you for your kindness,* 
sho would sometimes say; <forif, in tho lost day, 
ho rotnombors tho food, tho roimont, tho cup of cold 
water given to tho least of his disciples, ho will not 
forget your charity to,one who, I trust, may stylo 
herself among tho jiumblost of his followers.’ 

"And, my children,’’ said Mrs. Briico, Jioro 
wiping hor tears, "may I not bo said to linvo had, 
even in this world, n rioh return for whnt I did for 
her, in thus having a (lomo provided for mo in my 
old ago with your dear father J and now, when ho 
is gone, still living in his family, and being happy 
in tho dutiful behavior, tho love, and rospoct of his 
children. Hut to return to Mrs. Novillo. Sho bo- 
came gradually weaker and weaker; but, ns her 
bodily strength wasted away, her faith grow brighter 
and strongor. 

‘“If it should please Providonco to toko you,’ 
said I lo her one day, ‘whnt disposition do you wish 
mndo of your children?* 

“ ‘ I have nothing lo sny with respect to them,’ sho 
answered; > I intend leaving them entirely in tho 
enre of God. Ho has said, in his Holy Word, 
‘Leave your fnllicrless children lo mo;’and I feol 
that I can fearlessly roposo this trust in him. Ito- 
bert, when dying, committed us lo his holy keeping; 
and how well wore wo provided for. Friends were 
raised up for us whoro wo least expected them; and 
why should I distrust him now ? Suady, ho who 
provides for Iho young ravens when they cry, will 
not suflbr my helpless orphans lo want.’ 

" In this way, her faith continued steadfast milo 
Iho end. Her Inst net in this world was lo call 
these weeping lililo ones lo hor bedside; and, with 
hor wan hand pressed u|»n each young head, sho j 
committed them, individually, in fervent prayer, to 
tho watchful care of on over-present God. She bad 1 
not attempted lo enlist our sympathies for them; 
and sho died triumphantly, leaving them dcsiilulo ; 
und friendless, with Iho oxcoplion of Iho few who < 
woro inloreslud in them on account of their parents. 
You Imvo lately, my children, beheld tho form of 
your father, cold and insensiblo lo your tears and ca- i 
rossos, and have watched, with sobs and lamentations, I 
his dcnr form consigned lo Iho silonco of tho tomb; ! 
Iheroforo I will not pain you by describing Iho funo- ] 
rnl of Mrs. Novillo, or llio heart-breaking grief of | 
hor children on committing Iho remains of their lost I 
friend to Iho dust. Nor will I portray Ihoir distress ! 
when they were compelled lo separate and mako I 
Ihoir homo among strangers; but it allbrds mo plea- i 
suro lo bo nblo lo loll you, my dears, that llierb woro | 
many willing and eager hands, sirolchod oven across | 


the grave of their mother, lo oflbr them a homo. For 
our part, wo look two, tho youngest boy and girl, 
and brought them up as our own. Robert, Iho cld- 
ost, obtained a situation with a merchant,, who, hear 
mg the particulars of Ihoir history, bcoamo interested 
in them. He roso from one step to another, and 
Gnally became a partner in his business. Ho is now 
a wealthy and respected man. Tliopllier boy was 
also adopted and brought up in iriUph bettor ciroum- 
slanccs than they had any reason to expect. Ho, 
with his younger brother, has ,also lived to bccomp 
rospeclablo mid prosperous. As for the two girls, 
tho elder married well; while Iho one that grow in 
health and beauty by our fireside, tho mother’s dar¬ 
ling, hor lot lias been cast in Iho valley of the great 
AVost. There, amid Iho far-stretching forests, on a 
farm which in Huropo might bo called a principality, 
a wife and mother, sho is spending her days in Iho 
enjoyment of all that heart can desire. I hnvo 
now dono' with Iho history of this family; yet I 
would have you obsorvo Iiow fearlessly Christian 
parents may roposo upon Iho strength of Iho pro¬ 
mises of Him wlio holds tho hearts of all men in his 
hand. Tho skeplio may laugh and Iho ;tvorldling 
may sneor, but an appeal may confidently bo mado 
to thoso who Imvo noted Iho dealings of I’rovidcnco 
os lo whether nny who hnvo trusted in him have been 
confounded. Thcsii children (for wo Imvo drawn 
no fanoy skclcli) were homeless, dostilulo, and with¬ 
out surviving kindred, Ihoir only inhorilanco Iho 
guidance and prolcotlon cnirculcd ibr them in Iho 
fervent prayers of pious parents, yet how infinilolv 
bettor wns this limn houses or land. God did moro 
for them limn earthly parents could hnvo done, and 
exemplified in them how confidently a Christian’s 
orphan may reposo upon his assuraneo,' 'When thy 
father and mother Ibrsnko Ihco, I will tako thee' 
up.’ ’’ 

During Iho telling of this lililo nnrrnlivo, Iho at¬ 
tention of Iho widowed Mrs. Bruce had gradually 
been areused. Ill mentally contrasting her situation 
with tho subject of it, sho saw how infinite wero 
Iho mercies she yet enjoyed, and how ungrateful 
and wicked hor heart had' been in thus openly ro 
balling nguinsl Iho righteous decrees of hor Creator 
She groaned In anguish, but it wns at Iho rccollco 
lion of hor own sinfulness. From this lime forth 
hor grief assumed a moro chastened aspect. Sho 
wept, for 

** Tears befit earth’s parting ;** 

and Iho bereaved nro permitted thoso tokens of sor¬ 
row ; but there was new no rebellious miirmurings 
mhigicd with hor tears. Sho reposed moro trust¬ 
fully upon Iho Rock of Ages, and learned, with 
proyorful confidence, to look forward lo a happy 
reunion with Iho beloved of earth in that world 
whoro separation is unknown. As for her children,, 
they proved living attestations of tho truth .of Iho 
promise, “I have been young, and now am old; yet 
Imvo I not seen tho righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.’’ 
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THBiSURPEISE PARTY. 

BY T. S. ARTHUB. 

(Set Platt.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, and tlioir two dnughtors, 
Helen and Alice, were sitting one evening in Janu¬ 
ary enjoying n now hook, wliioli one of the lotlor 
was reading aloud, when a ring was heard. Tlio 
render paused, and, for n few moments, they re¬ 
mained listening and expectant. A servant went to 
the door. 

"Are the ladies at homo 1” was hoard asked, in a 
man’s voice. 

Then n movement, os of two or three persons 
entering, was noticed. 

“ I wonder who they are?" said Alice, 

"Some ono has gone up stairs,” remarked Mrs. 
Atherton, who had been listening. "You’d holler 
go and see who it is, Helen.” 

The daughter was about rising to do as hor mo¬ 
ther had suggested, when one of the parlor doors 
opened, and a young gentleman, dressed with great 
care, presented himself. 

“Mr. A-! How are you this evening? I’m 

very happy to see you!” said Mr. Athertoni ndvone- 
ing to meet tlio young man and welcoming him 
cordially. 

Tho others greeted him in return, and ho then took 
a scat among them. 

"I’m sure some persons went up stairs,” said 
Mrs. Atherton, spoaking aside to Helen. 

“ True. 1 heard them plainly.” And Helen re¬ 
tired from tho room. As she came to tho foot of 
tho stairway in the passage, she was a little sur¬ 
prised to find a light in the room which opened from 
tho first landing, and to porcoivo, through tho half- 
opened door, tho figures of two or Ihreo persons, 
moving within. Sho wont up quickly and catered. 
Threo young girls, intimnto acquaintances, word 
tlioro, all tastefully dressed, and displaying a profu¬ 
sion of ornament. 

“ Why, Anna!—^Jano !-^Cordolln I” foil from tho 
lips of Helen, as she grasped a hand of each in suc¬ 
cession and exchanged salutations. Then there 
come a pause. Helen’s countonanco assumed a 
quick, thoughtful air; while hor young .visitors wore 
full of life, and every norvo quivering in anticipated 
pleasure. 

"Wolk dotvn into the parlors,” said Helen. 
" Father, and mother, ond sister are there.” 

As they were leaving tho room, Helen’s eyes 
rested upon tho lamp that burned upon a table. It 
was a small, fancy, gilt lamp, and had never before 
been seen by her. Sho noted the fact, but her mind 
was too much excited at the moment to reflect upon 
so singular a circumstance. 
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Tho appearance of tho three rather elaborately 
dressed young ladies, os an addition to the family 
parly below, very naturally created some surprise, 
and disturbed the mental equilibrium of those in the 
parlor. But tho Athertons wore well-bred people, 
and not easily thrown off of their guard by anything 
mal-appropos. Tho social oirolo widened with 
graceful ease, and tho unexpected visitors of the 
evening, wore quickly made at homo 

In about a quarter of an hour, the bell rang again, 
when two mom elegantly dressed young ladies, with 
a male attendant,'appeared; They were also inti¬ 
mate aequainlancos, and Joined the company in the 
parlor in that familiar, " of course” kind of a way, 
that mystified the Athertons, whoi by this lime, Iw- 
gnu to fear that some misunderstanding had taken 
place, likely to produce unpleasant' and mortifying 
results. But, as before said, they were well-bred 
people, and manifested no signs of discomfiture or 
surprise. 

A third addition'of this kind caused Alice and 
Helen to retreat to their chamber, in order to give 
some little attention to their toilet; and Mrs. Athor-. 
ton soon followed their example. AVhilo this was 
going on, the boll continued to ring and company to 
arrive every few moments; and, by the time they 
descended again to the parlors, a parly of between 
twenty and thirty wore assembled there, most of 
them particular acquaintances, and all perfectly at 
homo. Additional lights ivero now ordered, and 
things made to correspond as perfectly as possible 
with tho suddenly changed order of aflhirs, and 
with little apparent hurry and no apologies. 

A family council, composed of Mr. and Mrs. Ather¬ 
ton, and Helen, was now called, in order to fix upon 
some concerted action in so strange an emergency. 

"What does it mean?” said Mrs Atherton, in n 
whisper, so soon as they.were alone. 

"Tlioro is some mistake,” remarked Mr. Ather¬ 
ton, gravely. 

"A very strange kind of a mistake; We’ve sent 
out no invitations to a party.” 

Mr. Atherton shook his head ond compressed his 
lips. 

"Somebody has taken a very unwafrontablo 
liberty with us, 1 fear,” he remarked. “No doubt 
all of those persons .have received'rogiilnr'invita¬ 
tions to attend a party at our house to-night, and are 
here, ns they believe, at our instance.” 

" Is it possible any ono could do a thing like 
that?” said Mrs. Atherton. 

“ Yes. There are persons who take a • strange 
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plcusuro in annoying olliors willi practical jokes; 
and the greater the annoyanco they can produce, tlio 
liighor is their gratiflcutioii. To some one of oiir 
friends, who seeks enjoynicnt in this iingcncrotis 
mode, wo are no doubt indebted for the alfiiir on our 
hands this evening. I can only soy, that I have par¬ 
ticular reasons for regretting the mode ho has chosen 
to onnoy us. But as our friends nro here, innocent¬ 
ly, wo must not only do our best to entertain them, 
but avoid tho slightest intimation that they wore not 
expected." 

In this nil agreed. While conversing, the bell 
was kept constantly ringing, and party after party 
of guests arriving. 

"I wonder how many more ore coming?” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Atherton, as sho listened to n mingling 
of several voices in the passage, after tho street door 
had been again opened. 

" It will bo a largo party, without doubt," replied 
Mr. Atherton; "for when nn nlfair of this kind is 
gotten up, it is rarely a hall-way piece of work.” 

“ Wo will have to proeuro refreshment,” said 
Helen. 

" Certainly. Tho company nro hero upon our in¬ 
vitation, as they suppose, and wo must give them a 
suitable entertainment.” 

“ It is too Into to provide a regular supper,” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Atherton. 

"Yes; that is now out of tho question. Wo shall 
hove to confine ourselves principally to cake, wmo, 
fruit, and coufeetionery.” 

" And make n pretty liberal order for that, if tho 
company continues to asscmblo much longer at tho 
present rate,” said Mrs. Atherton. 

Her husband did not answer to tho remark, but 
suppressed a sigh that was throwing itself involun¬ 
tarily from Ills bosom. 

"We must decide this matter soon,” suggested 
Mrs. Alhorton. 

" Yes. In half an hour or so, wo will bo able to 
make some estimate of what will bo wanted. Then 
I will send round to Parkinson an order for ice¬ 
cream, enko, and confectionery, &c., for a party of 
a given number; and to our grocers for wino and 
fruits.” 

This and other little matters pertaining to tho en¬ 
tertainment being settled, they returned to tho par¬ 
lors ond rejoined tho company. As Mr. Atherton 
was entering tho rooms, now pretty well filled, ho 
was still moro surprised than ho had yet been, to 
hear tho movement of a bow across tho strings of a 
violin. This was repented threo or four times, and 
then a familiar nir rnino from tho instrument, and 
thcro was a movement in concert on tho floor. In 
otIicT words, a cotillon had been formed; and when 
Mr. Atherton was able to take a survey of tho rooms, 
ho discovered a grinning negro fiddling away in one 
comor, and tho obedient dancers threading their 
mazy circles in harmony with tho strains ho was 
drawing forth. 

Hero was « now and not so easily explained fen- 
luro in tho aifair. Who had ordered the miisio? 
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That puzzled him. But, as ho dwelt upon it, light 
camo in. It was only one of tho harmonious parts 
in tho practical joke. Tho individual who had 
amused himself with sending invitations in the 
namo of tho family, had, in tho nnmo of tho family, 
ordered a fiddler. So that, after a littlo reflection, 
was explained. 

Self-composed, nfihblo, and atlcnlivc, the Ather¬ 
tons moved amid their company with nn easy fami¬ 
liarity, so well assumed that few could have detect¬ 
ed, oven with closo obserration, tho restless surprise 
that lay beneath all. 

About nine o’clock, and just ns they were about 
sending an order for refreshments, two colored men 
entered and bore n largo basket between them 
through tho passngo into tho dining-room. Hero 
they made themselves perfectly at homo. Tho 
tables in tho room wore set out, and covered with 
cloths which they had brought with them. Upon 
these were arranged elegant china dishes, plates, 
saucers, etc., with knives, forks, and spoons. 

"Well, I am confounded!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Atherton to her husband, us tho two met in ono of 
tho chambers above fur further consultation. " I 
don’t know whnt to mnko of it.” 

" Nor do I,” roturned tho husband. " I confess to 
being entirely puzzled.” 

" It is plain that a supper has been ordered by 
somo ono.” 

" Yes, that is ovident enough.” 

"Wouldn’t it bo well to ask somo questions of 
these colored waiters who hnvo taken possession of 
the dining-room, without so much as soying by yotir 
loavo?” 

"No—no,” replied Mr. Atherton; "wo will nsk 
no questions; that would betray our ignorance and 
surprise loo much.” 

" Thcro is no need of our sending for refresh- 
mcnls.” 

" None ot nil. Instead of considoriijg ourselves 
cnlcrtninors, wo may as well pinco ourselves among 
tho entortuined, and have no further enro for any¬ 
thing.” 

And so tho Athertons acted from that time. It 
was in vnin that ciforts woro made, through the 
most careful observation, to detect tho master of 
ceremonies in this singular nlfdlr. No ono appeared 
moro forward than tho others; but all acted in such 
perfect roncert, that it was plain to Mr. Atherton, nt 
length, that somo general understanding existed 
among tho wholo party. 

At eleven o’clock, ono of the strango waiters came 
up to Mr. Alhorton and onnounced to him that 8U)>- 
per was ready. 

"Very well,” replied Mr. Atherton, ns nnlurnlly 
as if bo had ordered tho supper himself, and then 
gavo nolico to tho company to pass into tho dining¬ 
room for refreshments. A splendid entertainment 
lind been provided, consisting of nil tho delicacies 
served upon such occasions, both light and sub¬ 
stantial, with an nbundanco of choice wines and 
rare and delicious fruits. 
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it cnii Imrdly bo a matter of wondori tiint tho con¬ 
tinued surprise of tlio Atliortons took away all nppo- 
tito for tho dainties set forth in sucli tempting profu¬ 
sion, Tliey wore active nnd attcntivu to all during 
the gay repast, but partook of littlo tliomsoivcs. 

Alter supper, the company wont buck to tho par¬ 
lors. A few more cotillons wore danced, and tlicn 
liioy all retired. At iialf-past twelve o’clock, tho 
Atliortons wore olono. Tho waiters who hrought 
ill tho supper had removed ovorylhiiig, leaving 
scarcely n trace behind tlioin. 

“ If this isn’t a dream, it’s tho strangest waking 
adventure in social life tliat I have over heard of,” 
said Mr. Alhorton. 

"I’m puzzled entirely,” added Ilolen. “I can’t 
undorslniid it at all. I never hoard of such a thing. 
Like father, I’m half inclined to think wo are 
dreaming ” 

“ Wlio could have gottenupthe oifair, nnd carried 
it through so adroitly?” said Mrs. Atherton. “I 
tried, all the oveniiig, to delect somo one n little 
more ollicious than tho rest, but was not able to do 
so.” 

" It was well managed, to sny tho least ol it,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Atherton; “ but, being a practical joko, 
the enjoymout was all on tho side of the jokers-:-! 
sny jokers, for it seems to mo, now, that it was a. 
concerted thing; and that all present understood 
each other perfectly.” 

“ Do you think so ?” exclaimed Alico, striking her 
liands together in sudden surprise. 

“ So it presents itself to mo.” 

“ You’ve guessed right, without doubt,” said He¬ 
len, ns a light wont over hor face. “ Now I can 
imdorstand a good deal that puzzled mo. Vfcll, as 
you say, it was handsomely managed.” 

"Dut, as I said still farther, tho enjoyment was all 
on one side. AVe had none of it, I believe.” 

"It was no pleasure to me,” remarked Mrs. 
Albertou, seriously. " My heart was in a flutter nil 
the evening, and it required n constant struggle to 
keep my real feelings from coming into manifesttt- 
tion.” 

“ That was my own case,” added Helen. " Sur¬ 
prise took away nil my pleasure. There has been 
a pressure on my bosom nil the evening, and I ptn 
still unable to breolho freely.” 

Alico tried to express what she felt on the occa¬ 
sion, but hor lips quivered and tears came into, hor 
eyes. Mr. Atherton, seeing this, remarked— 

" All, well, my children, let us try nnd forgot the 
whole aflUir, or think of it with ns little feeling as 
(lossiblo. If it has given others pleasure, lot us bo 
content with that.” 

"I have felt a sense of humiliation all the even¬ 
ing,” said Alice, who recovered immediately her 
self-possession. " No one who bad a proper respect 
for us could have committed a social otilrogo liko 
this—I coll it by its real name.” 

“ It was certainly an indelicate invneton of n 
man’s household. An intrusion within the fomily 
circle that nothing can justify,” replied Me- Athcr- 
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ton, seriously. "And Alico suggests truly, that, in 
tile minds of the author or authors of the all'nir, there 
must have been a want of a proper rc.s|iccl for our 
characters and position. Tliis is sclf-ovidont. I 
have felt it nil tho evening.” 

" And so have I, most keenly,” remarked Mrs. 
Atherton. " Suppose,” she added, " that wo had 
just received intelligunco of tho dcatli of n near rela¬ 
tive, or wore in somo serious trouble? How much 
deeper would our allliction or trouble imvo been 
felt!” 

" Or suppose,” said Mr. Atherton, " I wore em¬ 
barrassed in business, and a creditor happened to go 
by and discover that I was entertaining a largo and 
gay company, would it not prejudice him against me, 
and put mo in groat danger?” 

Mr. Atherton spoke feelingly. 

" It was wrong, viewed in any light,” remarked 
Mrs. Atherton. " Wrong—wrong I’lensuro is 
well enough in its place; but when it becomes an 
intruder, and boldly invades the family oirclo, the 
act is nothing less than nn outrage.” 

Such was tho state of mind produced in the fomily 
upon which hud been ployed off the practical joko of 
a compulsory party, for the amusement of a sot of 
thoughtless young men and women, whoso know¬ 
ledge of human nature was loo limited toicnch them 
n decent respect for tho sacred scclusio|i of the homo 
circle. 

On the evening of the party, a middle-aged man 
was passing slowly olong the street in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Atherton’s residence. Tho sound of musio 
and gay vgicos fell upon his ears, and ho paused to 
listen. 

" Ah, ha I” ho muttered to himself, as ho moved 
on again. " A party! Yesr-yos. Well, I thought 
ho had something else to think of besides parlies. 
And I suppose ho hos. But—ojtlravngnnl wife nnd 
daughters. Yes, that’s the secret. Hum—m—m. 
Well, if this is tho game to bo played, a check-male 
had bettor como now, than when thcro aro only a 
few pawns on the board.” 

And thus ho went muttering on his way. 

On tho next morning, when Mr. Alhorton went to 
his store, ho found a note on his desk. It was in 
those words i-r 

" Dear Sin: I find, on rcflootion, that I cannot 
make tho arrangement about which wo conversed a 
day or two ago. Yours, &c., 

. “ D. Adasis.” 

(Ir. Alhorton immediately bccamo agitated. Tho 
reason is soon explained. Two or three heavy 
losses had crippled him in business, so far ns present 
resources wore concerned, nnd ho had applied to this 
Adams for aid in bis oxlromily. Adams had tbo 
ibilost confidcnco in Mr. Atherton, and at onco de¬ 
termined to "put him through,” as he expressed it. 
Ho was himself a Inigo creditor, and had already 
partly agreed to oxtend his own notes, .ns well ns to 
make liberal loans. But ho bad suddenly, oml, to 
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Mr. Alhorton, unaccounlably changed his mind. 
The promised arrangement could not bo madu. 

Fully confiding in Adams, hlr.Alhorton Imd sought 
aid in no other quarter. No wonder that ho was 
agitated when it is known that ho had nothing in bank, 
while notices for tho payment of over five thousand 
dollars in drafts and bills, duo llmt doy, wore lying 
on his desk. It took nearly an hour for tlio almost 
paralyzed mind of Mr. Atliortou to conio back to its 
usual state of vigor and activity. At first, nil became 
dark ond hopeless j for ho had no borrowing facili¬ 
ties, having in the conduct of his businoss always 
preferred keeping it within his own control. But 
his extremity was great, and it would not do to fold 
his hands in inactivity and let swift doslruction fall 
upon him. So, after a good deal of earnest thought, 
ho wont to work with some spirit, and before one 
o’clock was in possession of the required amount of 
money, in obtaining it, however, he had been com¬ 
pelled to mako some heavy saerifiecs. But this 
was overcoming only tho first difilculty in n way 
crowded with impediments; and, with each suc¬ 
ceeding day, ho found himself more and mom em¬ 
barrassed and crippled. 

About a week subsequent to the party which wo 
have described, o young man named BonncI, who 
had only q short time boforo commenced business, 
enmo into tho store of Mr. Adams, and, with miioh 
concern m his face, said— 

“ Have you heard about Mr. Atherton?" 

“ Nothing very particular. What’s tho mottor?’’ 

" I’m told that his pniier was Inid over to-dny." 

"Ah! I’m sorry," replied Mr. Adams, evincing 
much regret. " But it is what I have expected.” 

"It is! I never dreamed of such a thing. 1 
thought him one of our soundest men.” 

"So ho has been. But ho’s met with heavy 
losses of late." 

" I wish I had known that,” said Bonnol, looking 
very grave 

" Why ? Does ho owe you ?’’ 

" Yes. I sold him n pretty licavy bill week before 
.nst.” 

" I’m sorry for that." 

" Do you think it will be o bad failure ?" 

" I cannot tell., I have always had great confi¬ 
dence in him; but that has become slightly im-' 
paired. I know ho was in difllciillics, and was 
about helping him through them, when a circum- 
slnnco occurred that made mo decline doing so. I 
tbit that thoro would bo too much risk. Tho fact is, 
his family are loo gay and exlravngnnl." 

'• "I never heard that charged upon them,” said 
Bonnol; " and I know them intimately." 

" It’s no good sign,” replied Adams, " for a mer¬ 
chant, who is crippled in his business through heavy 
losses, to fndulgo in largo and cosily parties.” 

" Atherton has not done so.” 

" Beg your pardon. I happen to kno\^ that a 
large party was given at his honso not over n week 
since. I was about nfibrding him nil tho assistnneo 
he needed; but, when I saw that, I felt bound, in 


justice to myself, to decline an arrangement that 
might involve mo in loss.” 

"And was that your only reason for refusing 
aid?” said Bonnol, in surprise. 

"It caused a train of reficctions in my mind, that 
led naturally to tho decision formed.” 

" You were unjust to him, Mr. Adams,” said Bon¬ 
ncI, firmly. 

" Show mo my error,” was. calmly replied. 

"Mr. Atherton did not give that party.” 

"It wos at hishouso.” 

" No manor. Ho had no moro to do with getting 
it up than you had. It was o surprise parly.” 

" And, pray, what is that ?” 

" Did you never hoar of n surpriso potty ?” 

" Never.” 

" Indeed I They’re quite tho rngo this winter. 
Tho pnrticulor friends of somo family arrange to 
give them, or rather, compel them to givo a party. 
They fix upon tho night—tho family being kept in 
total ignoranco of tho fact—and go, with Ibeir own 
musio and rofrcshmcnls, and take them by surpriso. 
Tho greater tho ostonishment and confusion of tho 
family, tho greater the enjoyment of those who go. 
I planned tho parly nt Alliorlon’s | nnd, I can assure 
you, it was n most delightful afihlr.” 

" It may have been fun to you; but, like tho frogs 
in tho fable, it wos death to them,” sold Mr. Adams, 
seriously. 

"How so?” asked Bonnol. 

" You placed them in a falso position, and forced 
upon them tho disadvantage of a wrong judgment. 
On that very day, I had mndo up my mind to put 
Mr. Alhorton through. He had fully confided to mo 
his difllciillics, and I had resolved to help him over 
them. But, in passing his house at night, I was 
surprised to find him giving a largo party. For n 
man in his position to indulge in parly-giving, was 
not tho thing. In my estimation. It didn’t look well. 
Something is wrong there, said I to myself. And 
my final conclusion, upon which 1 acted, was to 
risk nothing with him.” 

"Can this bo possible?” exclaimed Bonnol, ex¬ 
hibiting much distress. 

"It is truo, as I teli you.” 

" I did not dream of such a consequcnco. It was 
but n piece of innocent sport on our port,” said 
Bonnol. 

" It was a liberty,” replied the merchant, severe¬ 
ly, " for which there is no excuse on any ground. 
I can senreoly concolvo of a greater social outrage 
than the ono you havo indulged. Suppose intolli- 
gcnco had been that day received of tho death of a 
near relative; or some family trouble was oppress¬ 
ing tho minds of all; how greatly would your un¬ 
timely sport have inercosed the pain they were 
Buffering. Knowing, as I do, tho stale of Mr. 
Atherton’s mind on that occasion, I can well under¬ 
stand how rudely jarred It must havo been. But 
that is nothing to the disastrous consequences 
which have followed. Ruin has been tho result. 
An honest man has been stricken down In the midst 
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of his business career. It is some snlisraclion,” 
added Adams, billorly, "tliat you, who confess 
yourself tho autlior of (his wrong, ate involved in 
some of llio consequences. It will Icaeh you n les¬ 
son that may bo useful to you horcancr." 

As ho said (his, ho turned portly away from Bou¬ 
nd, wlio, feeling olTendod, led his store. 

Tito struggie upon wliich Mr. Atherton entered, 
proved too much for him. Alone, ho could not con¬ 
tend successfully with his ditlieulties. After a day 
of anxious eflbrt, he found himself unablo to meet 
tho notes and drafts wliich full due, and tho hour of 
three camo with his obligations still in bank. Up to 
(hat time ho had been in a stnto of deep distress ond 
ogitation. But, when (hreo strokes upon (ho clock 
sounded tho knell of his broken fortunes, and further 
effuft was vain, a calmness foU iipon his mind; ond 
ho awaited, with a sort of stoicism, tho ap|)carance 
of tho notary, into whoso hands his dishonored 
paper wottld lie given for protest. Tito notary como 
ond went. That ordeal, a deeply trying one, was 
passed. Ills reputation as a merchant was now 
blasted. Tito apple of his cyo had been touched. 
But ho had borno (ho pain with a heroism that sur¬ 
prised oven himself. 

This (rial past, visions of future mcotbigs with 
creditors began to form themselves in his mind, and 
his Ecnsitivo feelings were already beginning to 
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shrink painfully in anticipation, when ho saw Mr. 
Adams enter his store. 

“1 am told that your paper has laid over to-day,” 
said (ho latter, as ho took tho hand of Mr. Atherton. 

“ You’ve heard aright. Tho notary loA me but a 
little while ago.” 

"For wlint amount have you been noted ?” 

” Three thousand dollars.” 

” How much more will you need to carry you 
through?” 

“Not loss than ten thousand dollars.” 

“ You shall hnvo it, Mr. Atherton. I labored 
under n false impression regarding you, when I 
declined the arrangement you wished to make a 
week ogo. Hero is tho money you need to-day.” 
And ho drew forth ills pocket-book ns ho spoke. 
“Got your paper out of (ho hands of the notary be¬ 
fore ho con protest it. To-morrow I will seo you 
ond arrange tho rest.” 

Boforo Mr. Atherton could recover from his sur¬ 
prise, and express his grateful feelings, Adams had 
turned from liim and was leaving tho store. On (ho 
next day all was orranged ns had been promised; 
and tho merchant, who had been on (ho very brink 
of ruin, and actually falling over, was saved. 

That was tho last affair of the kind in which Bon- 
ncl over engaged; and tho last inflicted on tho 
Athertons. It had liko to Imvo proved more than a 
simple Surprise Forty to (hem. 
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THE SUPREME POWER. 

BY BDWABD BVERBTT, 

" It has been as bcaulirully as truly said, that the 
undovout astronomer is mnd.” The same remark 
might, with equal force and justice, bo applied to the 
uudevout geologist. Of all tho absurdities ovor start- 
ed,nona inorccxtravagnnt can Iw nnnied thautlmt tho 
grand and far-reaching researches and discoveries of 
geology are hostile to tho spirit of religion. They 
seem to us, on tho very contrary, to lead tho in¬ 
quirer, stop by step, into tho immediate presence of 
that tremendous Power which could alone produce 
and can alone account fur tho primitive convulsions 
of tho globe, as tho proofs oro graven in eternal 
characters on tho side of its bare mid cloud-piorcing 
mountains, or are wrought into tho very substance 
of tho strata that compose its surface; and which 
are, also, day by day and hour by hour, at work to 
feed the fires of tho volcano, to pour forth its molten 
tides, or to compound tho salubrious elements of tho 
mineral fountains which spring in a thousand val¬ 
leys. In gazing at the starry heavens, all glorious 
as they are, wo sink under the owe of their magni¬ 
tude, tho mystery of their secret and reciprocal 
influences, tho bowildoring conceptions of their dis¬ 
tances. Sense and science are at war. Tho spark¬ 
ling gem that glitters on tho brow of night, is con¬ 
verted by science into a mighty orb—the source 
of light and heat, tho centra of attraction, tho sun 
of a system like our own. Tho beautiful planet 
which lingers in tho western sky when tho sun has 
gone down, or heralds tho approach of morning— 
whoso mild and lovely beam seems to shed n spirit 
of tranquillity, not unmixed with sadness, nor far 
removed from devotion, into tho very heart of him 
who wanders forth in solitude to lichold it—is in tho 
contemplation of science, n cloud-wrapt sphera — a 
world of rugged mountains nnd stormy deeps. Wo 
study, wo reason, wo calculate. Wo climb the giddy 
scafiold of indiiclion up to tho vory stars. We bor¬ 
row tho wings of tho boldest analysis and llco to 
tho uppermost parts of creation; and then, shutting 
our oyes on tho radiant points that twinklo in tho 
vuiilt of night, tho well-instructed mind sees, open¬ 
ing licforo it in mental vision, tho stupendous mu- 
ehanism of tho heavens. Its planets swell into 
worlds. Its clouded stars recede, expand, bccomo 
central suns, and wo hear tho rush of tho mighty 
orbs that cirelo round them. Tho bands of Orion 
arc loosed; nnd tho sparkling rays which crosscoch 
other on his bell, are resolved into floods of light, 
slrcnming from system to system, across tho illimit¬ 
able pathway of tho outer heavens. Tho conclu¬ 
sions which we reach are oppressively grand and 


sublime; tho imagination sinks under them; the 
truth is too vast, too romoto from tho premises 
from which it is deducted; and man, poor frail man, 
sinks back to the earth and sighs to worship again, 
with tho innoconco of a child or Chaldean shepherd, 
tho quiet and beautiful stars, as ho sees them in tho 
simplicity of sense. 

But in tho province of geology, thcro aro some 
subjects in which tho sense scorns, as it were, led 
up into tho laboratory of divine power. Ijct a man 
fix his eyes upon ono of tho marblo columns in tho 
Capitol at Washington. Ho secs there a condition 
of tho earth’s surface, when tho pebbles of every 
size and form and material, which compose this 
singular species of stone, were hold suspended in 
tho medium in which they nro now imbedded, then 
a liquid sea of marble, which wos hardened into tho 
solid, lustrous, and variegated mass before his eye, 
in tho very substance of which he beholds a record 
of tho convulsions of tho globo. 

Lot him go and stand upon tho sides of tho crater 
of Vesuvius, in tho ordinary stale of its eruptions, 
and contcmplato tho glazy slrenm of molten rocks 
that oozes quietly at his feet; encasing the surface 
of tho mouniniu, as it cools, with a most black and 
stygian crust; or lighting up its sides at night with 
streaks of lurid fire. Let him consider the volcanic 
island, which arose, a few years since, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Malta, spouting fiames from tho depth 
of tho sen; or accompany ono of our own naviga¬ 
tors from Nantucket to tho Antarctic ocean, who, 
finding the centre of n small island to which he was 
in tho habit of resorting, sunk in tho interval of two 
of his voyoges, soiled through an opening in its 
sides, whore tho ocean had found its way, and 
moored his ship in tho smouldering crater of a re¬ 
cently oxlingiiished volcano. Or, finally, let him 
survey the striking phenomenon which our author 
has described, nud which has led us to this train of 
remark—n mineral fountiiin, of salubrious qualities, 
of a teni|icrnture greatly obovo that of the surface 
of the earth in llio region where it is found, eoin- 
poiinded with niimoroiis ingredients in a constant 
proportion, and known to have been flowing from its 
secret springs, ns at the present day, at least for 
eight hundred years, unchanged, unexhausted. Tho 
religious of the elder world, in an early stage of 
civilization, placed a genius or a divinity by the 
side of every spring which gushed from the rocks 
or flowed from tho bosom of tho earth. Surely it 
would bo no weakness for a thoughtful man who 
should resort, for tho renovation of a wasted frame, 
to one of those salubrious mineral fountains, if he 
drank in their healing waters as ii gift from the out¬ 
stretched, though invisible hand of an everywhere 
present and benignant I’owcr. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Deal gently thou, whose hand hnst won 
The young bird from its nest awny, 

'Where, careless, ’ncath a vernal sun, 

She gnyly c«*)rolcd day by day. 

Dcnl gently with her; thou art dear, 

Beyond what vestal lips have (old, 

And like a lamb from fountains clear, 

She (urns confiding to thy fold. 

Mrs. SioouRNBT. 

« Indeed, Laura, you must como und dine wilh 
m ; I Bhall take no denial. Wo Bliall bo quite alone, 
in our own room, and you need see no one. Urge 
her, Louis.” 

“ Wo should be most happy to see you, Mrs. 
Lawton. I have heurd Marian speak of you so 
often, that 1 feel as if wo were quite old friends; 
und 1 was just regretting that our short stay would 
not allow us to meet you again.” 

“I never could resis^t Marian’s pleading,” said 
Mrs. Lawton, pressing the little hand she hold. 

Yes, I will come; for 1 cannot (ell when wo may 
meet again.” 

Marian flow down (ho steps like n child, and, os 
her tall, grave companion banded her into (he car* 
ringc, ho said, *‘To the Irving House;” and they 
wore gone. 

It was scarce on hour afler, that Mrs. Lawton 
was ushered into a private parlor of the crowded 
hotel, and found Marian there alone waiting to 
receive her. 

Oil, I am so glad you arc come, Laura, darling! 
1 wonted to see you again. I have n thousand things 
to .say; things 1 could not say before Louis. First 
of all, let me tell you how good and kind he is. 
Ob, nobody knows but his little wife how noble, 
how generous, how charming!” 

Mrs. Lawton smiled as she laid her lionnct upon 
the pier>lublo; but it was o sad smile; for she 


caught sight of the dark dress she was even yet iin* 
accustomed to. 

I have no doubt, Marie, that you think so, and 
that others think so, too; but how long have you 
known him? I had scarce heard of your engage* 
inent when your marriage was onnounccd.” 

Oh, that was to please Louis. Ho wos ill at 
uncle’s last—let mo see—lust September; and I wan 
there. Oh, ho was so patient aAcr ho leA his room, 
and I”— 

” Yes; and you nursed the convalescent ?” 

No; I amused him, and sang to him, and read, 
and brought him flowers. I pitied him, you know.” 

<< Sympathetic little soul!” 

” You need not smite, Laura; I did not dream lliui 
ho loved mo—I am sure I did not—and then it was 
all past before I knew it. Mamma consented; and 
undo said it was such an excellent inatch^he 
always thinks of such things, you know—ond Louis 
said he must not bo away from home in (ho winter, 
and ho could not leave mo among Iho mountains; 
and though I pouted, mamma and ho arranged it all, 
and we were married thirteen days ago. No; 1 
declare, 1 have been Mrs. Musgravo—(don’t it sound 
odd!)—two wholo weeks to*day.” 

”And this is the ninth of December. Well, Ihor 
gave you very liitlo time. You have not repented 
it yet?” 

Mrs. Lawton spoke halAjestingly; yet there was 
a lone of seriousness in the opparent dadinags. 

Repented!—O no; and never shall. Why Louis 
is perfection! IIo indulges mo in everything; hu 
culls mo the sweetest pot names; and see how 
generous he is. Tliere”—and the young brido turned 
the key of a richly inlaid dressing-case, and drew 
forth a heavy diamond bracelet, that sparkled und 
flashed as the sunlight fell upon its snowy velvet 
cushion. ”Is nut t/uit magiiificent?—and I havu a 
wholo set—ring, brooeh^'everything! It wos hU 
bridal giA.” 
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Mrs, Lawton’s lips quivored, and a tear fell upon 
the gems that glittered in her band. It was not 
envy; ah no, at least not envy of tho costly gifts, 
which were lavished upon tho young creature at 
her side. But all this while memory had been busy 
in recalling tho scenes of her own bridal, and how 
sho too had looked forward to many, many years of 
uninterrupted happiness, Tho second anniversary 
hud not como, when sho assumed tho sad garb of 
tho widow. It was no wondor that sho was sad 
when sho saw anticipations so brilliant, and a heart 
so full of buoyant bopo as hor own had been, going 
forth to meet tho harsh experiences of life, and 
thought how coldly that might fall, and that the sor¬ 
row would bo heightened by its announced approach. 

But sho could not bear to check the joyous spirit 
nt hor side with tho dull crankings of experience, 
and so sho smiled again that some sweet, snd smile 
to hear tho little wife sot forth hor husband's praises. 

« Wo aro going to Washington now, Laura. Do 
you remember how often wo used to talk about it 
at school 1 —but I nover expected then to bo tho wife 
of such a groat and distinguished man. Isn’t he 
young to have been in Congress ?—though bo’s older 
than be looks—thirty-five next spring—would you 
guess it?” 

“And you ore just sovontcen, Marian.” 

“ Yus; but lie’s so young in heart, you know, and 
he never scorns old. Now tell me, am I not a most 
fortunate child?” 

“ You deserve all your good fortune, Marie. But 
toll me about his family, llavo you seen any of 
them?” 

“Only his cousin Horry, who was ono of our 
attendants. His nistors could not go so far in the 
winter; thoy aro older than Louis, and live with 
him. Won’t it bo nice? I slmll Imvo no bother 
of housekeeping. Wo go back to MapIo Grove in 
February, and then I shall see thorn all. Louis 
soys thoy will bo sure to love me.” 

Mrs. Lawton wondered if any ono could help it, 
as she looked into those loving eyes, turned with 
eager questioning to hor own; and yet—sho could 
not account for it—this mention of Mr. Mtisgravc’s 
sisters, and their tardiness in claiming their new 
reintivo, had somehow made her uncomfortable. 

Thot Morion was loved, and with no ordinury_ 
affection, by her grave and stately husband, there 
could bo no doubt. Tho smilo with which ho 
greeted her on his entrance soon after, thoglaiico of 
undisguised admiration which followed her fairy- 
like movements, wore plain interpreters of on 
honest heart. 

“And now,” said Marian, gnyly, ns a servant 
announced dinner, “ sec how I shall look nt tho head 
of my husband’s table. Must I bo dcmiiro, Louis?” 

Mrs. Lawton looked up at tho same moment, and 
fancied that sho saw a shade flit across his faco at 
these words. But no, it could not bo; for ho wos 
doing the honors of tho table with tho most finished 
courtesy, not n moment afterwards, mid smiling at 
the lively sullies of Marian, who seemed filled with 


tho very spirit of joyousness. Her trials had made 
hor too suspicious; and tho young widow wondered 
if sho could over have been so gay, so thoughtless 
as her old school-friond now was. 

“Heaven bloss you, Marian I” sho said, fervently, 
as thoy parted. “And shield you from tho bitter¬ 
ness of my lot,” sho would have added; but hor im- 
solfish nature would not allow the words to pass her 
lips, lest sho should shadow Marian’s fair face. 

“ Thou art just, my Fatubb,” sho inurmiircd, ns 
sho walked homeward, so lonely in that crowded 
street. “ Yot why, oh why was I thus chastened, 
while others are permitted to live in tho sunshine 
of aflcction ?” and then, ns sho rebuked this rebel¬ 
lious emotion, she wondered what could arise to 
sadden the light-hcartedness of young Marian; for 
she had learned thus early, that God docs not per¬ 
mit unalloyed happiness to tboso wliom he loves, 
lest their allection should bo devoted to this world 
and its idols. 


CHAPTEIl II. 

So innocent-nreh, so cunning-simple, 

From beneath her gathered wimple, 

Glancing with black-bearded eyes. 

Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 

Then away she flies. Tex.nvson. 

Marian had spoken tho truth, when sho said she 
had “amused” Mr. Musgrave. The peculiar and 
unconscious witcheries of her voice and maimer hud 
stolen into his heart, in tho wearisome hours of con¬ 
valescence ; and tho quiet, retired student, ^vho had 
passed unscathed tho fire of four winters at Wash¬ 
ington, foimd himself loving—nay, actually engaged 
to a little country damsel, to whom ho wos a stranger 
two months before. If he had nt times any misgiv¬ 
ings as to tho suitableness of this union, they were 
dispelled by the charming gnycly of Marian, who, 
though she had never mingled in the polished circles 
of the capital, possessed a natural grace and Wy- 
Aood that could not have been improved by any 
rules of art. 

That sho loved him for himself alone, undazzicd 
by his wealth and position, which might have won 
many a lady fair, ho did not doubt. She hovered 
around him liko n bird; sho snt at his feet ii|wn a 
low cushion, ami looked up in the pauses of the 
poems which she rend to him, her eyes filled with 
tears of tcmieriicss and emotion, ns sho found her 
own love interpreted in tho words of the imut. 

Oh, it was a glad, bright dremn, that lingering 
convolcscence, and ono which the world-wearied 
man had not thought could chain his licart. So he 
won her to himself, for ho felt that life would bo 
dark if the sunshine of her presence was with¬ 
drawn ; and Marian went forth trustingly, for what 
was existence now nway from him ? 

Ho did not ask himself if ho was doing rightly in 
withdrawing hor so young, and so aflectionate, from 
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tho shelter of home, to bo tho companion of ono 
grown old in enjoyment, and wearied of life’s busy 
scenes, lie did not pause to lest his love, and see 
if it was strong enough to guard her, even from her 
self-delusions, when she should bo ushered into tho 
world, that wore so smiling u face to welcome her— 
to bear with her childish follies when their fresh* 
ness and novelty no longer amused him. Hebe* 
lieved that a strong and yet hidden inner life was 
to make her the companion of his nobler thoughts; 
but he forgot that patient and skillful guidance wore 
necessary to give this Undine a soul. 

She became a star at Washington; her yotitli, 
beauty, and position were acknowledged. How 
proud ho was of her as ho watched tier graceful 
form tioat through tho dance, while he stood by in 
serious conversation with his old political friends, 
and heard halfwhispored praises of his child*wifo. 
For Marion there was a constant round of excite* 
ment. Guyciy abroad, and unwearied aflection 
when alone with Louis. She was rejoiced in her 
beauty now for the first time; but it was because 
his wife possessed it. 

There was but ono jarring thrill to the harmony 
of Mr. Musgrave’s enjoyment. Ho had overheard 
a cureless gossip upon their respective ages, and for 
the first time rcincmbercd that he was no longi^r in 
early manhood. Ho wondered if Marian had ever 
thought of this, and he glanced to the future and saw 
that she would bo in the prime of life, while he do* 
scended in tho vale of years. But he did nut dwell 
on this; it did not recur to him again. 

<< Dear, delightful Washington, how I shall wish 
for you, and to fiy back again !” said Marian, as they 
drew near Maple Grove, when that festive month 
had passed. 

“ But you ore going to my homo now, dear child; 
will you not try to be happy there?*’ 

“0 yes, I know I shall be very, very happy. Toll 
me oil about your sisters now—I shall see them so 
soon.” 

Mr. Miisgrovc wrapped tho fur*lined mantle still 
closer about her, and began, for the thirtieth time, to 
describe Maple Grove and its inhabitants. 

It wos tho twilight of a dreary winter’s day when 
they entered the grounds, and drove rapidly towards 
the homestead of which sho had heard so much. 
Marian looked out from tho carriage window eager* 
ly; but there was little to bo seen except leaficss 
trees and delicate shrubs carefully covered from tho 
cold. Tho sky was dark and leaden, and whclhcrit 
was that or the chilly atmosphere, Marian’s gayety 
W’OH very much sulKliicd by the time sho was lified 
out, as if she had l)cen indeed a child, upon the broad 
piazza that stretched across the front of tho mansion. 
She was weary, in truth, and fearful for tho first 
time of meeting hor now sisters. Louis was never 
weary of dwelling on Miss Musgravo’s benevolence 
end Miss Morgarct's sterling goo<l sense; but they 
wore so much older nnd wiser, ond, above all, so 
stately, that when they came into the hall to wel¬ 


come her, sho shrank with instinctive timidity from 
the formol kisses by which she was saluted. 

Nor was this lessened when, alter their wrappers 
had been removed, they sat in a stilf circle around 
tho blazing fire, and Miss Mnigurct inquired about 
the roads, and Miss Miisgrave predicted snow before 
morning. How Moriaii longed to take the cushions 
from tho old-fashioned fuuteuil in tho comer, and 
scat herself on tho floor at her husband’s feet, ns sho 
so often had done. Bbc would as soon have thought 
of throwing hor arms about Miss Miisgravc’s neck, 
or doing any other equal act of insincerity, us to 
claim her old accustomed place” now. Yet sho 
could not exactly tell whut restrained hor; perhaps 
it was tho change which N*ciiied to pass over Louis 
himself in that chilling atmosphere; let the cause 
1)0 what it might, the poor little lady sat there l>olt 
upright, and growing more weary, and silent, and 
stupid every moment. Homc-sickiicss—it was tho 
first real pang sho had found leisure to feel since hor 
marriogc—was added to her unhappiness. This 
was her homo now, it is true, but how unlike tho 
cosey little parlor at tho cottogo; ond her mother’s 
gentle smile would come side by side, ond in sod 
contrast to Miss Margaret’s immovable face, as often 
ns she looked up. Where, too, was the palter of 
little feet, the sweet murmur of children’s voices? 
Sho wondered whut Willie, and Etta, and Harry 
were doing now! 

Supper was announced. Oh, what a relief it was; 
and sho foigot the awful presence of her now sisters 
for a moment, and sprang, as sho was wont, to the 
side of Louis. But sho was recalled to the present 
by the look, almost of reproof, which sho met; and, 
sad and blushing, sho walked demurely to tho dining¬ 
room. Here, too, sho was reminded that this was 
not ?if r homo. The cheerful Glut-chat of their own 
tea-table was exchanged fur dull monosyllables; for 
Miss Miisgrave never conversed familiarly in the 
presence of servants; and a waiter, who had grown 
old in tho family service, stood as stiff and upright 
as tlio ladies themselves behind bis master’s chair. 

Marian was placed near Louis, and Miss Mus- 
grave took the head of tho table. Her brother saw 
tho rc.«^;rve that was creeping over the party, and 
tried to throw it off by cheerful cemversation. But 
he met with no response; for Miss Maigaret was 
naturally tacilurn, and Marian was too sad to re¬ 
spond. Besides, she did not feci at case with Miss 
Mtisgravo’s constant anxiety lest she should not bo 
well served. 

She bc^cd to bo shown to her room at once, as 
they rose from tho table, and Miss Maignret led the 
way. Everything there had been arranged by that 
lady herself, with an eye more to utility than taste. 
But there was an evident desire to make her com¬ 
fortable, and Marian could have thrown hor arms 
about Miss Margaret and kissed her good-night as 
she withdrew, in the fullnoss of her lonely, grateful 
little heart. But one glance at tho scrupulously 
smooth collar and unvarying face subdued the rash 
Impulse. 
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To (cll the truth, both ladies wore colder and 
more reserved than usual, or than they had intended 
to be. They had, in the first place, considered 
ihurnsclvos very much aggrieved when their brother 
announced his intention of marrying. Ho had de¬ 
voted hiinseir to them so long, and they had reigned 
supreme in his house so many years, that it sceined 
positively unkind in him to bring home a new 
mistress to Maple Grove. Moreover, it was a fresh 
ollenco that he should marry one so young and girl¬ 
ish os they found his bride to bo. It was impossible 
fur them to yield up authority to such a more child. 
In justice to those excellent women, wo must say 
that they wore not conscious of those emotions, 
or how far they had influenced their reception of the 
young stranger. Miss Margaret thought—“ Well, 
this is a pretty little creature,’’ as she returned to 
the parlor, wheTO her brother and Miss Musgrave 
were seated in an animated discussion. 

■' She is not herself to-night of all, sister,” said ho, 
as if they had been speaking of Marian; “and since 
you make such a point of it, you had better retain 
your usual scat at the table. I do not think Mrs. 
Musgrave would have the least objection;” and 
then they began talking about the ostato, and othdr 
changes in the neighborhood, during his absence. 

Poor little Marian, meanwhile, had dismissed her 
attendant, and throwing herself upon the hcartli-riig, 
like a child, ns she was, looked around the room. 
It was like the rest of the house—large, and heavily 
furnished with high antique wardrolies, and dark 
mahogany chairs it would have tested her strength 
to move. The fire hod burned low, and shed a 
flickering, unsteady glare over all; and she could 
hcor the wind sighing and moaning with the rising 
storm, and the leafless branches of the shade-trees 
strike against the windows. The very bed itself 
had a gloomy look—it was high, and canopied by 
crimson curtains, that looked black in the gloom of 
the apartment, nnd contrasted disagreeably with the 
snow-white pillows and countorpanos. 

She sat there a long time, tliridding her hands 
through the mass of her unbraided hair, which fell 
about her, 

“ Showered in rippled ringlets to her knee,” 

nnd thinking about many things that had never 
intruded themselves beforo. At Inst she rose and 
moved slowly across tho room, almost startled nt 
the rustling her own movements caused, and laid 
her head down upon one of those snowy pillows, 
listening eagerly for her husband’s footsteps in tho 
echoing hall. But ho came not; and, weary and 
lonely, she could restrain her tears no longer. 
Marinn had not expected to sob herself to sleep the 
first night in her now homo; but so it was, for the 
shadows on tlie wall turned themselves in more 
fantastic shapes, and the dismal sounds without grow 
fainter and fainter, till she slept— 

“ Nestling among tho pillows soft, 

A dove, n’erwearied with its flight.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A deep and a mighty shadow 
Across my heart is thrown. 

Like a cloud on a summer meadow 
Where the thunder-wind hath blown I 
Tho wild rose Fancy, dieth— 

The sweet bird Memory, flieth. 

And leaveth me alone. 

BxaBT CoaawAU,. 

Tire room did not look so gloomy in the morning 
light; nnd the snow, which had fallen silently for 
many hours, shrouded the surrounding landscape in 
a pure drapery, that govo a peculiar beauty to the 
scene without. Moreover, Louis, removed from the 
immediate presence of Miss Margaret, was just as 
she had first known him, and laughed pleasantly 
when Marian told him of her lost night’s awe 
of that good lody. They went down to breakfast 
in the best possible temper with each other nnd the 
world, and Morion’s cheerful gnycty seemed to infect 
the whole household. 

“ You’ll not mind if my sister keeps her old place, 
will you, little one?” said Louis, as they passed 
through the hall. “ You are hardly dignified enough 
08 yet to take the head of a table; and Caroline 
would be quite out of her element, if not seated 
behind the urn.” 

“ Certainly,” said Marian, promptly, ns she en¬ 
tered the room and saw Miss Musgrave already 
installed as mistress of the household. It did occur 
to her that she might have been allowed to decline 
tho post. However, etiquette troubled Marian very 
little, though she sighed ns nil her old visions 
vonished — little homo pictures which she had 
drawn, when Louis was to rcrcivo his cofleo from 
her own hands, nnd chat in the most sociable manner 
possible over newspapers. 

She began to feel more nt ease ns the morning came 
on; nnd when Louis had finished some business 
which awaited him, they rambled over the house 
together. His study occupied tho western wing, 
nnd connected with it was a little room opening 
with a French window into tho garden; nnd this 
had licen fitted up ns tho especial retreat of Marian. 
Tho furnitiiro of tho rest of tho hoiiso had been 
unchanged; but this boudoir had mnny moricrn 
elegnneos that made it seem n perfect paradise to 
our little heroine. And hero she could sit, and sew 
or read, and watch Louis nt his books through the 
open door. She should never feel alone—nnd she 
sot down directly to write n long letter to her mother, 
in which sho described tho stately Ixtnuty of her new 
home, nnd gave a glowing description of her boudoir, 
from the delicate curtains to tho pretty inlaid desk 
she was writing upon. She did not sny much about 
Miss Margaret, and mentioned that Miss Musgrave 
had kindly relieved her of all trouble in house¬ 
keeping. 

And this, in truth, she did. Marian soon found that 
she was never even to be consulted in any homo 
arrangements. The little instance of taking, without 
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B question, the head of the table was a specimen, or 
key-note, of scenes that were daily enacted. To bo 
sure, the little wife resigned ail claims cheerfully; 
but site did not like being treated quite so much like 
a child. 

There was a fresh source of annoyance for poor 
Marian. Visitors were daily announced, wliose calls 
of congratulations were in reality calls of curiosity; 
and she was obliged to be introduced to people that 
site felt cared nothing for her, and now relations 
who criticised her almost before she W'as out of 
hearing. Wo do not mean to say that tlie people 
ot Moorville, the little town upon which the grounds 
of Maple Grove bordered, were absolutely ill-natured 
and rude; but it was natural when ther/ig'/j/eoftho 
nuighborliood had brought home a wife from a dis¬ 
tance, that those ladies who considered themselves 
ill-used by it, and their friends and acquaintances, 
should try to discover some flaw in the prceioiis 
piece of porcelain thus elevated to a niche they hud 
in imagination seen destined for tliemsclvcs. 

Always restrained by the presence of one of her 
sisters, Marian never appeared in a natural light. 
A stranger in lier own hoiiseliold, she scarce dared 
to oiler a return of the civilities exlended to her; 
and thus her timidity was misinterpreted, and she 
was called haughty and disagreeable—grave oflencus, 
with which she did not dream she was charged. 
Hers was not a solitary instance. Lot any of my 
lady friends, who have gone through the ordeal of 
an iutroduclion to a family of new relations, and a 
now circle of acquaintances, ask theinselves if they 
eannot remember many hours of bitterness, when 
they felt themselves misinterpreted; and would 
have given worlds for tlio sight of an old familiar 
face, or the tone of one in wlioss regard they felt 
secure. It is not the least trial in the first year of 
married life. 

At such limes, Marian would retreat to her own 
little room, and give vent to her excited feelings in 
a hearty “ scliool-girl cry;” and llioiigh Louis soollicd 
her gently when h6 first found her thus, ho chided 
her on a second offence, and was even betrayed into 
harshness when he found these scenes were of fre¬ 
quent repetition. He called it “ cliildishncss,'' and 
said she must gain more self-control. 

Poor little bride! she oflen sobbed herself to sleep 
now, for Miss Margaret had also taken upon herself 
to give her a lecture occasionally, and Aliss AIiis- 
grave’s looks were enough to chill her at any lime. 
Vet the sisters thought they wore doing it all for her 
good—she must be fashioned after their own model 
to meet their unqualified approbation. The silver 
birch might bo trained upward to the slifT formality 
of the poplar as well! 

When they came to return the round of bridal 
visits, and to mingle in the feslivilios of the neigh¬ 
borhood, it was still worse. Fresh from the gayety 
and adulation of the most brilliant oirolo of our land, 
she entered into the mirth and joyousness of the 
youngur people without a scruple. She laughed and 
chatted with the young men, and they pronoimced 


her charming; the young ladies borrowed her capes 
and her dresses—she was becoming a favorite with 
them, and, surrounded by more congenial spirits, 
the natural gayety end ntlability of her character 
were unrestrained. At first, Louis stood by, as he 
had done at Washington, and enjoyed the admiration 
which she excited; but the diflercnco in their ages, 
frequently commented on, intruded itself by degrees, 
and ho grew almost angry with Marian for the very 
childishness that hud won him. It was well enough, 
perhaps, iu Marian Cleveland, but Mrs. Musgravo 
must tiot bring upon herself the reputation of being 
a flirt. No one but himself—the wiseacre—would 
have dreamed of giving it to her. 

Tlicro was a long consultation with Miss Caroline 
one morning, and Marian sal alone in her boudoir, 
dreading iiisliiictivciy its rcsidis. Miss Musgravo 
and Miss Margaret did not hesitate to complain to 
their brother now, whenever she did anything that 
oflended llicir ideas of propriety; and Marian knew 
that so long and so serious a conversation could bo 
nothing but a rehearsal of some fearful misdeed ou 
her part. 

Site held some work in her hand, but she was not 
thinking of it, nor of the bright spring sunshino that 
looked in from the garden, as if to comfort her. 
She had been married four months now, and had 
already seen many 

“ Darling visions die;" 

and began to ask herself if she was as happy as she 
hud expected to be. A sure sign that people suspect 
all is not right, when lliey find leisure to ask such 
questions of themselves. »I should bo happy—yes, 
I ought to bo very happy—only somehow Miss 
Musgravo will spoil it all. I wonder they never 
found out at home I was such a very bad girl. I 
don’t think Louis woidd have discerned it if he had 
not put ou her spcclaclcs. I wish they would let 
mo go homo and pay a visit or ask mamma here, or 
let £tla come fur a few weeks. July is a great 
while to wail before I see any of them! I wonder 
if they miss mo”—and then a deep sigh, that fairly 
startled her Canary upon its perch, so long, so deep 
was it—finished the sentence. 

“ Maple Grove is very grand, to bo sure; but then 
it’s nothing to me, though it does belong to Louis.” 
So Marian’s thotights ran on. “And tho house, it is 
largo and fine, and nil that; but there’s not a room 
in it that I should like to pass through alone after 
dark except this, and I am expecting every day that 
Miss Musgrave will need it for a china-closet or 
store-room. I wonder what I have been doing now 
to disploaso her Ob, I know it must have been 
asking Annie Lane to drive out with me to-morrow. 
Of course she wants tho horses herself—she always 
dims when I want to go anywhere”— 

And here tho meditation was interrupted by Louis 
himself, who entered the room hastily, and with 
the air of a man who considers himself deeply 
aggrieved. 

“ Mrs. Musgravo,” said he, abruptly—oh, where 
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were the Ihounnd pet names she bad so loved? 
He had never called her Mrs. Muiftravo when they 
were alone before. 

Marian was in no mood to take fault-finding 
patiently just thon, particularly as she felt it to bo 
undeserved. She did not onswer when Louis told 
her that ho entirely disapproved of her growing 
intimacy with Miss Lane, whom he considered a 
frivolous, sentimental girl; and, moreover, ho could 
not and would not allow hit wife to exhibit herself, 
as slio had done the evening before, in dancing the 
polka with George Lane—the young lieutenant now 
homo on furlough. Her waltzing bo had endured, 
for there were many ladies whoso sense of decorum 
allowed them to sin ogainst propriety in the liko 
manner; but as for the polkn, he had never liked it at 
Washington, and was utterly amazed, and pained, 
and ihocted to sco her attempt to uitroduco it in this 
unsophisticated country town. 

Marian attempted to reply, but Louis had now 
worked himself to a pitch of injured innocence tlint 
allowed of no extenuations. And then she grew 
sulky, mid finally a feeling of anger, moro against 
his sister than Louis, flashed from her beautiful eyes, 
and burned in her pulses. Miss Musgravo was at 
the bottom of all this, no doubt; but why did Louis 
suffer himself to bo so blinded by her? Whore was 
the conftdcnco that had once existed between them— 
the unusual tendomess which had marked his love 
when she first came to find a home at Maple Grove? 

“ Homo!” Marian echoed the word bitterly. And 
thon an evil demon whispered- a mad response to 
this injustice; and, as it flashed to her mind, she said, 
while Imiiia turned on his heel, evidently thinking 
her properly punished and subdued— 

“ A thousand thanks for your kind care, sir. But 
I bog to bo allowed to ride and dance with whom I 
choose, unless Miss Musgravo will designate whom 
she dot) consider fit companions for mo!” 

Could ho believe his own senses! Mr. Musgravo 
stood still in the library door transfixed—like ope 
of the marble busts which adorned it. Did those 
angry, willful words come choking forth from the 
lips of his gentle wife, who had never even expostu¬ 
lated before? Could that bo Marian, who stood 
before him so resolutely, with a flushed check and 
flashing eyes? What had wrought the transforma¬ 
tion? How bad ho been so deceived in one ho bad 
considered the soul of gentleness and truth? 

He turned without a word, and the library door 
fell to with a clang that rang along the halls in 
dreary echoes. It was the first time it had been 
closed between them. 

Marian thought of this, and the sound came to her 
like an omen of future discord and estrangement. 
She was calmer now, and had leisure to tremble at 
her own daring, unwifely words. Her first impulse 
was to fly to him, to fall at his feet and entreat 
pardon. But she hesitated, while her band was on 
the door, and a colder, sterner feeling took possession 
oflior. “He taunted me,” she thought, bitterly. 
<■ It is be who should sue for pardon"—and then she 


sat down to her work again, though her bands trem¬ 
bled violently, and indulged in bitter reverie. She 
felt her heart grow colder and heavier as she sat 
there, and she wondered at the change which had 
filled it with wicked promptings. Alas, for Marian, 
that the good spirit was resisted in its first whis¬ 
pering; she had yielded herself one moment to a 
darker guide, and the chains of error were fast licing 
riveted upon her. 

Louis Musgravo buried his face in his hands, and 
sat for a long time without moving. Two misera¬ 
ble hearts were beating very near each other, and 
there was a veil between them for the first time. 
Ho too was prompted at first to explain at least—ho 
could not see that any apology was duo from him; 
and then pride camo and took tho place of regret, 
and, in the guise of reason, taunted him with a fool¬ 
ish marriage. 

"At your lime of life,” said the tempter, ‘‘when 
you might have married any lady you liad chosen, 
to select an unformed, frivolous child, without intel¬ 
lectual sympathy! and, aflor you bad raised her 
from comparative obscurity, aud endowed her with 
your name and fortune, she revolts from your pro|>or 
and lawful authority, and this is your reward. Buf¬ 
fer now, for you have brought it upon yourself; but 
do not sue for reconciliation—that is her purl.” 

Sven Miss Musgravo was satisfied with tho cold 
dignity of Marian’s manner, when they met at the 
dinner-table, and she congratulated herself on the 
timely rebuke administered by Louis at her sugges¬ 
tion. And Mr. Musgrave was startled at the change 
a few hours had wrought; for a wounded spirit hud 
shadowed that sunny (ace with tho thoughtfulness 
of a Borrowing womanhood. Marian was, in truth, 
a child no longer, and “ woe to him by whom tho 
oflbuce camo.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Experience, like a polo musician, holds 
A dulcimer of patience in his blind! 

Wticnee linrmonica wo cannot undcrslnnd. 

Of Gint’s will in His worlds, tho strain unfolds 
In sad, perplexed minors. Miss Oxbbztt. 

June warmth and brightness had come to tho 
grounds of Maple Grove, covering the trees with a 
cloud of fresh foliage, and waking to life a thousand 
lovely flowers beneath their shade. 

Rose trees bent to the earth with their wealth of 
glowing blossoms, ond clumps of tho flowering al¬ 
mond and sweet syringa sent forth delicate perfumes 
to mingle with tho breath of the eglantine. Birds 
sang in their leafy coverts, and butterflies were flitting 
from spray to spray;—heavy, indeed, must bo tho 
heart that could not be happy amid those influenees; 
yet the rightful mistress of this stately home longed 
to exchange it for a little cottoge far away, where a 
few spring blossoms wore blooming brightly in tho 
humble garden walks. She snt by the low, French 
window, thrown open now to the breeze aud tho 
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ftunsliiiiC} and woiulurcd wlicrc her light-henriod* 
ness, which hud made spring the loveliest scusou of 
the year, liud flown. Her face was fur paler now 
than when we first met her, and the joyous smile 
which had tlieii hidden in her eyes,'’ was gone 
W'ilh the light heart. Shu Jiad commenced to think, 
to reason, to suffer now. Existence was no longer 
the ilhisioii it hud once been : it hud assumed u 
meaning and a purpose. She liud been driven to 
books as the companions of llie many solitary hours 
she find passed of late, and they had taught her, and 
her own restlessness and unhappiness hud taught 
her, that there was an error in her life that had 
ruined all her peace. At times, she was gay. gayer 
than ever; a mad, reckless volatility of word and 
action that startled Louis and oflended his sisters. 
And then days would pass with but ordinary civility 
interchanged between that divided household, and 
Marian silent them in bitter weeping and self- 
imhruidilur in her own little room. 

The library door had never been unclosed since 
the day of their first strife ; it was not the only time, 
alas, that bitter words hud l)cen siHikcn! Marian 
often sat near it for hours, listening to every move¬ 
ment from the other side, nnd longing to watch 
Louis, as of old, at his studies there. Ilut he was 
cold nnd proud, and she had watched every ghuu’e 
of those cyc.s too long not to see it, nnd this rc|>clled 
her when confession and repentance struggled for 
utterance. 

She was thinking over all these things that bright 
morning, aud wondering if she should ever be happy 
again. Hut sho was not alone now, for her old 
friend, Mrs. Lawton, was watching her with anx¬ 
ious, pitying gaze, and tears that came unhidden, us 
she ihonghl ofthechange a few months had wrought. 

They hud not spoken of it during Mrs. Lawton’s 
brief and imcxiKcted visit; for Marian’s pride re¬ 
volted at the idea of confiding to another—to Laura 
more than alt others —\\ct wrongs nnd her errors. 
But this morning, Laura could no longer forbear 
to probo Iho wound, which sho felt was under- 
mining henllli nnd spirit, and she did it delicately 
and tenderly. And then what a relief it was to Ma¬ 
rian to tell all! How she had l)cen misunder.‘‘lood, 
Olid humbled, and treated like a cliild. That Miss 
Musgravc had prejudiced Louis, and he w'ould not 
osk nn explanation or receive it, hut only blamed 
her; and for the very things he had once ])rai.<ed 
ond encouraged. It was very hard! And then she 
was lonely, for Louis could not always I)e with her; 
and tho friends which Miss Musgrnve and he had 
selected for her, were solier, married ladies, who 
talked al>out housekeeping nnd managing children, 
and all that. How could sho bo intcre.'^ted in them? 

Well, she hud chosen sonio acqimiiitanccK for her¬ 
self, and Miss Musgrnve treated them rudely, and 
Louis had chided her. Then she had re1x;lled, and 
had spoken angrily to Louis, and al>oiit his sisters, 
too; and she had rc.«olvcd to bo governed by tluMii 
no longer. Oh, if I never hud done so!” imir- 
inurcd the conseicnce-strieken litllo wife. 

VOL. XL.—17 


“After that,” she continued, “I danced with 
Oooigo Lane more than over; but Loui.s did not 
attempt to interfere; wo just let each other all alone 
—that is. Miss Musgrave and Louis never speak to 
luc when they can help it. Miss Margaret is kinder; 
but then she is always busy helping some poor oi 
fiick i>erson, nnd sometimes she is gone for whole 
weeks. Then it is dreadful hero. If Louis would 
only scold me, I could Ix'ur it better. But no; he i> 
so {lolite and grave, aud looks at me so coldly ; ami 
1 never saw anything but love in those eyes till we 
came hero.” 

Whut could Laura say to comfort the despairing 
little crenture, who was so desolate amid all this 
luxury ami beauty? She saw there was fault on 
l>olh sides; ami, us the memory of her short married 
life arose, she thanked God there was muight like 
this to cloud it. Oh, how her spirit yearned then, 
as it uneii did, for the beautiful coinpanionsliip ami 
syinpatliy she had then known, and she trembled 
Ic.'it Marian had lost it too, but in n living death. 

“ I am going to-night, Marian,” she said ; “ nnd I 
feel ns if Providence had sent me hither to 1x3 u 
mediator l>ctween you. Whut has l>eeii the extent 
of your fault, you alone cun tell; Mr. Musgrnve mii^^t 
answer to his own heart. Perhaps he, too, lias 
longed in secret for the termination of this unnatural 
coldness. Is no! your duly l>eforc you as a wife, to 
confe.ss your errors, even though pride says no—nml 
strive licnccforih to avoid whut you know displeoses 
him, and to win hack, even at tho sacrifice of your 
own will ami pleasure, his confidence nnd esteem? 
Mis.s Musgrnve has doubtless been acting right in 
her own eyes; hut your cheerful and patient siib- 
mission to her whims nnd caprices ennnot fail to 
win her at last, ^he is much older than you, recol¬ 
lect, and has nut usiir|>Gd authority, but retained it. 
When you have shown yourself a rensuiiuble, tin- 
selfish, triie-hearled woman, your part will have 
l)ecn accomplished; nnd you must trust to a higher 
power that all will Iks well.” 

Poor Marian! it was a hard task set lK3forc her; 
nnd at first there was little cncoiirngoment. On the 
evening of Mrs. Lawton’s departure, she indulged 
herself with giving way to loneliness she now fell 
more keenly for the pleasant companionship of the 
last few days; and ns Louis passed near her win¬ 
dow ns night came on, he saw her silting there with 
her oriiiH about Neptune’s neck crying most bitterly. 
It was a sad picture, truly, that loving, aflcclionate 
heart clinging to n dog in very loneliness, and the 
faithful crcnliiro looking up into her face with altno>t 
human sympathy. Once it would havu moved 
Louis; but now he only uttered a “ pshaw,” us he 
reproached himself with having married not only a 
child, blit a bahy. His umisual sternness cheeked 
tho confession Mariim hud nerved herself to mak«?; 
nnd, resolve as she would, she could not utter it 
when the time had once passed. 

I suppose my young<?r and mote romaiilir readers 
think it would have l>eeu iinieh lH3ller if Louis had 
gone in when ho saw her looking sad, nnd, of his 
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own accord, loUen hor in his arms and coinforicd 
her, and they had “ made up," as tlio children say, 
and been happy for ever afler. 

Alas, innny in/liienccs sway our hearts besides 
the spirit of pence, and error mtist work out its own 
punishment. 

Marian was not daunted when her overtures of 
good-will to Miss Musgravo wore at first coldly re¬ 
ceived ! for she know Laura had spoken the truth, 
and she had resolved to do rightly, come what would. 
Mrs. Lawton often wrote to her, too, words of cn- 
couragemont and hope, that buoyed up her fainting 
spirit when she was ready to despond, and she had 
won a reconeiliation with her own heart at least, 
and had now no scif-upbrnidings to add to her sor¬ 
row. She was surprised to find what genuine hap¬ 
piness there was in the inero fulfillment of daily duty 
and self-conquest; and she could but wonder at the 
ease with which she gavo up hor long-promised 
visit homo, in July, when somo business required 
Mr. Musgrave's prosenco in n dillbrcnt direction. 

Indeed, she felt quite rewarded for it by the kind 
look which Louis gave her when she said, pleasant¬ 
ly: “I supiMiso I inu.st make myself contented until 
Scptemlicr, then." And she was almost sure ho 
would have said, nficnr child!" and kissed herns 
of old, if Miss Alasgravo had not come into tho room 
just then. 

To tell the truth, Louis had expected a burst of 
Bobs and lamentations, for he well knew how sho 
had counted tho days and hours, ns they slipped 
tardily by, and had looked forword with eager 
anticipation to her first visit. Moreover, he was not 
insensible to tho change which tho last few weeks 
had wrought; but perhaps " patience had not had 
hor perfect work;" for while his heart warmed 
toward her, his sister’s entrance put all these feel¬ 
ings to flight. 

And now Louis was gone, and Miss Margaret was 
confined to tho sofa with o sprained ankle; and at meal 
times, ond many hours besides, Marian was left alono 
with tho awful Alisa Musgravo. Sho did not fly to 
hor room as sho had done tho instant dinner was 
over, but interested herself in that lady’s occupa¬ 
tions, and proflered her nssistonco so timidly, yet so 
earnestly, and laughed so heartily at her many mis¬ 
takes, and received their correction with so much 
sweetness, that before Miss Musgravo know it, sho 
watched for tho graceful little form to como flitting 
into tho room, and really felt lonely if Marian sat by. 
herself to read or write. Miss Margaret, too, be¬ 
came loud in her praise. She had never found 
leisure before to study tho character of our little 
horoino aright, and in many things she found they 
had wronged her. “Sho is such a careful nurse,” 
said Miss Margaret, as the weeks went by. “ And 
helped mo al>out those sweetmeats this morning as 
well as you could have done," chimed in her sister. 
“And reads aloud with such toste and expression,” 
continued tho invalid. “I don’t think sho has seen 
Anna Lane fur n fortnight, or asked fur the horses 
*oncu when I happened to want them since Louis has 


been gone. Well, she’s a dear little thing, after 
nil.” 

Marian’s heart would have beat more lightly (if 
that were possible) could sho have heard this; but 
sho wos too deeply absorbed in a letter just at that 
moment to heed even her own praises. It was from 
Louis, and announced his speedy return. Besides 
this good news in itself—for sho had begun to long 
for his return, forgolfiil of post unhappiness—the 
formal “ my dear wife,” ho hod hitherto used, was 
exchanged for “ my bird,” as in those days of hap¬ 
piness, before ho had a right to address her by tho 
first title. And then tho signature was ns nllection- 
ato as her heart could desire. TIicre was no allu¬ 
sion to their past estrangement, it is true, but Alarian 
had almost forgotten that. 

“ Isn’t three days n long time to wait. Miss Alnr- 
garet?” sho said, suddenly, that evening. 

The sisters smiled to each other, ns if to say, 
“how sho loves him!" and Miss Alargnret an¬ 
swered, gently— 

“ Why not call mo sister, Alarinn ?” 

“May I? Oh, thank you!" and sho kissed 
them both heartily as sho bade them good-night; 
though she coidil liut confess that she liked Aliss 
Alargnret much the best. 

How pleasant her room looked ns she entered it. 
A bright harvest moon silvered tho dark and heavy 
furniture, and “ slept on the inner flour." .shu won¬ 
dered she had ever thought it gloomy, and how it bud 
hnp|)cncd that she should have been so unhappy in 
hor new home, where everyone was so kind to her. 
And then a gush of thankfulness filled her heart, and 
she knelt, with the moonlight surrounding her like a 
halo, and, with hands clasped, prayed most fervently, 
giving thanks fur tho kind counsel of a faithful friend, 
and for the strength that had supjtorted her in her 
Eolf-conquost. 

Oh, how hcautiful everything seemed ns she 
looked forth again upon the nigm: lor nor spirit was 
in harmony with itself, the repose of earih, mid with 
its Creator. Sho had found that “ tribulation work- 
eth patience, and patience cxporienco, and experience 
HOPE.” 

She sat there for a long lime, by the low window 
scat, thinking every moment she would go to rest; 
but nt last she forgot her resolution; for her head 
dropped upon the window-ledge, and she slept. 

Ah, what a dream of joy! Louis had returned, 
sho thought, and all was explained, and forgiven, and 
forgotten. Ho had taken her to his heart again, and 
she felt his kisses upon her forehead; and there 
came something like a pang lest she should wake loo 
soon. No; she could not wake too soon ; for she 
found tho dream reality. Louis bent over her as she 
uneloscd her eyes, and before slie could realize his 
blessed presence, his arms were about her, and slie 
felt the strong throbbing of his heart. 

Alarian could not have spoken if life—nny, more, 
if love—had demanded it; but slie laid her head 
upon his breast, and looked up into his eyes with a 
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so intciiso, so full of hope and confidence, that no 
words woro needed. 

Louis told Laura, herself, long afterwards, when 
ho found to whom ho was indebted for that hour of 
nuppiiiess, the workings of his heart in that absence. 
How be had traced back each incident of his mar¬ 
ried life, till ho saw how hastily and unkindly he had 
acted. That he had allowed the opinions of others 
to have an undue inllucncc over him, instead of 
judging Muriun's actions by the knowlcdgo of her 
cbarneler wliicli ho alone possessed. Then caino 
remorse for his long coldness, and tenderness when 
ho thought of her gentle endeavors to please them 
all for the past few weeks; and at last a yearning to 
ECO her, that had brought him homo ore lie was cx- 
jicctcd, to hear her praises from his sisters, and to 
waken her with a kiss of reconciliation. 

-How fully was Marion rewarded for its delay, by 


tho happiness of tho journey which they made to- 
gethor to the scenes of their early acquaintance, ond 
how oficn she congratulated herself tlml her mother 
had never been a witness or a confident of her early 
unhappiness; on experience which slio had ceased 
to regret, for it had subdued her gaycty to cheerful¬ 
ness, and her thougbtlcssiiess liud given place to nu 
iinsclfisli care for the bappiness of others. 

None but Mrs. Lawton over knew how nearly 
shipwrecked had been the happiness of tho now 
united fumily nt Maple Grove; and when she cunio 
among them, a favorite and warmly welcomed 
visitor, and saw how this union was daily cemented 
by mutual acts of forbearance and consideration, 
she could but bo grateful that, while domestic hap¬ 
piness had been denied to her, she bad nided to 
secure it to one so well beloved as her friend, 
Marian. 
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WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

BT nADOIB LANE, 


"llAnniE," sniil myAunI Dcbbio, laying nsulcllie 
stocking slio liad been knitting, and interrupting ino 
in a most animated discussion with Cousin Tom, 
" lladdic, whni do you mean by the wordd ‘ Wo¬ 
man’s Kights?’ Tliey Imvopassed your iips at icast 
n dozen times witiiin tlio iast ten minutes.” 

" Why, auntie, 1 was just wisiiing to oxorciso my 
‘ riglits’ ns Tom’s physician, and I was vowing to 
give iiim such a doso of ratsbano as wouid rid tbo 
worid for over of siicii n post.” 

■< I am sorry, my lladdic, to iicar you speak jest- 
mgiy on sucii a gmvo subject; but get your bonnet, 
and join mo in n wnik tiirougli tiio viiiogc, and you 
wiii find, I iiopo, beforo wo return, tiint you imvo 
numerous and nobio rights. Vou wili icarn tlmt 
wiiich wiii make you trembio for yoiirsoif, lest you 
should misuso your talents.” 

Greatly wondering wlint Aunt Dcbbio could mean, 
I was soon cqtiippcd. and found hor waiting in tho 
Imll. As wo deseended tho steps togetlior, I noticed 
u sitnde of sadness on licr brow, licr lips had lost 
thoir usual smilo, and thoro was o slight tremor in 
her voico when sho spoko. 

“ Hero, Jliss Ilnddio, I shall want your help: 
which will you carry, tho basket or tho biindlo ?” 

" Neither, Aunt Dcbbio,” I replied, snatching up 
tlio basket, however. “Where nro you going to 
take mo, mint ?” I asked, after we had gone some 
distaneo. “ This basket is not ns light ns it might 
lie, and tho bundle is of n respectable sizo.” 

My aunt answered by leading the way into n nnr- 

24* 


row lano, which I immediately recognized os lend¬ 
ing to tho cottage of Widow Green, whoso daughter 
was one of my old playmates. 

“Really, aunt, things seem so changed since I 
went to school. I hove not heard from Mary Green 
this many a long day. I expect she is married—-the 
bride of some rustic Ichnborl or Peter.” 

“Haddio, can you—will yoiibogravo for tho next 
five minutes ? I promised to tell you of woman’s 
rights, and you should bo serious.” 

Sho knocked nt the door; a feeble voico bade us 
enter. I followed Aunt Dcbbio, who walked to a 
corner of the room. There, on a low bed, lay a 
wasted form, in whoso dark eyes lurked a lingoring 
rcscmblanco to her who wos onco tlio villoge beauty, 
It was with dilllculty that I checked tho exclamation 
of surprise that sprang to my lips; but a glance from 
Aunt Dcbbio warned me, and I sat down silently by 
tho bedside. Could that bo Alary Green 7 Tho rosy 
checks, tho laughing glances wore gone. “ So young 
to die !” I murmured. “ Just my ago.” 

“Como here, lladdic,” said Aunt Dcbbio, ohccr- 
fully; “ horo is on old friend.” 

A sweet smilo hovored on the sick girl’s lips, as 
I bent over her. 

“ Chonged—sadly changed !” sho said. 

“ Yes, Mary, changed,” said Aunt Dcbbio; “ but 
gladly changed, from a thoughtless, giddy girl, to a 
truo Christian; from a proud girl to o humblo 
.sulTercr.” 

“ True—most truo, I trust,” Mary answered. 
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" Hnddie, dear, I spoke only of my face. I am about 
to dio, Ilnddle—1 am in dreadful agony sometimes— 
yoti boliovo mo, I would not bo as I onco was for 
all the wealth of worlds. I am far happier now than 
oven in Ihoso merry days when we used to run races 
to Iho school-house, and wonder if queens were os 
gay as wo. Vour aunt, Iladdio, has made mo a 
Christian—has told mo of my God.” 

A violent coUgh inlorruplcd her. I feared that 
Iho spirit had flown as sho fell back heavily on the 
pillow; but her eyes gently unclosed, and sho was 
about to proceed, when Aunt Dcbblo spoke— 

“ Another time, Mary; not now." 

She oequioBCcd. 

Tearfully, but silently, I walchcd my aunt, now 
arranging Iho pillows, now holding n cup of water 
to Mary’s parched lips; then, uubarring Iho window, 
she lot in a glorious stream pf sunlight to tho room. 
Scoling horsolf by Iho bedside, and taking ono thin 
hand between her own, sho road a ohapter from the 
Iliblo. Tho words woro simple, but Iboy spoke of 
hope beyond Iho grave, of Iho glorious heaven where 
Mary so soon would bo. My leers flowed fast; 
when my aunt, closing tho kook, knelt down on tho 
unrihon floor, motioning to mo to do tho same. Tho 
golden sunlight seemed to rest liko a halo on my 
aunt’s head, ns her calm, clear voico ullorcd tho 
words of prnyor. 

Tiio thought flashed across my mind, this then is 
ono of woman’s duties—of woman’s rights. Noble 
-^truly noblo I A glorious right, to smooth tho 
thorny pillow of Iho dying, to point out tho wny of 
life to Iho troubled spirit, to cheer Iho fainting soul 
with words of hope. 

Wo loft Iho cotlago ns noiselessly os wo had en¬ 
tered it. We walked on and on till wo eamo to Iho 
last hoiiso in tho villago. Aunt Debbie opened Iho 
gate, scoltoring a flock of ohickens who had taken 
tip thoir quarters for tho night thoroon. Whol was 
that dirty object in tho doorway? I always con¬ 
sidered myself passionately fond of children; but 1 
confess my heart rovollcd at tho view of that im- 
sighlly object. Its face begrimed with dirt and 
tears, its uncombed curls in frightful confusion, it 
ran screaming to its mother; whilo Aunt Dobbio, 
seeing my lip curl, whispered, « Shrink not hero, 
Iladdio; another of woman’s rights.” 

A woman now camo forth to greet us, whoso dis- 
trossed counlcnonco was a sullloicnt appeal to our 
sympnlhios. Three or four lilllo urchins woro cling¬ 
ing to hor skirts. I coaxed on acquninlanco with 
the elennust of them, whilo my aunt was occupied 
with liio mother. 

Tho poor woman’s story was briefly told. Onco 
possessed of alllucnco, sho had been reduced to 
poverty by Iho fniluro of a bank, in which oil hor 
funds woro vested. Sickness ond death following 
close on Iho heels of poverty, sho had been reduced 
to hor present condition. Siraiigors in Iho villago, 
they hud been lilorully famishing, when a poor wo¬ 
man, herself n reeipient of Aunt Debbie’s bounty, 
brought information of them to my chariinblo aunt. 


My basket was soon opened; tho children gathered 
around it, and they mado torrible inroads on tho cold 
chicken and bread and butler. When their enor¬ 
mous appetites seemed somewhat optxiascd, which 
was not until Iho basket was completely lightened, 
Aunt Debbio opened hor bundle. 

“Wo must make tlicso lilllo ones look a little 
more rospcoinblo," said sho. 

The mollicr blushed ns sho told us that trouble 
had mode hor forget ovorylhing. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Aunt Debbio; “a litllo 
soap and plenty of frosh water will work wonders. 
Hoddio will take charge of that littlo fellow with Iho 
long curls.” 

It was a lirosomo task. I scrubbed, and nibbed, 

I and pulled hair most unmercifully, but the rogues 
I boro it all quietly; and when it was over, and they 
: were orrayed in clean, te/io/s dresses, what beauties 
; they were! Their mother looked almost happy, 

; with seeing her children look so bright; and when, 

I at parting. Aunt Debbio promised to procuroemploy- 
1 ment for hor, and to lako tho eldest girl under her 
: own care, I thought there would bo no end to the 
; “God blossyoHs!”' 

My heart swelled as wo turned homeward. 

; “ Certainty, Aunt Dobbio,” said I, “ this right 

I makes you feel vory happy; though I attribiito part 
I of my present feelings to joy at boing rid of that 
i basket.” 

Descending Iho hill, wo camo to tho school-houso. 

! I caught sight of on old acquainlanco through Iho 
j window. 

; “ Is Amy Henry tho teacher. Aunt Debbio ? Tbnt 

I saucy girl, who used to play at lit-lat-to on hor slnlo 
I instead of doing her sums, ond make such comical 
1 littlo heads on hor copy-book; ond”— 

I “ Hush, my dear; Amy is graver now, and would 
! probably not relish hearing of hor youthful follies. 

! Shall wo go in?” 

[ “ 0 no I I could never keep my countenance to 

hear Amy lecturing tho class. Wo will stand hero; 

I they will not SCO us.’’ 

j Amy was bonding over n slnlo, while n litllo girl 
i stood by hor sido with n terribly puzzled countc- 
1 nnneo. Thoro was something so comic in her woe- 
I begone visngo, that Amy burst Into a hearty laugh, 

I and so did I. Of course, we were discovered, and 
forced in to occupy that post of honor, Iho visitors’ 
sent. It was vory strange to sco that morry Amy 
sobered down into n polo, inlollectunl-looking wo¬ 
man. I watched hor carefully, ns sho moved quietly 
omong hor scholars. Thoir bright glances showed 
how much they loved hor; and I did not wonder at 
it, BO pnlionlly and kindly did she smooth away dilli- 
cultios, BO gonlly did sho correct thoir faults, and 
hor smilo of approval was so sweet. Sho called up 
hor class to reoito; and they proved, by their an¬ 
swers, that hor lalmr hud not been lost. A brighter 
sot of boys I never saw before. 

AVhen tho sehool was dismissed, the scholars 
passed noiselessly from Iho room, so carefully had 
they been trained; but when they osscmbled on tho 
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green, there arose a tremendous shout. I stepped 
to the door to learn the eause. They were hurra¬ 
ing for Miss Amy and Aunt Debbie. 

My aunt spoke truly—another noble right, to gain 
. the love, the olmost adoration of those little hearts; 
to rouse the slumbering fires of genius; to mould 
their minds at her will—a glorious right, yet a fear¬ 
ful ono. 

Wo left the palo teacher in her now quiet school¬ 
room. I wanted her, nay, I urged her to walk 
homo with mo; but she smilingly refused, pointing 
to a huge bundle of quills to bo mended, a largo pile 
of copies to bo set. 

"Duty, duty—all right,” said Aunt Debbie; "and 
then comes the pleasure of a visit from you, Amy, 
on Saturday, when the children will have a half 
holiday.” 

"Yes, Iladdio, think of Saturday; and tiUlhcn, 
good-by.” 

" Now, Haddio, for a race to the top of the hill,” 
said Aunt Debbie. 

I soon attained the summit, and called to my aunt 
to follow. Wo had stood there some time, drinking 
in the splendid sunset, when wo heard voices in the 
adjoining wood. 

"The wood-cutters, John Holm and his son, I 
suppose,” said my aunt. 

The sounds, which had at first been those of 
cheerful conversation, now became louder and an¬ 
gry- 

"Oh I aunt, they are quarreling,” I exclaimed. 

Aimt Debbie stepped boldly into the forest. Guided 
by tho sounds, wo soon emerged from the tangled 
thicket into an open glado. Thoro stood the two 
disputants. Tho old man’s countenance wos crim¬ 
son with rage; tho son stoo<l with uplifiod arm and 
quivering lip. His glittering axe shono in his hand. 

In on instant. Aunt Debbie was between them, a 
hand on tho orm of each. 

"Are yo men!” said sho. “Would you sully 
this bright glado with an act of violence? Old romi, 
would you strike your son—that boy who was once 
your prido ? Your white hairs should have taught 
you wisdom. Do not stir up his anger, lest ho be l 
too soroly tempted. Son, would you stain your I 
gleaming 0 X 0 with your father's blood? Remember : 
that ho is your father. That word olono should i 
suciiro your respect. But ho has toiled for you; his ; 
frnnio has been bent with labor, his hair has whiten- | 
cd with toil for you—for you, his ungrateful son.” 1 

The young man’s arm rola.xcd its hold, and his I 
n.\o foli to tho earth. But tho old man still grasped { 
his, and his fneo wore a sterner frown. ; 

“John,” my aunt continued, “can you imagine | 
your sainted wife looking doNvn from heaven, and ; 
beholding you with arm uplifted against her son, her { 
living imogo?” I 

At the mention of his wife, tho old man burst into I 
n flood of tears; and, sitting down on tho newly- i 
fallen tree, he buried his faco in his hands and wept | 
bitterly. ! 

"Now go to him,” said Aunt Debbie, touching ‘ 


tho young man’s arm; "go tell him you oro poni- 
tent; ask his forgiveness, and all will bo well.” 

He wolked towards his father, and wo led them. 
As wo threaded our way through the thicket, now 
blinded by a branch from some impertinent tree, 
now scratched by a briar, now starting at a squirrel, 
I thought to myself—"Still another right—a peace¬ 
maker. Who but woman, helpless, unresisting 
woman is so formed to glide in gently among angry 
men, to calm their rulllcd spirits, to weaken tho 
strong arm and tho hand heavy with passion? Who 
but,woman can show them tho noblest rovengo—the 
revenge of kindness ? A right so fearful must make 
every true woman trcmblo at tho thought. Hoaveti 
send us strength to use it!” 

As wo descended tho hill, I recognized tho long 
avenue of cedars on our right, as leading to the 
hoiiso of Squire Carlton, as tho magistrate was 
called. I had had many a fine race down that ave¬ 
nue with Fanny Carlton; but I had not seen or 
hoard anything of her for two years. True, before 
I left my native village for a fashionable boarding- 
school in n distant city, wo two had plighted a 
solemn promise never to forgot each other, and to 
write a long letter once a week; but amid the busy 
life of a school-girl and tho oxoitement of new faces 
and new friends, I had forgotten, and Fanny was too 
proud to intrude her letters where sho deemed her¬ 
self neglected. My aunt, in answer to tho qitcs- 
tions which fell fast from my lips, informed mo that 
Mr. Carlton had been for a long tiino nfllictcd with 
tho gout; that his temper, never remarkable for 
urbanity, had now become very irritable; that 
Fanny had given up her friends, her studios, and 
her amusements, devoting her whole time to her 
father, who repaid this devotion with reproofs and 
harshness. 

" I SCO them. Aunt Debbie,” I cried, " there on 
tho lawn.” 

It was, indeed, Fanny; but my playmate wos 
greatly altered — sho had grown tall. Her com¬ 
plexion was exquisitely clear; ond her hair, instead 
of falling to her waist in those careless curls which 
scorned like a gleam of sunshino floating through 
tho nir, was turned smoothly back from her fore¬ 
head, and gathered into o knot behind. Her slight 
figure bent under tho weight of the stotoly old man 
who loaned on her arm. They had observed us, 
and wore coming slowly to tncot us. 

" We will wait for them here ot tho gate,” said 
Aunt Debbie; " it is too lalo to go in.” 

I assented, and was stooping to gather some of 
tho white violets with which the ground was cover¬ 
ed, when an oxclamation from my aunt startled me. 
Fanny and her father had approached nearly to 
whore wo stood, when tho old man’s foot struck 
against some obstacle in tho path. Ho with difil- 
culty suppressed a loud cry of pain; but, lifling his 
arm quickly, gave his daughter a blow so heavy 
that she reeled forword, and would have fallen but 
for a friendly cedar which stood near. Sho had 
been hastonitig towards us, her face beaming with 
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pleasure; but at tills shamorul blow her color faded; ; 
an expression of pain crossed her face, and, bending 
upon mo a look in which disapjwinlnicnt was min- { 
gled with mortillcalion, she waved her hand and { 
turned towards the house. We stood in silence, as | 
if rooted to the spot. Mr Carlton walked as fast 
as his foot would allow, muttering curses and im¬ 
precations ; while Fanny seemed to have forgotten 
the blow, so tenderly did she support the old man, 
and so skillfully did sho direct bis steps. 

" Wait a minute,” said Aunt Debbie, alter they 
had entered the house; Fanny will soon bo back, 

I fancy.” And scarcely had the words passed her 
lips, when Fanny was at our side. 

After the usual greetings, sho reverted to her 
father’s fall, blaming her own carelessness, but 
without mentioning her blow. Sho held her hand¬ 
kerchief to her forehead to hide tho swelling. Aunt 
Debbie pressed her to spend the following day with 
us; but she declined, pleading an engagement. 

o But you will come soon to see mo?” said I; non 
Saturday I shall expect you.” 

"I am ofraid, dear Haddie,” said she, confusedly, 
"that I cannot comoat all; my father’s indisposition 
requites my constant attention. I am doing penance, 
Haddie; I used to be such a rover. But niy father 
likes mo near him; and ho has so few enjoyments, 
that I am glad 1 can help him to forget bis sufl'er- 
ings.” 

A servant now came to mform Fanny that Mr. 
Carlton requested to see her immediately. With a 
smile and n half-suppressed sigh, she loti us. 

" Can this bo one of woman’s rights. Aunt Deb¬ 
bie?” I oxciaimed. 

“ Yes, Haddie. Fanny is learning n lesson of self- 
denial, of patience; and though it may seem on un¬ 
enviable right to you to bo nblo to 'bloss them thot‘ 
enrso you,’ wo must tiiiuk of' tho groat roward’ 
which Fauuy wiil obtain in heaven.” 

Wo had now arrived at tho gate of a small frame 
house. It was a iiorfcct picture of cicaulincss and 
order. A bright wood firo wns ornekling and spark¬ 
ling on tho hearth, and tho burnished tins that lined 
tho walls wore glowing in tho blazo. Tho little 
tea-table was sot: my mouth watered at tho sight 
of the bread, light as a snow-flake, tho golden butter, 
and tbo dish of strawberries smothered in cream. 

In tho doorway stood a young man, whoso dress 
betokened him a laborer, who was tossing e laugh¬ 
ing baby to tho very coiling. His wife, a rosy, 
good - humored lassie, was removing tho nowly- 
wnshed clothes from tho lino where they had been 
sunning themselves all day, and was placing them 
in a largo basket at her side. They smiled their 
simple greeting, while my aunt said a few kind 
words to tho young mother, and praised tho laughing 
urchin. | 

"Ilural felicity, is it not, aunt?” I asked, as soon | 
ns we were out of hearing. I 

" Yes, indeed, Haddie. And whnt will you sny 1 
when I tell you this was all brought oboui through I 
tho agency of a darned stocking? I onco heard a ' 


very learned lady say, with a sneer on her proud 
lip, 'To stay at homo and darn your husband’s 
stockings—pshaw I—tho aim of woman’s exist¬ 
ence I’ ” 

"Oh, toll mo all about it, aunty; I am in prime 
humor for a story.” 

" It will bo but short, my dear. When Henry and 
Ellon Stuart were married, every one siwko of the 
excellent match—such a tine young man. Tho vil¬ 
lage seemed delighted with itself; but its congratu¬ 
lations did not last long. Soon it began tobo wbis- 
Itored that Henry frequented tho tavern; ho was 
several times seen reeling homo; and at last it be¬ 
came evident to every one that ho was a confirmed 
drunkard. I expostulated, your grandfather lectured 
him severely, but with no cftect. Their furniture, 
piece by piece, was sold to gratify the cravings of 
his appetite. His wife’s clothes and his own went 
ono alter another, and at last little remained but the 
bare walls. In spile of all this, Ellen managed tc 
keep up appearonces; sho woa always neatly and 
cleanly dressed, and tried to speak chcorlully of tho 
future. 

"One morning, after a greater debauch than usual, 
Henry Stuart lay on tho heap of straw which served 
them as a couch, their bed having been sold long 
before. His heart wns heavy; his conscience was 
busy, yet he lay Ihoro quiolly. His wifo, alter ar¬ 
ranging tho room, snt down on a broken chair, and 
quietly began darning a very old and worn stocking. 
His prido was roused. This was not wont to bo so. 
He waicbed her as sbo paliciilly drew the glittering 
nccdlo Ibrougli the fearful chasms Time had made; 
ho looked at her dross—composed of tho coarsest 
material-her face, its rosy freshness gone, and tho 
sunny smile succeeded by o look of anxiety that 
mndo hor seem almost old; tho room bnto of all its 
former comforts; and nil this change ho liad wrought. 
Ho rose from tho bed, signed tbo pledge, resumed 
his work with energy, and now behold him I By 
hard work and prudence, ho has regained his former 
standing; and ho still keeps tho darned stocking, 
considering it ns tho dearest legacy ho can leave to 
his daughter; and whenovor ho is templed,ho looks 
at it for a few minutes, and self is conquered. 
Which woidd you rather bo, the proud, wealthy 
woman, sneering at household duties, and endea¬ 
voring wildly to revolutionize the world; or Ellon 
Stuart, humble nnd hord-working though sho bo, 
rejoicing in tho thought that her patient forbear¬ 
ance and the blessed old stocking have wrought this 
change?” 

" Not the virago, for the wealth of worlds.” 

As wo passed through the village, tho lights be¬ 
gan to twinkle from tho windows, nnd at the door 
of ono small cottage, I could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion to pcop in. A young girl was scaled by a small 
table, bending over somo sowing. Her fingers fiow; 
nnd well thoy might, for they wore helping to bar 
tho door agoinst poverty. An old man sat in the 
chimney corner smoking n pipe; while his wifo, 
with spcolncles on nose, wns busied with her knil- 
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ting. Sweet Lizzie While, thine is indeed n life of 
toil. “Day in, day out," rain or sunshine, heat or 
cold, you must sew, sow on from mom till night. 
By Lizzie’s labor the whole family live. She sup¬ 
ports her aged parents and n blind orphan nephew. 
She never knows holiday—never shows her pretty 
face except at meeting; and yet few are happier. 
She sings like a bird; and it would bo strange, in¬ 
deed, lo pass their humble dwelling and not hear 
her sweet voice caroling her simple song. 

A blessed right it is to labor for those wo love. 
It gives strength to the bands and warmth to the 
heart. To feel that you are useful, that the lives 
of others ore cheered by your labor, is enough lo 
make the most sluggish blood course quickly through 
the veins, to rouso the most sullen heart to action. 
To meet poverty nobly, to wrestle with it bravely, 
lo subdue it glerteusly, this, indeed, makes woman 
seem “a little lower than the angels." 

When we reached our homo, the hall was desert¬ 
ed; Aunt Debbie wont to hunt my father, and I 
throw myself on a settee—my limbs v/caried with 
my long walk, but my faculties wide awoke, and 
my brain and heart full to overflowing. I heard 
voices in an adjoining room. It was my little ne¬ 
phew Harry, talking with his raolber. She was 
telling her boy of God. The merry little follow 
was hushed into silence by tlio solemnity of the 
theme; and when, a short time aflorwards, ho knelt 
and repeated his evening prayer—“God bless Harry, 
make him a good boy; God bless Aunt Haddio and 
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Carlo"—I could restrain myself no longer, but burst 
into tears. 1 thought of my own mother, of her gentle 
counsels to her wayward daughter, of her noble 
oharacler; and I wept still more. The last and 
best of woman’s rights — a mother’s lovo. To 
“shadow forth in your example what you wish 
your child lo bo," is, indeed, n right—oflon abused, 
it is true, and seldom clearly understood, but still a 
right, and a noblo one. The little being who reposes 
so confidingly on your bosom will become whatever 
you choose to make him. If you mould his mind 
to high and lohy aspirations aflor truth, if you teach 
him lo know his duty and to perform it, groat, ex¬ 
ceeding great will bo your reward; but if you teach 
him to submit to passion’s sway, lo sneer at overy- 
Ihing that is rjght and good, lo check every noblo 
impulse, the sin be upon your own head. 

That night, when Aunt Debbie entered my cham¬ 
ber to bestow the good-night kiss, I accosted bur 
with- 

“Aunt Debbie, you did not tell mo all of woman’s 
rights—one right you omitted.” 

"What wifs it, my darling?” 

“Hold down your head; I will loll you, if you 
will promise not to say anything lo Tom." 

“Well, I promise—only don’t strangle me. What 
is it, my deaf?" 

“ The-the right of eongiml, aunty." 

“Oh, Ilo! what a naughty girl I’’ and Aunt Deb¬ 
bie tripped lightly from the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sir, you're n atronger; but I muat deni plain with 
you. That auit of ciothca muat needa come oddly to 
you.—TAa Ifidcie. 

The business of Iho fenst had scarcely been be¬ 
gun, when it was interrupted Iry n heavy trend with¬ 
out, ns of muro than one iron-shod person; and, Iho 
door being thrown open by Bucchiis, a dull-faced 
licutennut, having charge of tho escort of Balfour, 
showed himself at Iho enirance, and begged n 
licnring. 

“ What’s Iho mailer, Forgusson ? Can’t il keep 
till nOcr supper?" was Iho somewhat impatient 
speech of Balfour. 

Ho was answered by a strange voice; and a little 
bustle followed, in which a person, totally unex- 
pccled, made his appearance upon the scene. Tho 
stranger's entrance caused the commandant's eyes 
to roll in some aslonishmcnt, and occasioned no 
small surprise in all Iho assembly. Ho was n tall 
young man, of goodly person, perhaps twcniy-cight 
or thirty years of age, but habited in n costume not 
oBcn seen in tho lower country. Ho wore one of 
those hunling shirts, of plain blue homespun, fringed 
with green, such os denoted the mountain ranger. 
A green scarf was wrapped about his waist, with a 
belt or baldric of black, from which depended a very 
genteel cut-and-Ihrust. On his shoulder was an 
cpaulctio of green fringe also; and he carried in his 
hand, plucked from his brows as ho entered Iho 
apartment, a cap of fur, in which shone a largo gay 
button; behind which may have been worn a plume, 
though il carried none at present. Tho costume 
betrayed a captain of loyalist riflemen, from tho in¬ 
terior, and was instantly recogniEcd ns such by tho 
British oflicor. But Iho stranger Icil them in no long 
surprise. Advancing to tho table, with Iho case of 
a man who bad been familiar with good society in 
his own region all his life, yet with a brusqiietiess 
of manner which showed an equal freedom from 
the restraints of city life, ho bowed respectfully to 
the ladies, and then addressed himself directly to 
Balfour. 

“Colonel Balfour, I reckon?'* 

“ You are right, sir; I am Colonel Balfour." 

14* 


" Well, colonel, I'm right glad I met you hero. 
Il may save mo a journey to the city, and I'm loo 
much in a hurry to get back to lose any time if 1 
can liclp il. I'm Captain Furness, of llio True Blue 
Rifles, of whom, I reckon, you've heard before. 
I've ridden mighty Imrd to get to you, and hope to 
get llie business done as soon as may be, that I come 
nller. Here's a letter from Colonel Tariclon. I 
reckon you hain'l heard Iho nows of tho mischief 
that's happened above?" 

" What mischief?" 

“ You've heard, I reckon, that Lord Cornwallis 
gave Saratoga Gales nil blazes nt llugcly's Jlills?" 

“ Yes, yes; wo know nil that.'' 

“Well, but I reckon you don't know that just 
when Comwnllis wos pulling it to Gales in one 
quarter, hard-riding Tom was giving us ginger in 
another?'’ 

" And who is bard-riding Tom ?” 

“ Why, Tom Sumter, to bo sure—Iho game-cock, 
ns they soinetimcs call him; and, sure enough, he’s 
got cause enough to crow for a season now." 

“ And whni has ho been doing above?” 

“ Well, lie and Tom Toylor broke into Colonel 
Carey’s quarters, at Camden Ferry, and broke him 
up, root and branch, killing and capturing all bands." 

“Ha! indeed! Carey?” 

“Yes. And that isn’t all. No sooner had he 
done that than ho sets an ambush for nil llio supplies 
that you sent up for tho army; breaks out from tho 
thicket upon Iho convoy, hills and captures ilic cscorl 
to n man, and snaps up the whole detachment, bag 
and baggage, stores, arms, spirits, making off with 
a matter of three hundred prisoners.” 

“Tho devil! Forty wagons, ns I live! And why 
are you here?” 

“Mo? Read tho letter, colonel. Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis has sent Tariclon after Sumter, and both have 
gone off at dead speed; but Tariclon has sent me 
down to you with my lord's letter and bis own, and 
they wont fresh supplies sent after them os fast as 
the thing can bo done. I’m wanting some sixty-five 
rifles, and as many butcher knives, for my own troop, 
and a few pistols for the mounted men. Colonel 
Tarlelon told me you would furnish nil.” 

Balfour leaned his chin upon both hands, and 
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looked vacantly around him) deeply immersed in 
thought. At tho pause in the dialogue which fol* 
lowed) Katharine Walton asked tho stranger if ho 
would not join the party at the 8uppcr*tnblo. lie 
fastened a keen, quick) searching glonco upon her 
features; their eyes mot; but the intelligence which 
flashed from out his met no onswering voice in 
hors, lie answered her civilities gracefully, end) 
frankly accepting them, proceeded to ploce himself 
nt tho table—a scut having been furnished him, ot 
tho upper end, and very near to her own. Balfour 
scowled upon tho stranger ns ho l)ehcldthis arrange- 
ment; but tho latter did not perceive tho frown upon 
tho brow of his superior, llo had soon flnished n 
cup of tho warm boverngo put before him; and, as 
if apologizing for so soon calling for a fresh supply, 
ho observed, while passing up his cup— 

^'IVo ridden mighty far to*day, miss, and Pm ns 
thirsty as nn Indian. Bcsidc.s, if you could moke 
tho next cup a shade stronger, I think 1 should like 
it better. Wo rangers arc used to the smallest pos¬ 
sible quantity of water, in tho matter of our drinks.” 

«Tho impudent bnckwoo<lsman !” was the mut¬ 
tered remark of Balfour to Cruden, only inaiidiblo 
to tho rest of tho company. Tho scowl which 
covered his brow as he spoke, and the evident dis¬ 
gust with which ho turned away his eyes, did not 
escape tho.so of tho Hanger; ond a merry twinklo 
lighted up his own as ho looked in tho direction of 
the fair hostess, ond handed up his cup. Had Bal¬ 
four watched him a littio moro closely, it is pos- 
siblo that he might have remarked something in his 
manner of performing this trilling ofllce which would 
have aflbrdcd new causo of provocation. Tho hand 
of the Ranger lingered near tho cup until a ring, 
which hod previously been loosened upon his little 
finger, was dropped adroitly beside the saucer, and 
licyond nil eyes but hers for whom it was intended. 
Katharine instantly covered tho tiny but sparkling 
messenger Iwncath her hands. She knew it well. 
A sudden flush warmed her cheek; ond, trusting 
herself with a single glance only at the stranger, ho 
saw that he was recognized. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrndozn Is protector of thy realm; 

I did elect him for hU gravity : 

I trust he^ll boa father to thy youth. 

Marlowe. 

Tub evening repast, in the good old times, was 
not one of your empty shows, such ns it appeors at 
present. It consisted of goodly solids of several 
descriptions. Meats shared tho place with deli¬ 
cacies ; and ten or cofleo was tho adjunct to such 
grave personages as Sir Loin, Bacon, Beef, and Vis¬ 
count Venison. Balfour and Cruden were both 
strongly prepossessed in favor of all titled dignitaries, 
and they remained in goodly communion with such 
as these for a longer pcric^ than would seem rca- 


sonablo now to yield to a suppcr-toble. Captain 
Dickson naturally followed tho example of his su¬ 
periors; and our loyoliM leader, Fiiriici<8. if ho did 
not declare the same (oslos and sympathies in gene¬ 
ral, attested, on this occasion, tho shorpiicss of an 
appotilo which had been mortilicd by unbroken 
denial throughout tho day. But tho moment at 
length came which oflered a rcasonnhio pretext to 
the ladies for leaving tho table. The guests no 
longer appealed to tho fair hostess for replenished 
cups; and, giving tho signal to her excellent, but 
frigid and stately aunt, Mrs. Barbara, Katharine 
Walton rose, ond the gentlemen made a like move¬ 
ment. She opproached Colonel Balfour as she did 
so, and laid the keys of tho house before him. 

“ These, sir, I may as well piece at once in your 
keeping. It will satisfy you that I recognize you as 
the future master hero. I submit to your authority. 
Tho servant, Bacchud, will obey your orders, ond 
furnisli what you may require. Tho wines ond 
liquors are in that sideboard, of which you have the 
keys. Good-night, sir; good-night, gentlemen.” 

Tho case, grace, and dignity with which this 
communicniion was made, surprised Balfour into 
something like silence. Mo could barely make an 
awkward bow ond a brief acknowledgment as she 
Icfl tho opartmeiit, closely followed by her aunt. 
Tho gentlemen were Icfl to themselves; while Bac¬ 
chus, at a modest distance, stood in respectful at 
tendance. 

“By my life,” said Cruden, “the girl carries 
herself like a queen. She knows how to behave, 
certainly. She knows what is expected of Iter.” 

“She 15 a queen,” replied Balfour, with quite a 
burst of enthusiasm. “I only wish that sho were 
mine. It would make me feel like a prince, indeed. 
I should get myself crowned King of Dorchester, 
and my ships should have tho exclusive privilege 
of Ashley River. ‘ The Oaks’ should bo my winter 
retreat from tho cares of royalty, and my summer 
painco should be at the junction of tho two rivers 
in Charleston. I should have a principality—small, 
it is true; but snug, compact, and witli larger reve¬ 
nues, and a territory no less oniplo than ninny of the 
German princes.” 

“Beware!” said Cruden, half seriously. “You 
may bo brought up for Use-tnajc.tte.'^ 

“ Pshaw! wc oro only speaking a vain jest, and 
in tho presence of friends,” wos the reply of Bal¬ 
four, glancing obliquely at Captain Furness. Tho 
Intlor was amusing himself, meanwhile, by balanc¬ 
ing his teaspoon upon tho rim of his cup. A slight 
smile played upon his moulh as ho li.siciicd to the 
conversation, in which ho did not seem to desire to 
partake. Following the eye of Balfour, wliich 
watched tlie loyalist curiously, tho glance of 
Cruden was arrested rather by tho occupation than 
tho looks of that person. His mode of amusing 
himself with the spoon was suggestive of an en¬ 
tirely now troin of thought to ibo commissioner of 
sequestrated estates. 
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" By the way, Balfour, this looks very suspicious. | 
Do you observe ?” ; 

“ Whot looks suspicious?” | 

** Do you rcineniltor the subject of which wo j 
spoke before supper ?—the plate of this rclwl Wnl- j 
ton? It was understoo<l to be a singularly extensive ! 
collection—rich, various, and highly valuable. You | 
remark none of it here—nothing but a beggarly col- ] 
lection of old spoons. Thoooflec-pot is tin or pew- j 
ter; the tca-servicc, milk-pot, and oil, of common | 
ware. 1 am afroid the plate has followed the jewels • 
of the young tody, and found its way into the I 
swamps of IMarion.” 1 

A scowl gathered upon the brow of Balfour, as ; 
ho glanced ropidly over the table. The next mo¬ 
ment, without answering Cruden, ho turned to Bac- | 
elms, who stood in wailing with a face the most : 
inexpressive, and said— 

Take tlio keys, Cupid, and get out some of the : 
best wines. You have some old Jamaica, have you : 
not?” 

The reply wos aflirmntive. 

See that a bottle of it is in readiness. Let the 
sugar-bowl remain, and keep a kettle of water on 
the fire. This done, you may leave the room; but 
remain within cull.” 

Ho was promptly obeyed. The conversation 
flagged meanwhile. Cruden felt himself rebuked, 
and remained mo<lcstly silent, but not the less 
moody on the subject which had occasioned his 
remark. Balfour referred to it soon uller the disai>- 
pearance of Bacchus. 

<‘ll is 08 you soy, Cruden; there is certainly no 
display before us of the precious metals. I hud 
really not observed the absence of them before. In 
truth, everything was so neatly arranged nn(f so ap¬ 
propriate, that 1 could fancy no deficiencies. Besides, 
my eyes were satisfied to look only in one direction. 
The girl absorbed oil my admiration. That she has 
not herself gone into the camp of Marion, is my 
consolation. 1 shall compound with you cheerfully. 
You shall have the plate, all that you may find, and 
the damsel comes to me.” 

The cheeks of the loyalist captain, had they caught 
the glance, at that moment, of the commuiulnnt of 
Charleston, would have betrayed a pcculior interest 
in the subject of which he spoke. They reddened 
eveu to hi.s forehead, and tho ipoon slid from his 
fingers into tho cup. But he said nothing, and tho 
suiriisiun passed from his face unnoticed. 

“ I am afraid that you \vould gel the licsl of the 
bargain. But it may be that the plate is still in tho 
establishment. It would scarcely be brought out on 
ordinary occasions.” 

“Ordinary occasions! Our visit an ordinary oc¬ 
casion!” exclaimed Balfour. “Lay not that flatter¬ 
ing unction to your soul, my good fellow. These 
Carolinians never allow such occasions to escape 
them of making a display. The ostentation of tho 
race would spread every available vessel of silver 
at tho entrance of stranger guests of our ronk. No¬ 
thing would bo wanting to make them glorious in 


oiir eyes, ond prompt us to proper grotitudo in 
theirs. Tliey would certainly crowd sideboard and 
suppcr-tublo with all tho plate in tho cstahlishmcnt.” 

“Ay, tvtra wo guests, Balfour; but that were no 
policy, if we came as enemies. Would they tempt 
cupidity by ostentatious exhibitions of silver? 
Scarcely! They would bo more opt to hide away.” 

“As if they knew not that we are as good at seek 
as they at hide! No, no, my dear fellow; I am 
afraid that your first conjecture is the right one. If 
tho woman gives her jewels, it is probable that the 
plate went Ijcforc. But we shall see in season. 
Meanwhile, I am fur sumo of the rebel’s old Ma¬ 
deira. Come, Captain Furness, let us driuk con¬ 
fusion to the enemy.” 

“Agreed, sir,” was the ready onswer. “I om 
always willing for that. I am willing to spoil iho 
Egyptians in any way. But to see how you do 
things hero below, makes one’s mouth water. Wc 
huvo mighty little chance, in our parts, for doing 
our.<elvos much good wlien wc {K>p into an enemy’s 
Clipboard. There’s monstrous small supply of silver 
plate uud good liquor in our country. The cleaning 
out of u rclH*rs closet in ‘Ninety-Six’ won’t give 
more than a teaspoon round to the oHiccrs of a squad 
like mine; and the profits hardly enough to reconcile 
one to taking the pnp-spoon out of u baby’s jaws, 
even to run into Spanish dollars. But here, in these 
rich parts, you have such glorious pickings, that I 
should like irrcutly to be put on service here.” 

“Pickings!” exclaimed Balfour, lifiing his eyes, 
and survoying tho loyalist from head to foot, os ho 
held the uiitnsted goblet suspended before his lips-^ 
“ pickings! Why, sir, you speak as if tho ofilcors 
honored with tho commission of his majesty, could 
possibly stoop to the mlscrablo practice of sharing 
selfishly tho confiscated possessions of theso rctjcls.” 

“ To bo sure, colonel; that’s what 1 suppose. 
Isn’t it so, then?” demanded the loyalist, not a whit 
abashed. 

“ ^ly good sir, bo a liltlo wiser; do not speak so 
rashly. Let mo enlighten you.” 

“ Pray do; I’ll thank you, colonel.” 

“ To distress the enemy, to deprivo them of the 
means to be mischievous, alone causes tho seques¬ 
tration of their goods and chattels. These goods 
and ehallcU must be taken care of. It may ho that 
these rel)cls will make proper submission hcreafier, 
will make amends for past errors by future service; 
and, in such cases, will be odmilted to his majesty’s 
favor, and receive their possessions at his hands 
again, subject only to such drawbacks as flow ne¬ 
cessarily from the expense of taking care of tho 
property, commissions on farming it, and unavoid¬ 
able waste. These commissions are generally de¬ 
rived from mere movables, silver and gold, plate 
and jewels, which, as they might Ixi lost, are at 
once appropriated, ond the estate credited with tho 
oppropriation agoinst the cost and trouble of taking 
caro of it. That the officers in his majesty’s com¬ 
mission should employ this plate, is simply that his 
majesty's service may be sufficiently honored and 
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may command duo respect. Selfish motives have 
no sliaro in tho transaction. Wo havo no •pickings,’ 
sir—none! ApproprialioHs, indeed, ore made; but, 
08 yon see, solely for tho equal benefit of tho pro¬ 
perly itself, tho service in which we are engaged, 
and tho lionor of his majesty. Do you comprehend 
me, my young friend?” 

‘‘I’orfeclly, sir; perfectly. I sco. Nothing can 
bo clearer.” 

•• Do not use that vulgar pbraso again, I pray you, 
in the hearing of e;!y of his majesty’s representa¬ 
tives. ‘ Pickings’may do among our loyalist na¬ 
tives. Wo do not deny them the small privileges 
of which you havo spoken. You have emptied, in 
your experience, I understand, some gowi wives’ 
cupboards in Ninety-Six. You have grown wcailhior 
in lea and pap-spoons. It is right enough. Tho la¬ 
borer is worthy of his hire. These are the gifts 
with which his majesty permits his loyal servants 
to reward Ihemsolvcs. But, oven in your cose, my 
young friend, tho less you soy about the matter the 
belter. Remember, always, that what is appropri¬ 
ated is in tlio name, and, consequently, for tho uses 
of his majesty. But no more ■ pickings,’ if you lovo 
me.” 

An air of dclicalo honor always accompanied the 
use of the oiTensivo phrase. Tho loyolist captain 
professed many regrets at tho errors of his ignorance. 

“I see, I see; ‘appropriations’ is the word, not 
•pickings.’ There is n good deal in tho distinction, 
which did not occur to mo before. In fact, I only 
uso the phrase which is common to us in tho up 
country. Our people know no butter; ond I am half 
inclined to think that, were I to insist upon ‘ appro¬ 
priations,’ instead of ‘ pickings,’ they would still bo 
mulish enough to swear that they meant tho same 
thing.” 

Balfour turned an inquisitive glance upon tho 
speaker; but there was nothing in his faco to render 
his remark equivocal. It seemed really to flow 
from an innocent inexperience, which never dreamed 
of the covert sneer in his answer. Ho tossed off 
his wine ns he finished, ond onco more resumed liia 
scat at tho table. So did Cruden. Not so, Balfour. 
With his arms behind him, after a fhshion whicli 
Napoleon, in subsequent periods, has made famous, 
if not graceful, our commandant proceeded to pace 
tho apartment, carrying on an occasional conversa¬ 
tion with Cruden; and, at intervals, subjecting Fur¬ 
ness to a sort of inquisitorial process. 

“What did you see. Captain Furness, in your 
route from the Congarccs ? Did you meet any of 
our people? or did you hear anything of Marion’s?” 

“ Not much, colonel; but I had a mighty narrow 
escape from a smart squad, well mounted, under 
Major Singleton. From what I could hear, they 
wore tho same follows that havo been kicking up a 
dust in thcEO parts.” 

“Ha! did you meet them?” demanded Cruden. 

“ How many were there ?” 

“ I reckon there may have been thirty or thirty- 
five—perhaps forty—oil told.” 


“ You hear?” said Cruden. 

“ Yes, yes!” rather impatiently, was tho reply of 
Balfour. “ But how knew you that they were Sin¬ 
gleton’s men ?” 

“Well, it so happened that I got a glimpse of 
them, down tho road, while I was covered by the 
brush. I pushed into the woods out of sight, as 
they went by, and found myself suddenly upon a 
man, a poor devil enough, who was looking for a 
hiding-place as well ns myself. Ho knew all about 
them; knew what they had been afler, and heard 
what they had done. His name was Cammer; ho 
was a Dutchman, out of the Forks of Kdisto.” 

“ What route did they pursue ?” 

“ Up the road, pushing for the cast, 1 reckon.” 

“And you want rifles and sabres, eh?” 

“ And n few pistols, colonel.” 

“ Do you suppose that you have much work before 
you, afler this annihilation of Gates at Camden?” 

“Well, I reckon there was no annihilation, ex¬ 
actly. Tho lads run too fast for that. They are 
gathering again, so they report, pretty thick in North 
Carolina, and are showing themselves stronger than 
ever in our up-country. Tho fact is, colonel, though 
Lord Cornwallis has givenGates n most famous drub¬ 
bing, it isn’t quite suflicient to cool the rebels. Tho 
first scare, afler you took the city, is rather wearing 
off; and tho more they get used to tho sound of musket 
bullets, the less they seem to care about them. Tho 
truth is, your British soldiers don’t know much 
about the use of tho gun, as a shooting iron. They 
haven’t got the sure sight of our native woodsmen. 
Tliey ore great at tho push of tho bayonet, and drive 
everything before them: but at long shot, the rebels 
onlv Iniiirh at them.” 

“ Laugh, do they?” 

“ That they do, colonel, and our people know it; 
and though they run fast enough from tho bayonet, 
yet it’s but reasonable they should do so, as they 
havo nothing but tho rifle to push against it. If they 
bad muskets with bayonets, I do think tlioy’d soon 
get conceited enough to stand a little longer, and try 
at tho chaigo too, if they saw a clever opportunity.” 

“ That’s your opinion, is it ?” 

•• Not mine only, but his lordship, himself, says 
so. I heard him, with my own ears, though it made 
Colonel Tarleton laugh.” 

“And well ho might laugh! Stand tho bayonet 
against British soldiers. I wonder that his lordship 
should flatter tho scoundrels with any such absurd 
opinion.” 

“Well now, colonel, with duo regard to your 
belter judgment, I don’t sco that there’s anything so 
very absurd in it. Our people come of the same 
breed with tho English, and if they had a British 
training, I reckon they’d show themselves quite ns 
much men as tho best. Now, I'm a native born 
American myself, and I thitil- I’m just as little 
likely to bo scared by a bayonet as any man I know. 
I’m not used to the weapon, I allow; but give me 
lime and practice, so ns to got my hand in, and I 
warrant you, I’d not bo the first to say ‘ back out. 
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boysy a hard lime’s coming.’ People light more or 
less bravely, as they light with their eyes open, 
knowing all the facts, on ground tlmt they’re accus* 
tomed to, and having a weapon tliat’s familiar to 
the hand. The rifle is pretty much the weapon for 
our |)eople. It belongs, I may say, to a well-wooded 
country. But take it away from them altogether, 
end train them every day with musket and bayonet, 
with the feel of their neighbor’s elbow all the while, 
and see what you can moke of them in six months 
or so.” 

My good friend, Furness, it is quite to your 
honor that you think well of the capacities of your 
countrymen. It will be of service to you, wlicn you 
come to confront our king’s enemies in buttle; but 
you ore still a very young man—” 

Thirty-two, if I’m a day, colonel.” 

** Young in cx|>eriencf, my friend, if not in years. 
When you see and hear more of the world, you will 
learn that the bayonet is the decreed and appointed 
weapon for a British soldiery over nil nations, lie 
may be said to bo born to it. It was certainly made 
for him. No jieoplo have stood him with it, and 
take my word for it no jxjoplc will.” 

n Unless, as I was saying, a people of the same 
breed—n lough, steady people, such ns ours—that 
can stand hard knocks, niul never skulk ’em wltcn 
they know they’re coming. I’ve seen our jxjoplo 
light, and they fight well, once they begin—” 

“ As at Camden.” 

<<There they didn’t fight at nil; but there was 
reason—” * 

<< Let us take a glos.s of wine together. Captain 
Furness. I feel sure that you will fight well when 
the time conics. Meanwhile, let us drink. Come, 
Cruden, you Fcem drowsing. Up with you, mon. 
Our rebel, Walion, had n proper relish for Madeira. 
This is ns old as any in tlic country. AVhal would 
they say to such a bottle in Knginnd?” 

<*What! can’t they get it there?” demanded tho 
loyalist captnin, with an air of unaflcctcd wonder¬ 
ment. 

“ No, indeed, Furness. Yon have the climate for 
ft. You see, you have yet to live and learn. Our 
royal master, George tho Third, has no such glass 
of wino in his cellar. Come, fill, Cruden, shall I 
drink without you ?” 

“ I’m with you! Give us n sentiment.” 

“Well! Here’s to my Allaniirn, the lovely 
Kathorino Walton; may she soon take up arms 
with her sovereign! Ileh! You don’t drink my 
toast. Captain Furness?” 

“I finished my glass before you gave it,colonel.” 

”Fill again! and pledge me! You have no ob¬ 
jection to my sontimeat?” 

«None at all! It don’t interfere with n single 
wish of mine. 1 don’t know much obout the young 
lady; but I certainly wish, in her case, ns in that 
of all other unmarried young women, that she may 
soon find her proper sovereign.” 

SCO yon take mo. Ha! ha! You are keen, 
siri keen. 1 certoinly entertain that ambition. If 


I can’t be master over Uorchester and the Ashley, 
at all events, 1 slinll aim to acquire llio sovereignty 
over licr. Cruden, my boy, you may have the 
ancient lady—the aunt. She is n gem, liclievo me, 
from tlie untiquu! Nay, don’t look so wretched 
and dii^gusted. She is an liciress in her own right; 
lius lands and negroes, my friend, enough to moke 
you happy for life.” 

” No more of tliat, Nesbitt. The matter is quite 
too serious for jest.” 

” Pshaw! drink! ondforget your troubles. Your 
head is now running on that plate. What if it is 
gone, there nro tho lands, the negroes, and a crop 
jn>l harvesting—some nine Imndrcd barrels of rice, 
they tell me!” 

A sly expression passed over tho features of the 
loyalist captain, ns Balfour enumerated the goods 
and chattels still liable to the grasp of the seques¬ 
trator ; but he said nothing. Balfour now approached 
liini, and ]nit(ing on an air of determined business, 
remarked abruptly— 

So, Captain Furness, you desire to go with me 
to Charleston for arras?—” 

No, indeed, colonel; and that’s a matter I wish 
to si>ouk about. 1 wish tlic orms. but do not wish to 
go to Charleston for them, ns I hear you’ve got (ho 
smnU-|K)x and yellow fever in that place.” 

“Pshaw! They never trouble genteel people, 
who live decently and drink old Madeira.” 

“ Bill n poor cuplnin of loyalists don’t oHcn get a 
cbancc, colonel, of feeding on old Madeira.” 

“ Feeding on it! By Jove, I like the phrase! It 
is appropriate to goiMl living. One might fatten ou 
such stufl' ns this without any other diet, and defy 
fever and the ague. Afraid of sinnll-pox? Why, 
Captain Furness, a good soldier is afraid of nothing.” 

“Nothing, colonel, that ho can fight against,to bo 
sure; but dealing with nn enemy whom you can’t 
cudgel, is to siuiul a mighty had chance of over get¬ 
ting the victory. We folks of the back country 
have n monstrous great dread of sinail-pox. That 
was tlio reason they could get so few of the iicopio 
to go down to Cimricston when you came nguinsi it. 
They could have mustered three thousand more 
men if it hadn’t been for that.’* 

“ It’s well they didn’t. But there's no need of 
your going to the city if yon don’t wish it. Yon can 
slay hero with Cruden, or in Dorchester, till I send 
on the wagons.” 

“That’ll do me,oxoclIy; and now, colonel, if you 
have no objections, I’ll find my way to a sleeping 
place. I’ve had n hard ride of it to*day—more than 
forty-five miles—and I feel it in nil my bones.” 

“Wo con spare you. IIo, (hero!—Jupiter!— 
Cupid!” 

“ Bacchus, I think they call him,” said the loyolist, 

“ Ay! How should 1 forgot when tho Madeira is 
before us. Come, sir, captain, let us take the night¬ 
cap;—you, at tens!, I mean to see these bottles 
under the table, before I leave it.” 

Furness declined; and, at that moment) Bacchus 
made bis appearance. 
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" Find a clmmbor for this gentleman,” said the 
commandant; and, bidding the Itritish oHiccrs good- 
niglil, Furness loft the apartment under tlio guidunco 
of tho negro. When they had emerged into tho 
]iassngc-way, tho loyolist captain, to tho great sur¬ 
prise of llio former, put his hand familiarly upon his 
shoulder, and, in subdued tones, said— 

“ Bacchus, do you not know mo ?" 

The follow started and cxclninicd— 

" Mass Kobort, is it you ?—and you not nfenr’d ?” 

■■Hush, Uucchiis; not a word, but in a whisper. 
Whore am I to sleep?” 

" In the blito room, sir.” 

“ Very good: lot us go thither. After that, return 
to those gentlemen, ond keep on eye on them.” 

o But yoidro going to see young missus?” 

” Yes; but I must do it cautiously.” 

"And you ain’t’fear’d tocomo hero! Perhaps 
you got your ]>coplo with you, and will, make a 
smash atnong tlicso red-coats?” 

■■ No. But we must say as little as possible. Go 
forward, and I will toll you further what is to bo 
done.” 

Tho negro conducted the supposed loyalist—pass¬ 
ing through tho passage almost to its oxtromity, and 
from thenco ascending a flight of steps to tho upper 
story. Hero onother passage, corresponding in part 
with that lielow, opened upon them, which, in turn, 
opened upon another avcniio conducting to wings of 
tho building. In ono of these was tho chnmbor 
assigned to Furness. To this they wero proceeding, 
when a door of one of tho apartments of tho main 
building wos seen to open. 'Tho loyalist paused, 
and, in a whisper, said— 

“Go, Bacchus, to my chamber with tho light. 
Cover it when you get there, so that it will not bo 
seen by tho soldiers from without.' Meanwhile, I 
will npenk to your mistress.” 

Tho negro disappeared, and Kotharino Walton, in 
the next moment, joined tho stranger. 

" Oh, Robert, how can you so venture ? Why 
put your head into tho very jaws of tho lion?” 

“ Let us follow this passage, Kato. Wo shall lio 
moro sccuro. Balfour and his companions sleep in 
tho chnmbor below, I suppose?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come, then, and I will try to satisfy nil your 
doubis, and quiet all your fears.” 

And tho speaker folded his arms tenderly about 
Iho waist of tho maiden, as ho led her forward 
through n possngo that seemed equally familiar to 
both the parties. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Nothing mnVes me wonder 
Bo much ns, having you within their power. 

They let you go. BsxnuotiT add Fletciibr. 

“And now, Robert,” said Katharino Walton, 
“ tell mo the reason of this rashness. Why will you 
so peril yourself, and at a moment when tho memory 


of that dark and terrible scene in which you rescued 
my father from a base and cruel death still fills my 
eyes and heart ? What do you expect hero ? What 
would you do?—which prompts you to incur this 
danger?” 

“Ah, Knto,” replied her companion, fondly 
clasping her to his bosom, “ were it not a siilllcicnt 
onswor to boast that my coming provokes such a 
sweet and tender interest in you ? The gentle con¬ 
cern whieli warms tho bosom of tho beloved ono is 
surely motive enough to stimulate tho odventuro of 
a soldier; and I find n consolation from all toils and 
perils, I assure you, in a moment of meeting and 
satisfaction so precious as this. If you will censure 
my rashness, nt least give credit to my fondness.” 

“ Do I not, Robert ? And is not this farther proof 
of your attachment, added to so many, which I never 
can forget, os dear to mo as any hopo or treasuro 
that I own? But there is some other motive, I am 
sure, for your presence now. I know that you nro 
not tho person, ot n season when your services are 
so necessary to tho country, to Iwstow ony time even 
upon your best afluclions, which might belter bo 
employed elsewhere. Surely, thoro is n coiiso 
which brings you into tlm snares of our enemies, of 
a natiiro to justify this rashness.” 

“ Thoro is—thoro is, dear Kate; and you are only 
right in supposing that, precious as it is to me to en¬ 
joy your presence, and clasp you in fond embrace, 
even this plcasuro could not have beguiled mo now 
from the duties of tho camp.” 

“ But l^ow have you deceived those people?” 

“ How did I deceive j'ou, Kate? You did not sco 
through my disguise | you, who knew mo so well, 
ony moro than Balfour and Cruden, to whom I am 
so utterly unknown.” 

“True—true; and yet, that I did not detect you, 
may Im owing to tlio fact that I scarcely noted your 
entrnneo or nppenrnnco. I took for grunted that you 
were ono of tho enemy, and gave you scarce n look. 
When I knew you, I wondered that I had been 
deceived for a moment. Hndlnotbccn obsorbedby 
my own anxieties, and prepossessed against your 
nppenmnee, 1 should hove seen through your dis¬ 
guise without an clfurt.” 

“ Yet Bacchus knew mo os little ns yourself.” 

“ For tho same reasons, doubtless. But whnt is 
tho history of this disguise, Robert ? And is there 
a real Captain Furness?” 

“Thoro is. Wo surprised him yesterday on his 
way to tho city, and soon after I had separated from 
your father. His letters and papers suggested tho 
deception; ond I did not scruple to employ tho con. 
tents of his saddle-hogs in making my nppcnranco 
correspond with his. Wo are not unlike in size, 
and there is something of a likeness in tho face 
between us. A r«j« </« guerre of considoroble 
importance depends upon my successful prosecution 
of the imposture. Wo shall procure n supply of 
arms and ainmnnilion, which is greatly wanted in 
camp; ond possibly cficcl some other objects, which 
I need not detail to you ” 
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“Bill the peril, Robcrl.” 

“ You have become strangely timid and apprehen¬ 
sive, Kflto, all on a sudden. Once you would Imvo 
welcomed any peril, for yourself us well ns me, 
which promised glorious results in war or strata¬ 
gem. Now—” 

"Alas! Robert, Iho last few day.** have served to 
show rao that I nm but n woman. The danger from 
which you saved my father brought out all iny 
weakness. 1 believe that I have great and iimiMial 
strength for one of my sex; but I feel a shrinking 
at the heart, now, that satisfies mo how idly before 
were all my sense and appreciation of the great 
perils to which our people are exposed. Kolierl, 
dear Robert, if you love me, forego this adventure. 
You surely do not mean to visit the city?’* 

“ Not if I can help it. The small-pox furnishes a 
good excuse, which Balfour is prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge. But heed not mo. At all events, entertain 
no apprehension. I nm not so unprepared for dan¬ 
ger os you think. I have a pretty little squad in 
the Cypress, and can summon them to my side in 
an hour. True, they are not equal to any o|wu 
cflbrt against such u force ns is now at Dorchester. 
But let Balfour disnp])cnr, and your father but get 
the recruits that he expects, and wo shall warm the 
old tabby walls for them with a vengeance.** 

“Wliithcr has my father gone?” 

“ To the southward—along the Kdisto. Ho may 
probably range as far as the Savannah. Ho has 
ten of my Ibllowers with him, which straitens , 
me somewhat. But for this, I had been templed to j 
have dashed in among these rascals here, and taken 
oft’ the commandant of Charleston, with his mer¬ 
cenary commissioner of sequestration. If you only 
had heard their discussion u|X)ii the division of your 
plate ond jewels! the beasts!” 

“You must have laughed, surely?’* 

“ Knowing, ns 1 did, to w'hal market the plate 
ond jewels went, it was certainly hard to keep from 
laughing outright.” 

“Alas! Robert, this reminds me that the evil so 
long anticipated, has come at lost. You hear that I 
am to bo disjxjssessed. ‘ The Oaks’ must know a 
new proprietor, and the servants—that is the worst 
tlioughi—they will be scattered; they will be dragged 
off to the city, and made to work at the fortifications, 
ond finally shipped to Iho West Indies.” 

“I can laugh at them there loo, Kate;” and her 
companion could not entirely suppress a chuckle. 

“How?” 

“Never mind; belter that you should know no¬ 
thing. You will know nil in the morning.” 

“ Can it be that you have got the negroes off, 
Robert?” 

“Ah! you will sutTer mo to have no secrets. 
They will nil bo otTbeforo daylight. Many of them 
are nlreody snug in the Cypress, and a few days 
will find them safe beyond Iho Santee. The house 
servants alone are left, and such of the others ns 
our British customers will Iks scarcely persuoded to 
fake Our venerable < Daddy *Bram* is hero still, 


with his wool whiter than the moss; and Soipio, 
who v/as an old man, according to his own showing, 
in the Old French War; and Dinah, who is the Mrs, 
Mothusaleh of all the Ashley, and a dozen others 
of the same class. Balfour’s face will be quite u 
study ns ho makes the discovery. But this is nut 
all. Wo have taken oft' the entire stud—every 
horse, plough, draught, or saddle, that was of uiiy 
service, leaving you the carriage horses only, and a 
few broken-down huckneyH.” 

“ This must have been dune last night?” 

“Tartly; but some of it this very day, and white 
Balfour was dawdling and drinking at Dorchester.” 

“Were you then here lust night, Robert ?’* 

“Ay, Kate, and with an oyo uimii you as well 
as your interests. You hud a visitor from Dor¬ 
chester, Kate.’* 

“ Yes; Major Proctor, ho camo iu iho ufter- 
noon—*’ 

“And is disgraced for coming! Your churniA 
Imvo been too much for him. It is already over 
Dorchester that ho has been su|K'rscded in his 
coinmuiid for neglect of duty, oiid is to be court- 
luurtinlcd fur llie uft'uir of your father’s rescue.” 

“All! I am truly sorry for him I Ho was on 
omiublo and courteous genlleinuii, tlioiigli an 
enemy.” 

“What! would you make mo jealous? Am I to 
bo told that he is u fine-looking fellow also—nay, 
iKisitivcly handsomo ?** 

“And what is it to mo?” 

“No woman, Kate, thinks ill of a man fur loving 
licr—no sensible woman, at least; ond pity is so 
near akin to love, that the very disgraces that 
threaten this gentleman make me a little dubious 
about liis visits.” 

“Ho will probably pay no more.** 

“ Wliut! do you mean to say, Kate, that you have 
given him reason to despair?” 

“ No, Rolicrl, not so”—with a blush wliicli re¬ 
mained unseeit—“but this disgrace of bis removes 
him from Dorchester, and curries him to Cliurles- 
Ion—” 

“Whither you go also?” 

“ Not if I can help it.” 

“Why, wliot do you propose to do?” 

“To tly with you to iho Santee, if 1 cannot 
remain hero.” 

“ Impossible, Kato! Who is to rcccivo you on 
Iho Santee? Was it not Ihcnco that my poor sister 
hurried to find refuge with you in tho In.si moments 
of her precious life? Oiir plantation was harried, 
I and our dwellings burnt by tho Tories, beforo I sent 
! her hither. Besides, how would you csca|)e lieiu'e 
—how travel, if you did succeed in making your 
oscn|)c—and in what security wo\iId you live in a 
region over which the ploughslmro of war will pro¬ 
bably pass and repass for many weary months?” 

“And do you counsel mo to go to tho city—to 
place myself in tho custody of theso mercenaries?” 

“ You oro in their custody now. You can do no 
better. The city is, at all events, secure from 
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a98aiilt». Wore the French to help us wilh an 
clHcient flccl, and could our army bu rallied under 
an cniciont general, wo might do something ogninst 
it; hut of this thuro i^ litilu present prospect. Tho 
some degreo of security could ottend you nowhere 
else in tho South at present. Our war must bo a 
Fabian war—irregular, predatory, and eccentric in 
regard to tho region in which it will prevail. No, 
Kate, howevur much I would rejoico to bear you 
away with me, oven ns the knight of oldtui timo 
carried off his mistro.ss from tho very cnsilo of licr 
tyrant sire, I love you too much to make such an 
attempt now, when I know not whithor I could l)car 
you to place you in oven partial security.” 

“ The mountains of North Carolina?” 

“ Ihu how got there? Wo cannot hope that you 
should travel as wo nro constrained to do; for days 
without food; riding somotimos day and night to 
elmlo tho enemy, or to find friends: with neither 
rest, nor focnl, nor certainty of any kind, and with 
tho constant prospect of doing battle with an enemy 
as reckless and more faithless than tho savage. You 
must submit, Knto, wilh the l) 08 t ixissible grace, to 
tho necessity which wo cannot conquer.” 

A deep sigh answered him. 

«Yoii sigh, Knto; but what the need? Apart 
from tho security which the city nlfurds, and which 
was always doubtful hero, you will find yourself in 
tho enjoyment of society, of luxuries, gay scenes, 
ond glorious spectacles; tho ball, tho rout, tho revel, 
the parade”— 

« Robert Singleton!” was tbo reproachful cxcln> 
motion. It was a moody moment with our hero, 
such as will soraclimcs deform tho surface of the 
noblest character, ns a rough gust will dcfuco tho 
gentle beauties of the most Iransparciit wotor. 

You will achieve new conquests, Kale. Your 
old suitor, Proctor, will bo again at your feot; you 
will l>o honored with tho 8i)cciul ullenliuns of that 
inimituhlo jKtii the gallant Hurry Harry;* 

‘Mad Campbell* ond ‘Fool CninplK5ll,’t who, in 
spite of their nicknuinos, nro such favorites wilh tho 
Tory ladies, will attach themselves to your train; 
and you will almost forget, in the brilliimcy of your 
court, tho simpio forester, whoso suit will then, per¬ 
haps, appear almost presumptuous in your sight.” 

1 have not deserved (his, Robert Singleton.** 

“ You have not, dearest Kale; and 1 am but a 
porverso devil tlms to disquiet you wilh su.spicions 
that have really no place within my own bosom. 
Forgive something to n peevishness that springs 
from anxiety, and represents toil, vexation, disap¬ 
pointment, and unremitting labors, rather than tho 
thought that always esteems you, and tho heart that 
is never so blessed ns when it gives you all its love. 
It is seldom that I do you iujusticc; never, dearest 
cousin, believe me, when I think of you n/ 0 / 10 , and 
separate from all other human considerations. It ia 

* A snmll wit.in tho British garrison. 

t Nicknames of well-known British ofllcers in 
Clmrlestoa 


then, indeed, alone that 1 lovo to think of you; and 
in thinking of you thus, Koto, it is easy to forgot (hat 
tho world has any other beings of worth or interest.** 
“ No more, Robert—no more.” 

Rut, as she murmured those words, her head 
rested happily upon his bosom. With all around 
her appreliunsioii ami trouble, and all before her 
doubt, if not dismay, (ho moment was one of un¬ 
mixed happiness. But she started suddenly from his 
fond embrace, and, in quick accents, resumed— 

“I know not why it is, Robert, but my .soul has 
been shrinking, us if within it.mlf, under tho most 
oppressive pre.<en(imcnls of evil. They haunt ino 
at every turning. I cannot shako oil* the feeling, 
(Imt something crushing and dreadful i.s about to 
hnp|x:u to mu; and, since the decree of this Coiii- 
maiiduut of Charleston, 1 associate all iny fears with 
my visit to (hat city. This it is that makes n.o 
anxious (oc.scape—to fly anywhere for refuge—even 
(o the Swamps of the Cypress; even to (he mount¬ 
ains of North Carolina, making the journey, if you 
please, on horseback, and incurring all risks, all 
])rivritions, rather than going to what seems my fate 
ill Cliurleslon. Tell me,Rolxirt, is it not i>ossible?** 
“ Du not think of it. Kale. It is 7/or possible. X 
see the troubles, the danger.*, the impossibilities of 
Snell an enterprise, us they cunnot occur to you. 
Dismiss these fears. This presentiment is (he na¬ 
tural corisequeuco of what you have undergone, tho 
reaction from that intense and terrible excitement 
which you suflered iu the aflliir at Dorchester. It 
will pass away in a few days, and you will again 
become tho calm, the firm, tho almost stoical spirit 
—certainly in endurance—which you have shown 
yourself already. In Cliarlcsion, your worst annoy- 
anco will be from the courtesies and gallantries of 
those you will de.<pisc. You will bo dependent upon 
them for civilities, and will need to cxcrci.se all your 
forbearance. Balfour will Ik) the master of your 
fortunes; but he will hot prc.«nmo to ufleml you. 
You will need to conciliate him, where you can— 
whore it calls for no nngcnial concessions. Wo 
have many friends in that city; and my venornblo 
nimt, who is your kiiiswomnii nl.»o, will support you 
by her steady sympalhics and courageous patriotism. 
You will help to cheer some of our comrndc.s who 
are in captivity. You will find full employnieiit for 
your sympathies, and, in their exercise, gain solace. 
Fear nothing—bo liopofnl—oiir dark days will soon 
pass over.*’ 

“ Bo it so. And yet, Roliort-” 

“Slay ! Hear you not a movement lielow?** 
“The British ofllcer.s retirmir, perhaps. They 
sleep ill clinml)crs liclow, and will not conic upstairs 
at all. Bncchiis ha.s his instructions.’* 

“ You were saying-** 

“ Tho ease of my fallier, Roterl-” 

“Hush ! My life! these feel are upon the stairs! 
What can it mean?” 

“Hcavons! there Is no retreat to my chnnilier! 
The light ascends! Surely, surely, Bacchus cannot 
have mistaken mo! Oh, Robert, what is to be 
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done ? You cannot cross to your chamber without 
being' heard, nor I to mine without being seen!” 

“ Be calm, Kate. Let us retire as closely as pos¬ 
sible into this recess. Have no fears. At the worst, 
see, I am armed with a deadly weapon that mahes 
uo noise!” 

Ho grasped the hilt of a dagger, which ho carried 
in bis bosom; and they retired into a dark recess, 
or rather a minor avenue, leading between two small 
apartments into the balcony in the rear. Meanwhile, 
the heavy steps of men—certainly those of Balfour 
and Cruden—were heard distinctly upon tho stairs; 
while tho voice of Bacchus, in tones somewhat ele¬ 
vated, was heard guiding them as he went forward 
with tho light. 

"Steps rather steep, gentlemen; have to bo care¬ 
ful. This way, sir.” 
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"Why do you speak so loud. Hector ? Do you 
wish to waken up tho house ? Would you disturb 
the young lady—tho Queen of Dorchester—my— 

my-1 say, Cruden, come along, old lelluw, and 

lake care of your steps!” 

Katharine trembled like a leaf. Robert Singleton 
—for such was his true name—put her behind him 
in tho passage ns far us possible, and placed himself 
in readiness for any issue. At the worst, there were 
but two of tho enemy within the house; and our 
hero felt himself—occupying a certain vantage 
ground, as he did—more than a match for both. 
Let us leave tho parties thus, while wo retrace our 
steps, and return to the two whom we IcA fairly 
embarked on their carousals. Captain Dickson, it 
should not be forgotten, had gone buck to Dorches¬ 
ter as soon as ho had finished bis supper. 

(To be cuntinued.) 
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OHAPTER VII. 

Como, let's bo rand i by yen and nny, ray son 

Slinll Imvo the Turkish inonarchy; lie sliall 

Have it directly. The twelve companies 

Slmli be ills kicksimws.— Cartwrioiit. 

To us, oven now in Iho midst of n wonderful tom- 
porunco rofonn, with Futlior Mottiiow in tlio land to 
second tho great moral progress, and to inako its 
claims nt onco impressive and religious, for tho 
contemplation of succeeding tiino as fur tho boncfit 
of our own, it wili bo diflicult to conccivu iho cx- 
cusscs whicli prevailed in tho use of ardent and 
villous bovoragus in Iho days of which wo write. 
Tlioy had liardor licuds, probably, in Ihoso days tliiin 
in ours; tliuy could drink with more audacity, and 
trader fowur penalties, physical and moral, in thoir 
dobauchus. Certainly, thoy wero tlicn fur less ob¬ 
noxious to Iho censuro of society for tlio licentious 
orgies in which it was tho delight of nil parlies to 
indulge; and, indeed, society seldom iulorfcrcd, 
unless, perhaps, to encourage Iho shocking practice, 
end to goad tho young beginner to those brulul ex¬ 
cesses from which Iho iralutal tastes might have 
revolted, “lie was a milk-sop," in provorhini 
language, « who could not carry his botlio under his 
belt.” “ Milk for balms, but meat for inen,” Iho 
language of the apostle, was tho ironical and scorn¬ 
ful phrase which the vclornn toper cinpluycd when 
encountering a more ubsloinious companion than 
himself. Precept and example thus coinliincd, it 
was scarcely possible for the youth In withstand tho 
pernicious' training; and the torrihic results have 
ensued to our period, and still mcasurobly hold their 
ground, in practices which it will need Iho conlinucd 
labors of a generation of reformers wholly to ob- 
lileralo. To drink deep, ns thoy did in Plnndors, 
was quite a maxim with tho soldiers of tho Ilevo- 
lulioh on both sides; end loo many of Iho American 
generals, taught in tho same school, were much 
more able to encounter their British adversaries 
over a bottle than in Iho trial and tho storm of war. 
Scotch drinking was always as famous os Dutch or 
English, Indeed, it is, and has ever been quite ab¬ 
surd to speak of tho indulgence of tho Irisli as dis¬ 
tinguishing them above thoir sister nations in a 


comparison of tlio relative degrees of excess which 
marked thoir sovorol habits. Tho Scotch Iravc 
always drank more limn tho Irish; but thoy drunk 
IiabiluaHy, and wore thus less liable to betray thoir 
c.\ccsses. Balfour was a fair sample of Ids counlry- 
mcn in this praelico. lie had one of Ihoso indouii- 
loblo heads which preserve thoir balance in spite 
of their potations. A night of intoxication would 
scarcely show any of its elTccts in tho morning, and 
certainly never operated to embarrass him in the 
execution of his daily business. His ap])carancu 
usually would seldom warrant you in susixioliiig 
him of nny extreme trespasses over ids wine. He 
would bo called, in the indulgent phrase, os well ol 
that day as our own, n generous or free liver—one 
who relished Ids Modoira, and never suflurcd it to 
worst his tastes or Ids capacities. Such men usually 
pay the penalty in tho end; but wo need not look 
so fur forward in the present instance. Enough for 
us that, with Iho departure of the ladies and Iho 
supposed loyalist, and Captain Dickson, Iho worthy 
commandant of Charleston determined to make a 
night of it. In this ho was measurably sccoiidcd by 
his companion. Cruden, however, had a cooler 
head and n more teniperate habit. Besides, ho hud 
a master passion, whicii sulllccd to keep him watch¬ 
ful of his appetites, end to guard against tho nioinem 
of excess. Slili ho drank. Wlrat olliccr of Ihe 
army, in Ihoso days, did not drink, who hud served 
three campaigns in America, adcr having hod the 
training of one or more tqion Iho continent? 

“Tho wine improves, Cruden,” said Balfour 
“ I say, Moroury, how much of this wine have you 
in tho cellar?” 

“ Wo don’t keep wine in the cellar, maslor,” re¬ 
plied tho literal Bacchus, who showed himself at 
tho cnironco when summoned; “we keep it in tho 
garret.” 

“Well, well, no matter where. Hove you got 
much of this wine in tho garret?” 

“A smart chance of it, I reckon, sir.” 

“ What an answer I But this is olways Iho case 
with a negro. A smart chance of it—as if one 
could understand anything from such an answer. 
Have you got a Ihousond bottles?” 

“ Don’t think, sir,” 
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“Five hundred?" 

•> Cuii’l suy, general.’’ 

“ Five, tlieii ?” 

“ Oh, mo'ro limn five—more Ihnn fifty, sir.” 

<■ Knough for (o-night then, at all events. Go and 
bring 113 a few more hollies. This begins to thicken. 
1 say, Crndcn, I can respect even a rebel who keeps 
good liijnors. Such a person must always possessono 
or inure of the essentials of agcnilcinan. lie may not 
be purruclly well bred, it is true, for that depends as 
much on good society as upon good wines; hut ho 
shows that, under other oircumslanccs, something 
might have been inndo of him. But why do you 
not drink? You neither drink nor talk, Finish that 
glass now, and loll mo if you do not agree with mo 
that the man deserves respect whoso wines are 
unimpeachable.” 

“I can readily acknowledge the virtues which I 
inherit.” 

o Good—very good. It is a phrase to bo remem¬ 
bered so long as the work of sequestration goes on 
with such happy results. But good forlune docs 
not seem to agree with you. You are moody, Gru- 
den.” 

” It IS the efiect of the Madeira. Wine always 
makes mu so, I like it, perhiips, as well as any 
body ; hilt it sours me fur a season. I become mo¬ 
rose, harsh, iingcnial-” 

■■ Wliut an cllcot! It is monstrous. It is only 
hecniiso you stop short whore you sliuiild begin. 
'Drink deep,’ was the cuunsol of the little poet of 
Twiekenlinin. That’s the only secret. Do you 
read poetry, Criidcn ? I could swear no!” 

" No, indeed, it appears to mo great nonsense.” 

"It comes to me—the taste for it, I mean—always 
wilh my liquor. I never think of it at other pe¬ 
riods. I would keep a poet myself, if I could find d 
proiwr one. I’oor Andre did some rhyming for mo 
once, but it went like a broken-winded hackney, 
Harry Barry has a sort of knack at verse-making; 
bill it is monstrous insipid, und only fit for his friend 
McMuhon. ‘ Me ond my friend McMahon I’ ‘ Mo 
and my friend Barry I’ Are you not sick of the 
eternal speech of these two great-cared boobies, 
when they prattle of each other?” 

" I never listen to them.” 

'■ Yon aro right; but ns I talk a great deal myself 
over niy wine, I can’t do less limn listen to Iho 
brutes when I am sober,” 

“ 1 sny, Balfour, have you given ony orders altoitl 
the search of this place to-morrow ? Wo should 
toko it early.” 

<■ Uli, you are too impatient. Your avarice gets 
Iho lielter of you, SnUlcient for the day is Iho 
plunder thereof. No cares to-night. Ha! Jupiter, 
yon are lliero.” 

Tlii< was said to Bneclins, as ho arranged half a 
doscii dusty bottles upon Iho sideboard. 

“ Draw one of llio.-o corks; put tho bottle here; 
rcinovo iliU'O skins, and prepare to answer.” 

Ho was obeyed. 


Now stand ihoro, that wo may have a good 
view of you. Your name is Brutus, you sny?” 

“ Bacchus, master.” 

“ Bacchus! Bacchus! Strange that I should al¬ 
ways forgot. Bacchus, you liuvo a very beautiful 
young mistress.” s 

Tho negro was silent. 

" Do you not think so, follow?” 

“ Sho always good to mo, master.” 

"And'that, you think, means Iho same thing. 
Well, we’ll not dispute the mutter. Now, Bacchus, 
do you think that your young mistress cures a cop¬ 
per for any of the young otllcers at Dorchester? 
Speak up, like a man.” 

“ I don’t know, gonornl.” 

‘■You general mo, you rascal I But you shn’n’t 
oir<-gcncral me. I tell you, yon do know. Answer, 
sirrah—didn’t they come hero constantly nllor your 
young misiro.ss? Wasn’t'that huudsume fellow, 
Proctor, always here ?” 

'■ Balfour, Balfour,” interposed Crndcn, “ do not 
fergol, I beg yon, that Proctor is my kinsmnn.” 

"Pshaw! Why will you lie throwing your ne¬ 
phew conslnnlly in mylculh? Isn’t ours n common 
cause? Don’t wo slander fall logcthur? And if 
your kinsmnn is in our way, sliu’n’l wo thrust him 
out of it ? What’s ho to cither of us wlicii tho ao- 
counts are to bo made up?” 

"My sister’s child, Balfour.” 

" Pish, wore he your own now! Don’t intorriipt 
Iho negro. I sny, Neptune, wouldn’t you like to 
see your young mistress well married?” 

"If sho Imvo no objection, master.” 

"A jitdicious answer! Well, sho can have no 
objection, surely, to being married to a governor. 
Eh?” 

" I reckon, master.” 

" Shu shall have a governor for her husband, Ju¬ 
piter ; sho shall—and you shall bo his body servant. 
I mean to bo governor here, Pluto, ns soon ns we’ve 
driven all these rebels out; and sho shall be my 
wife. Do you hear, fellow?” 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ You’re a sensible follow, Bacchus, nml know 
that a governor’s somolhing more limn n major of 
foot, or dragoons cither. lie makes majors of 
foot and dragoons—ny, and unmakes them, loo, 
when lliey’ro Ironblosomo. I say, Crndcn, this 
ofluir looks squally for Proctor; it does; and yet 
I’m sorry for tho fellow, I am. I like him ns 
much on his account as your own. Como, we’ll 
drink his health. You won’t refuse that ?” 

Crndcn filled his gloss moodily, and drank. Bal 
four proceeded— 

" You think, Cruden, that I am talking wilh too 
much levity? Don’t deny it. I see it in your face. 
You look ns surly ns Sir William, ,wttl> tho last 
touches from the tail of the gout—Just Irnginning to 
bo unmiserablo. But, you shall see, I will eonducl 
the rest of the good fellow’s examination with due 
sobriety.” 
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" ir you Imvo any nioro qiicsliona to ask, lot liim 
answer about tlio plulo.” 

“ Ay, to be sure; I meant to come to that. I see 
whut troubles you. IIo, I’luto, your mustor was a 
gcnticinau; 1 know, frum your mannors. I can 
always tell a gentleman by Ills servants. They re¬ 
flect his innmiers; they imitate them. TImt is to 
say, your master im)i a gentleman boforo ho became 
a rebel. You are no longer Ills sorvunt, and you 
eontimio a gentleman still. Your master was rich, 
eh V> 

“ I expect, sir.” 

" IIo had lands and negroes, and, I reel oertnin, 
kept good wines. Now, I’lntus, among tho qnnlitios 
of u gentleman who is rich, lio must bo in possession 
of a lanious sorvico of pinto; lie must Imvo unis of 
silver, punch-bowls, plates, vases, teapots, oream- 
|K)t8, milk-pots, and n thousand things necessary to 
tho table and tho sideboard, made out of tho bright 
metal, eh ?” 

” Yes, sir; I expect so." 

'■And, Juno, your master had them oil, hadn’t 
ho?” 

■' O yes, sir.” 

•'Wlioro nro they, Bacchus?” put in Criiden. 

"I don’t know, master.” 

” What ? Well I Go on. Colonel Cruden, go on J 
if you oro not satisfied with my—nh!—with my 
inodo of—of—making this littlo domestic inquisition, 
why, you are at ]xjrlect lilierly to—to do it belter, if 
you can.” 

Cruden sullenly apologized, as ho perceived that 
Ihero was no propriety in doing olliorwiso. 

" Go on, Balfour; I didn’t mean to lake tho game 
out of your bands. No one could do it better.” 

I fialler myself you’re right. Colonel Cruden. I 
ilo think that I eon—ah—c.xnmino this gentleman of 
a negro ns—as—successfully ns any gowned inquisi- 
lor of—of—Woslminslor. But you’ve put mo out. 
I must Imvo something stronger limn AIndoira to 
restore my memory. I say, Brutus—Bacchus—have 
you the water heated ?” 

” Yes, sir—general.” 

“And did your master—limt was—did ho hove 
the decency, feilow, to keep in his collar ony good 
old Scotch whisky?” 

" I don’t think, innslor; but there is some particu¬ 
lar fine old Jamaica.” 

“ There is? It will do. Jamaica is only nn 
apology for old Scotch whisky; hut it is such an 
apology, Cruden—I sny, Cruden, it is such an apo¬ 
logy as any gcnllcmnn may accept. I must Imvo 
some of it.” 

Tho bottle was already on the sideboard which 
contained tho then favorite liquor of the South- 
Madeira being excepted always—and Bacchus was 
soon engaged in placing the spirits, the sugar, ond 
the boiling water under the hands of Balfour, who 
insisted uimn uniting the adverse elements himself. 

“How gloriously it fumes! There, Cruden; 
drink of that, old ibilow, and bless the hand that 
made it. Bacchus, you shall Imvo a draught your- 
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self-you shall, you Imndsomoold ratcal—Ihe Iwttcr 
to bo able—you hear—to answer my questions. 
There is much of this Jamaica?” 

" Smart chance, general.” 

"Drink, follow, mid forgot your old master in 
your now.” 

'Ihe negro showed some rcliiclanco; and tho 
commandant of Charleston, rising from his chair, 
seized tho fellow by his wool with ono hand, while 
ho forced the hugo goblet, with its smoking potation, 
into his inoiitli. h'ew negroes reject such u bovor- 
ogo, or any bovorngo containing spirits; mid Bne- 
chiis, though a tolerably temporato follow, swal¬ 
lowed tho draught without mtich roliictanco or suf¬ 
fering. 

“And now for this plate, Cresar?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You sny there was plalo?” 

“ Yus, sir.” 

"'Where was it kept?” 

“ Ill littlo room up stairs, sir.” 

“ Have you tho key to that room ?" 

“ It’s on tho bunch, master.” 

"Show it mo.” 

Tho negro pointed it out. Balfour grasped it 
flriniy, and shook it free from tho rest. 

“And now, follow, whore’s tho key to your 
wino vaults—your collar?” 

“Garret, Bacchus?” interposed Cruden. 

“ I thank you. Colonel Cruden. But had you-1 
sny, Cruden, in a moment more I should Imvo used 
the word myself. Garni, fellow?” 

“ I Idfl it in tho door, master, Inst time I went up, 
thinking mnybo you might want more of the Mii- 
doirn.” • 

“ You did? You sensible follow I Who shall 
say that a negro hicks forclhoiighl ? Ah, Bacelius, 
you nro tho man for mo. Como, Cruden, lot us go.” 

“ Whilhor ? What do you mean ?” 

“To explore tho wino vaults—to look into tho 
cellar-to see nflor tho pinto I Now or never. I 
must see tho extent of our possessions, old boy, be¬ 
fore I sleep to-night.” 

Tho curiosity of Cruden—his cupidity, rnthoi^ 
prevailed over his sense of propriety. He was 
quite as ready for tho exploration of tho plate-room 
ns was Balfour for tho wine-cellar; and tho two 
started, without further delay, under tho guidance 
of Bacchus, bearing the candle. It was only when 
they emerged from tho dining-room into tho great 
passage way below stairs, that our lovers above 
wore first apprised of tho danger in which they 
stood ofdiscovory. Tho voice of Bacchus first told 
them of tho probable intrusion of the British oflicers 
into a portion of tho dwelling not assigned to them, 
and in which their presence, at that hour of the 
night, was totally unexpected. Tho alarm of Ka 
thnrino Walton may bo imagined. Her fears, with 
regard to tho safety of her companion, were nntu- 
rnlly mixed up with the approhensivo sense of female 
delicacy, which must sillier from any detection 
under siieh eircnmslnnccs. Singleton shared in this 
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npprchcnsioni willi regard to her, moro than any 
'willi regard to hiin^ir. Ho loU few fears of his 
personal safety, for lio was conscious that iio pos¬ 
sessed, in tiio last resort, n means for oscapo, in tho 
conviction that l>o could, himself, easily deal with 
tho two enemies, encountering him, ns titoy wouid, 
unexpectedly. To feel that his pistols wero ready 
to Ills grasp in Ids boit, tlint tlio dagger was in liis 
gripo and freo for use, was to reassure Idmsolf, ond 
to cnnblo liiin, witli composed nerves, to quiet those 
of his fair companion. Mcanwliilc, tlie two Britons, 
lx)tli somawliat unsteady, tliougli not equally so, 
mode thoir way up tho stairs. Tho anxiety of Bac¬ 
chus to givo duo warning to thoso above, prompted 
him, moro frequently than seemed necessary to Bal¬ 
four, to insist, in loud tones, upon tho neeussity of 
tho greatest eaution in ascending n (light of steps 
which, ho repeated, wore moro than ordinarily 
steep. 

" Hold on to tho hnnistor, general,” he cried, 
on seeing tho commandant make n sweeping lurch 
against tho wall; “thoso stops aro mighty high ond 
steep.” 

“Shut up, follow, and go nhoad. Throw your 
light more behind you, that wo may sco tho steep¬ 
ness. There, that will do. This is 0 largo house, 
Cruden, oh? Tlio proprietor contemplated a nume¬ 
rous progeny when ho built. Solid, loo; feol thoso 
bunislers.” 

“All mahogany,” was tho answor. 

“ And carved. Old stylo, and magnificent. Tlicso 
provincials woro ambitious of showing well, oh? 
An old hoiiso, oh? I sny, Pluto, is this houso 
haunted?” 

“Hnunicd, mnslor?” ■ 

“Yes, fellow. Don’t you understand? Have 
you any ghosts about?” 

“ Why yes, sir. Tho old lady walks, they say.” 

“What old lady?” 

“ Tho lady of tho old Londgrnvo.” 

“ Lnndgravo?” exclaimed Cruden, inquiringly. 

“ Yes,” answered Balfour. “ You know that they 
had their nobles in this province; thoro woro tho 
Landgraves—which is Gorman for lord or baron— 
and their Cassicoos, which is Indian for another 
sort of nobility; and thoir Palatinos, which is a stop 
higher than both, I’m thinking—a pretty lilllo ostab- 
lislimcnt for a court in tho woods. It was a uico 
sort of fancy of Lord Shaftesbury, after whom they 
christened this rivor and its sister—Ashley and 
Coopor—and if tho old fox hadn’t had his hands full 
of olhor enneoits, wn might hnvo had him hero sot¬ 
ting up ns a sort of Prince Macklovolly, tho Italian, 
on his own nccotint.” 

All this wos spoken as Balfour hung upon tho 
banister, midway up tho steps, steadying himself 
for a renewed oltorl, and bainnoing to and fro, with 
his oyos stretched upwards to the dim heights of 
tho iofty coiling. 

“ Yus,” said ho, continuing tho suhjcct', “ an oid 
houso, and n great one—not ill-pinnncd for n paiaco | 
the family an old ono, and of the nobility.” 


“An Indian nobility,” said Cruden, somewhat 
contemptuously. 

“Well, and why not? Nobility is nobility, whe¬ 
ther savogo or Saxon; ond I’ll marry into it when I 
can. Take my advice, ond do tho same. Is it not 
arranged between us that we aro to divide tho fair 
ladies of this establishment? I am to hnvo the 
young ono, Cruden, old fellow—being moro suited, 
you know, by reason of my youth niid good-fellow¬ 
ship, to hor tender years. Tho stately and magnifi¬ 
cent aunt. Mistress Barbara, who has a right to tho 
quartorings of her great grandsirc, and is an heiress 
in hor own right, they toll me—she is tho very fel¬ 
low for you, Cruden. You will make a famous 
couplo. Sho will preside like a princess in your 
Pinckney Castle; and tho royal ships, ns they enter 
tho harbor, will bo always sure to givo you n salute. 
Yes, I yield to you tho aunt; I do, Cruden, old 
follow, without grudging; and will content myself 
; modestly with tho young creature.” 

This was spoken nt fits and starts, tho tongue of 
; our worthy commandant, by this timo, having thick¬ 
ened considerably, to say nothing of frequent spns- 
I medio impediments of speech, known as hiccups to 
tho vulgar. 

“ You aro disposed of in a somewhat summary 
; manner, Knto,” whispered Singleton to his com- 
; pauion, both of whom had heard every syllable that 
I was spoken. 

; “ tIio bruto!” was the muttered reply. 

“ Whnt would Aunt Barbara say to all this?” 

“ If slio Im awako,” said Katlmrine, “sho hears 
it oil. It will greatly provoke hor.” 

“ I can fanny hor indignation! How sho tosses 
hor head!” 

“Ilitsh, Bobort; they advance.” 

“If we nro to divide nil our spoils, Balfour,” was 
tho slow reply of Cruden, “ upon tho principle you 
lay down, my shnro would bo a sorry one.” 

“Whnt! you won’t toko tho antique? Hn! ha! 
You go for tenderer spoils, do you; but I warn you, 
no squinting towards my Bollnmira. Sho is mino! 

I Look olscwhoro, if tho old lady don’t suit you; but 
[ look not to tho young ono. Divide tho spoils 
! equally, to lie suro! ■ Pickings’ was tho word of 
I our backwood’s captain—tho unsophisticated hca- 
! then I ‘ Pickings!’ The rascal might ns well hove 
; called it stealings at once. But hero wo aro, landed 
at Inst. Hollo, Brutus, whoso portraits aro these ? 
Lift your light, rascal. Hn! that’s n pretty woman— 
devilish like our virgin queen. Who’s that, Plutus? 
Your young mistress?” 

“No, sir; that’s her great grandmot tier, tho Lmid- 
gravino.” 

“Godbless hor nobility! It’s from hor that my 
Queen of Sheba inherits hor beauty. I shall have 
no objection to marry into a family whore beauty, 
wealth, and title nro hereditary. I shall love her 
with all my heart and nil my strength. And this, 
Soipio?” 

“ That’s master, tho colonel, sir—Colonel Wal¬ 
ton.” 
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<■ Tbo rebel I Fling it down from tlio walis, fol¬ 
low. I’ll Imvo no rebel portraits staring ino in the 
face—mo, the representative here of his most sacred 
majesty, George the Third, King of Kngland, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and father of a 
hopeful family. I say, down with the rcbol-rascal, 
fellow ; down with it! Wo’ll have a bonfire of all 
the tribe, this very night. Tlioy slioll none 08 cn|io 
mo. I have burnt every olllgy of the runagates I 
could lay hands on; and, by the blessed saints! I 
will servo this with tlio same dressing. Do you 
hear, Beelzebub 1 Dotvn with it!” 

Katharine Walton, in her place of hiding, her 
soul dilating with indignation, was obout to dart for¬ 
ward to intorposo, totally forgetful of her situation, 
when the arm of Singleton firmly wrapped her 
waist. In a whisper, ho said— 

“ Do not move, Kate, dearest J they will hardly 
do what this drunken wretch requires. But oven 
should they, you must not peril yourself for tho 
portrait, however precious it may be to your sym¬ 
pathies. Subdue yourself, dear heart. Wo must 
submit for a seoson." 

« Oh, were I but a man I” said the high-soulcd 
damsel, almost audibly. 

“ Hush, Kate I Believe me, I prefer you infinitely 
as you uro.l’ 

'• Oh, how can you jest, Robert, at such n mo¬ 
ment?” 

"Jest I I never was more serious in my life.” 

” But your tone ?" 

" Says nothing for my heart. Kale. It is bettor 
to smile, if wo conj and p/ay willi words, at the 
moment when, though wo feel daggers, wo dare 
not use them." 

Meanwhile, the negro made no movement to obey 
tho orders of Balfour. Ho simply heard, and looked 
in stupid wonderment. 

« Do you not hear mo, follow ? Must I tear down 
the staring clligy myself?” 

Ho advanced as ho spoko, and his hands wore 
already uplifled to the picture, when Crndcn inter¬ 
posed— 

" Leave it for to-night, Balfour. You will alarm 
the household. Besides, you will givo great oflbnco 
to tho young lady. I don’t lovo rebels any more 
than you, and will help to givo thomselvos ns well 
as their clligics to the fire; but let it bo done quietly, 
and atlor you’ve sunt the girl to town. You wouldn’t 
wish to hurt her feelings?” 

"Hurt her feelings? No! How could you imagine 
such n vain thing? Of course, wo’ll leave the rebel 
fur another season. But ho shall burn in tlio cud, ns 
sure as I’m Nesbitt Balfour.” 

" Robert,” whispered Katharine, in trembling 
accents, " that portrait must bo saved from these 
wretches. It must bo saved, Robert, at every 
hazard.” 

" It shall bo, Kate, if I survive this night.” 

" You promise mo, and that is enough.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Inno is guarded! nothing routs us but 
Tlio villainy of our fears.— Ctmbei.isb. 

The lovers wore suddenly hushed, in tlicir whis¬ 
pered conversation, by tho nearer approach of tho 
British ofiicers. Crndcn had, ol length, persuaded 
his coinpunion to forget tho rebel portraits for awliilc, 
ond to address himsolf earnestly to tho more iiiqiort- 
ant object of their search. Under the giiidaiicu of 
tho reluctant Bacchus, they drew nigh to tho plate 
chamber, or tho closet, in which, according to tlio 
negro, tho silver of tho household was usually kept. 
This apartment was placed at tho extremity of the 
passage, closing it up apparently in this quarter, but 
with a narrow avenue lending beside it, ond out upon 
n balcony in tho rear of tho building. It was in 
this narrow passage that Kalharino and her lover 
had taken shcltor. Tho outlet to the balcony was 
clusod by a small door; and against this they leaned, 
ill the depth of shadow. With the dim candlelight 
which guided the enemy, they might reasonably 
hope, ill this rolrcat, to escape his notice—unless. 
Indeed, the light woro brought to bear distinctly 
upon their place of hiding. Hero they waited, in 
deep silence and suspense, the oppronch of the 
British olllcors. 

Bacchus might have saved the commandant and 
the commissary the trouble of their present scorch. 
Ho well know that the silver of tbo housohold had 
nil disappeared. It is trim that he know not posi¬ 
tively what route it had taken; but his conjectures 
woro correct upon tho subject. He was prudently 
silent, however—rather preferring to scum ignorant 
of n matter in which a Ino great knowledge might 
havo ended in subjecting him to some of tho respon¬ 
sibility of the nhsiracliou. They rcochcd tho door, 
mid Balfour fumbled with the keys, to the great im¬ 
patience of his eompanion, who moro Ilian once full 
templed to oiler his assistance; but forbore, from 
snilicient cxpcrienco of the tenacious vanity of the 
commandant. At length the opening was olTccIcd, 
mid the two darted in—Bacchus lingering at the en¬ 
trance, prepared to make a hasty rolrcat should tho 
discoveries of his superiors result in ony Ihrcaicning 
explosion. For a lime, their hopes wore encouraged. 
They beheld several rows of bronil shelves, olmost 
covered with old boxes, some of whicli were fost- 
cned down. It required some time to oxomino 
those; but, at length, the unpleasant conviction was 
forccd.iipon them that they had wasted their labor 
tqion a beggarly account of empty boxes. 

"Bucehus,” said Crudun, "is Ihoro no other 
olosot?” 

" Bacchus, you beast, where’s the plate, I say?’’ 

" 'T ain’t here, general,” humbly responded the 
trembling negro. 

“Well, that’s information for which wo nro grate 
ful; but, you bloody villain, if you don’t find it-il 
a spoon’s missing, n cup, u tankard, a pot, n—n—I’ll 
huvo you hung up by tho cars, you villain, with your 
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head downward, like Saint Alii-alom! Do you Iiear, 
I’lutiis? Do you know wliot lianging means, cli? 
Do you know how it feels? Do you knotv-’’ 

"Ask him, liulfour, if there are not other elosets.” 

o Poll! poll I Cnidcn; am I the man, at this time 
of day, to bo taught how to put tlio qiioslion to a 
son of IshiiiacI ? What do wo wont witli elosets ? 
What linvo we got by looking into closets ? It’s Ibo 
plalo we want; the precious mclals, tlio cream of 
I’otosi—the silver, the ingots, tho Spanish bars, you 
sooty, black, Dlliiopion, Beelzebub; and if Ihoy’ro 
not forthcoming—ay, to-night, this very hour—you 
shall have dispnlches for your nuinosako and grand¬ 
father, you ncfuriotis I’luto—head downwards, you 
son of soot and vinegar I Do you hear? Head 
downwards shall you swim tho Styx, old Charon, 
with 0 fifty pound shot about your ncek, by way of 
ballast for a long voyage. Tbo plate, old villain, if 
you wish to bo happy on dry land, and keep your 
honest Ethiopian complexion!" 

Bacchus declared himself fully sensible of the 
dangerous distinolion with which ho was threat¬ 
ened ; but declared himself, in good sot terms, and 
with tho most earnest protcstalious, totolly ignorant 
of the whereabouts of tho missing trcasiiro. 

"I’m 0 poor nigger, master; they never gave tho 
silver to mo to keep. The colonel or young missus 
olwuys kept tho keys.” 

“Toll us nothing, follow," said Cruden. "Wo 
know iwrfeutly well that you aro tho trusted sorvaut 
of your rebel master; wo know that you hnvo 
helped to liido tho plate away. Show us where you 
hnvo hidden it, and you will bo rewarded; refuse, 
or pretend not to know, and as certainly ns the com¬ 
mandant swears it, you will bo hung up to tho near¬ 
est tree." 

" Head downwards I” muttered Balfour. 

" If you will b’llovo a poor black man when ho 
swears, master, I swear to jxtu I never hud any i 
hand in hiding it.” 

" Swear, will you, old Pliito? And by whnt god 
will your roverenco pretend to swear, oh?” was 
tho demand of Balfotir. 

“ I swear by the blessed Lord, master!” 

“Poh! poll! that won’t do, you old rapscallion. 
Would you be Inking tho name of tho Lord in vain? 
Would you hnvo mo cncourago you in violating tho 
Ton Commandments? Besides, you irroverent 
Ichabod, such an oath will never bind such a snblu 
sinner as you ore. No, no; you shall swear by the 
Bull Apis, yoit Egyptian; you shall swear by the 
Horned Jupiter, by the Grand Turk, and by Ma¬ 
homet ond Pharaoh. Do you hear? Will you 
swear by Jupiter Ammon ?” 

" I never hear of such a person, master.” 

" You never did I Is it possible ? You see, Cru- 
don, how lamentably ignorant this rebellious rascal 
is. I shall have to lake this Ethiopian Into ray own 
keeping, and cducalo him in tho right knowledge. I 
will loach you, Busiris, ond make you wise—that is, 
if I do not hong you. But hang you shall, by nil 
tho gods of Egypt—and that is an oath I never 


break—unless you show where you have hid litis 
treasure.” 

"I never hide it, master; I swear by all them 
people you mention I” 

" People I They nro gods, follow, gods 1 But he 
swears, Crndeu; ho swears.” 

" Yes,” soul tho other; " ond ns ho does not seem 
to know about tho biding, lot liim conduct us to the 
other closets and close rooms. Tiioro oro other 
rooms, Bacchus,” continued Cruden, who ventured, 
upon tho somowhat drowsy statu of Balfour, to luko 
a lending part in tho examination. 

" Some rooms down stairs, colonel,” said llte 
negro, engurly. 

"Downstairs? But nro Ihoro no others above 
stairs? AVhnt is this opening hero, for example? 
Whither does this nvenuo lend?” and, ns ho in- 
(juired, ho appronclicd tho inoutli of tho passage, nt 
the extremity of which Katlmrino Walton and her 
lover were concealed. 

“ Here, Bneehus, bring your light hero! This 
place must lend somewhere—to somo chamber or 
closet. Let us seo. Your light I Ten to ono this 
conducts us to tho hidiiig-placo of the treasure.” 

Tho hand of Katlmrino clasped convulsively tho 
arm of Singleton, as she heard tlicso sugge.stions. 
Her companion felt nil the awkwardness of their 
situuliou; but ho apprehended littio of its dangers. 
Ho fell llml he was qiiilo a match for Cruden, oven 
against tho half-drunken Balfour; and ho had no 
doubt that Bacchus would not wait for his orders or 
those of his mistress to join in o dealh-grapplu with 
tho enemy. Ho gently pressed tho hand of tho 
maiden, with tho design to reassuro her; then 
quietly felt tho linndio of his dirk. His breathing 
was painfully suppressed, however, ns ho waited 
for tho movoment or tho reply of Bacchus. 'I'lmt 
faithful follow was sutliciontly prompt in tho en¬ 
deavor at evasion. 

"That’s only tho passage into tho open balcony, 
roaster; that jest leads out into tho open oir;” ond, 
speaking thus, ho resolutely boro tho light in tho 
opposite direction. 

“ Never you mind; bring tho light here, follow; 
let us see”—tho very apparent reluctance of Bac¬ 
chus stimulating tho cpriosity of Cruden. 

“Tho oixm air!” said Balfour. "To bo sure, I 
wont n litllo fro.«li nir. Tho balcony, too! That 
should give us n view of tlio prospect. Tho scene 
by starlight must be n lino ono. AVe’ll but look out 
fur a moment, Cruden; und then give up tho search 
for tho night. I’m slcopy, and, after another touch 
of tho tankard, will doll boots and buff, and to bed. 
This ignoramus knows nothing. Wo’ll find tlm 
pinto in the collar, or under somo of tho trees, with 
a little digging. Don’t bo uneasy; I carry a divin¬ 
ing rod, which is pretty euro to conduct mo to all 
hiding-places. It only needs that tho rod should be 
put in pickle for awhile. Hn, fellow, do you know 
what is meant by a rod in pickle?” 

" Don't let us forget tho balcony, Balfour. Do 
you not wish to look out upon the night?” 
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“Ay, true; to ba euro.’’ 

“ Hurc, tcilow, Bacchus, your light hero.” 

" Yo.s, sir,’’ was tho answer; nuJ the heart of 
Katliurino Waiton bounded to tier mouth as she 
heard tiic subdued reply, and iistened to tlio move- 
incut of feet in tlie direction of tlie passoge. But 
Bacchus iiud no intention of complying with a requi¬ 
sition which he fuit so dangerous to tiio safely of 
those whom he loved and honored. Tho negro, 
forced to the final necessity, still Imd his refuge in 
u native cunning. It was at tho moment when lie 
liirued, us if to ulxiy the imporalivo commands of 
Cruden, thni Balfour wheeled about to approach him; 
and Bucclius limed his own movements so well, that 
Ills uvolulions brouglil him into sudden contact with 
tlie person of the commanduiil. Tlie light fell from 
his hand, and was instantly extinguished, while a 
cry of terror from tho ollundur furnislied a now 
provocation to the curio.sily of the Brilisli olliecrs. 

“ Lord ha’ mercy upon mu! whul is that ?’’ 

“WhnI’s what, you bloody Islnnnelilo?’’ ex¬ 
claimed Balfour, in sudden fury. “ you’ve ruined 
my coat with your ncoiirscd eimdle-grense!’’ 

“ Lord hn’moroy ! Lord Im’ mercy!’’ cried the 
negro, in well-ufluctcd terror. 

“ Wluit scores you, fool?’’ demanded Cruden. 

“You no see, master? Tho old Indy! Shu walks! 
I see her jest as I was luniing willi the candle.’’ 

“What, the old Lundgravu’s housukvu|)ur?’’de¬ 
manded Balfour. 

“I’shuw!’’ cried Cruden; “ don’t cncourugo this 
blockhead in his nonscn.so. Away, fool, and re-light 
your candle; and may tlie devil take you as you 
go!” 

Thu commissioner of confiscated estates was now 
thoroughly roused. Ills disuppuinlmcnl, in the 
search aflor tlie missing plate, and tlie fear that 
it would prove wliolly beyond his renith, Imd vexed 
him beyond endurance. lie was really glad of un 
occasion to vent his fury upon the negro, since the 
temper of Balfour was sucli ns to render it neces¬ 
sary that he should exhibit tho utmost forlmaruncu 
m regard to his conduct, which Cruden was nuvur- 
Ihole.ss greatly disposed to censure n lliousnnd times 
a day. It was with a heavy bullet tlmt ho scut 
Bacchus oITto procure a light, following his depart¬ 
ure with a volley of oaths, which proved tlmt, if 
slow to provocation, his wrath, when aroused, was 
BUilicicntly unmeasured. Even Balfour found it 
proper to robnko the violeneo which did not scruple 
at tlie quality of his curses. 

“Don’t swear, Cruden, don’t; it’s a pernicious, 
immoral practice; and hero, in the dark, at mid¬ 
night—for I heard tho clock strike below just before 
old Charon dropped tho candle—and with tho possi¬ 
bility—I say possibility, Cruden—that wo are sur¬ 
rounded by spirits of the dead, ghosts of past gene¬ 
rations, venerable shades of nobility-for you must 
not forget that tho ancestors of this rebel colonel 
were Landgraves and Landgravines — his grand¬ 
mother, as you hear, boitig tho first Landgrave in 
the family—you saw her portrait on the wall, with 


an evident beard upon her chin, no doubt intended 
by tho painter to denote tho dignity and authority of 
her rank, as Michael Angelo painted Moses with a 
pair of horns: and tliero is a propriety in it, do you 

see; for ghosts-By tho way, Crudon, you boliove 

in ghosts, don’t you?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“You don’t ? Then I'm sorry for his majesty's 
service that it has such an unbelieving infidel in it. 
A man without failh is no bolter than a Turk. It’s 
a sign that ho Ims no reverence. And lliut’s tho 
Into reason why those Americans bccamo rebels. 
Tlie moment they ceased to believe in ghosts and 
other sacred things, they wanted to sot up for them¬ 
selves. Don’t you follow their example. But whore 
aro you going ?” 

Criidcn was striding to and frO impatiently. 

“ Nowhere.” 

“ Don’t attempt to walk in this solid darkness,” 
counseled the moralizing Balfour, who grodnally, 
and with some efibrl, holding on to the wall tho 
while, let himself down upon the floor, his solid 
bulk, in spile of all his cniilion, giving it a heavy 
simku us he descended. “ Don’t walk, Cruden; you 
may hup|icn upon a pitfall; you may gut to tho 
stairway, and slip. Ah! . did you hear nothing, 
Crinlen?” 

“Nothing!” somewhat abruptly. 

“ I surely beard a whisper and a rustling, as if of 
some ancient silken gnriiicnl, Como near to mo, 
Cruden, if you would hear. I wish that fellow 
Bacchus would make haste with his light. I surely 
heard u footstep! Listen, Cruden.” 

“I heurnotliing! It’s your fancy, Balfour;” and 
the Ollier continued to stride away as he spoke, not. 
seeming to lieed tho repealed requests of Balfour to 
approach him, in order properly to listen. 

llulfoiir’s senses, in all probability, had not de¬ 
ceived him. Tho moment tlmt Bacchus had disap¬ 
peared, Singleton whispered to his trembling com¬ 
panion— 

“Now is our limo, Kale, if wo would oseapo. 
Bacchus has flung down his light only to give us 
tlie opportunity. Let us use it.” 

“ But they are at the cnirnneo?” 

“ I think not. Near it, I grant you; but on tho 
side, and with room enough for us to pass. Follow 
mo.” 

It was lucky that tho necessities of the service 
had long since forced upon Singleton tho use of 
moccasins. There wero few liools in the camp of 
Marion. Tho soli buckskin enabled our partisan to 
tread lightly through tho passoge; the heavy tread, 
of Cruden contributing greatly to hush all inferior 
sounds. Singleton grasped firmly, but gently, the 
wrist of his companion. But she no longer trem¬ 
bled ; her soul was now fully nerved to the task. 
Bulfeiir had, however, in reality, settled down, in 
part, ot tho entrance of tho passage, do was seek¬ 
ing this position of humility and repose at the very 
moment when the two began their movemont. For 
the instant, it compelled them to pause; but when 
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(issurcd limt lio was fairly couched, limy passed 
liglilly hosido him; and, bud not his suporslilious 
fancies been owakened by'lho story of tlm ghostly 
linndgtavino, his suspicions might have been inoro 
keenly awakened by Iho supposed rustlings of iho 
ancient silk. To steer wide of Cruden was an easy 
task for our fugitives, as his footsteps announced 
his whereabouts with peculiar emphasis. The great 
inissago was traversed with safety, and tho maiden 
paused at the door of her chamber. Fortunately, it 
had been led ajar when she joined Singleton, though 
this hod been dono without regard to any anticipa¬ 
tions of Iho inlorruplions they had undergone. To 
push it open and enter occasioned no noiso. Sin¬ 
gleton detained her only for on instant, as ho whis¬ 
pered— 

«Bo not alarmed. Koto, nt anything that may 
toko place to-night—nt any uproar or commotion." 

“■What mean you? What-But gol I hear 

Bacchus. You hnvo not a moment to lo.so.” 

Mo pressed iior hand, ond stolo off to Iho stair¬ 
way. Tho steps yielded and creaked as ho descend¬ 
ed; but Iho heavy boots of Cruden still served as a 
suflicient diversion of the sound from tho senses of 
tho British olilcors. Our partisan passed on that 
side of tho hall below which lay in shadow, boing 
careful not to placo himself within tho rongo of Iho 
light carried by Bacchus, who crossed him in tho 
passage, llo had something to say to Iho negro, 
but deferred it prudcnily, nothing doubting that ho 
would find his way to his chamber whcA all had 
become quiet in Iho hotiso. 

Let us onco moro ascend with Iho light, and sco 
Iho condition of the enemy. Balfour was philoso¬ 
phizing. His drink had rendered him somowhat 
superstitious. 

I say, Cruden," said ho, " if I hnvo not felt Iho 
rustling of a ghost’s petticoat to-night, may I bo 

r—!" 

'•I SCO no necessity why oven a femnlo ghost 
should appear in polticonis.” 

" It would bo a very improper thing to appear 
without them," was Iho decent reply. " But," 
continued our philosopher, “ 1 cortninly heard her 
footsteps." 

“ Bcnily, Balfour, if I could concoivo of ghosts nt 
nil, I should certainly havo no reason to suppose 
that they needed to mnko any noiso in walking. A 
ghost, with so much materiality about it os to muko 
her footsteps heard, is one with whom any strong 
man might safely grappio," 

■‘Cruden, Cruden, you nro no better than a pagan. 
You hnvo no faith in sacred things. I certainly 
heard n rustling as of silks, ond Iho trend of a por- 
eon ns if in slippers—a dainty, light, fcmalo footstep, 
such as might reasonably ho sot down by an ancient 
lady of noblo family. I nm sure it was n ghost. I 
feci all over ns if a cold wind had been blowing 
upon mo. I must havo a noggin; I mnst drink I I 
must sleep. Confound Iho plate, I sny 1 I’d sooner 
lose It all than feel so cursed uncomfortable." 

"I am afraid it is lost, Balfour," responded tho 


other, in tones of moro lugubrious solemnity than 
those which his companion had used in the discus¬ 
sion of Iho supernatural. 

■■ No mailer,” was Iho reply of Balfour; "we’ll 
talk Iho mattor over in tho daylight. I don’t despair. 
Thoro is Iho cellar yet, and Iho vaults. Vaults arc 
famous places, as I told you, for hiding treusuro: 
But tho mention of vaults brings back that ghost 
again. Where nro you, Cruden? Why do you 
walk olT to such a distance? Bowaro! You’ll 
tumble down tho steps headlong, and I shall then 
havo you haunting mo for ever alter." 

"No fear. But hero tho negro comes with llto 
light. Perhaps it is just as well that wo should go 
to bed at onco, and leave tho search till the morning. 
It is not likely that wo shall mako much progress 
under present circumstances." 

" Some of that liquor first, Cruden. My night¬ 
cap is necessary to my sleep. I thought I had taken 
quite enough already; but this cold wind has chilled 
mu to Iho bones, ond sobered mo enliroly. Tho 
ghost must havo had something to do with it—one 
spirit acting upon another." 

The light now appeared, ond Bacchus emerged 
from Iho stairhead; and with nn evident grin upon 
his fcaluros as ho bohold Cruden orcct in tho Centro 
of llio passage, as if doubtful whoro to turn, bewil¬ 
dered utterly in tho dark; and Balfour nt tho ex¬ 
tremity of it, his huge framo in a sitting posture, in 
which dignity did not seem to havo been greatly 
consulted. 

"Ha, Beelzebub," cried tho commandant,Iho mo¬ 
ment ho behold tho visngo of Iho negro, " you nro 
hero at last I This is a hanging matter, you scoun¬ 
drel, to lonvo us horo in Iho dark to bo tormented by 
tho ghosts of your old grandmother. I havo hung 
many n hotter follow than yourself for half tho 
oflunco; and, woro you a whilo man, you should 
never sco another daylight. Look to it, rascal, and 
too tlio mark heroaficr, or oven your complo.xion 
shall not save you from Iho gallows.” 

" I will look to it, gonoral, jost ns you tell me.” 

" Sco that you do. Horo, Cruden, give me an 
arm; my limbs seem quilo still' and numited. That 
infernal wind I It was surely generated in n sopul- 
chro!" 

Cruden did ns ho was desired, and Iho bulky pro¬ 
portions of Iho commandant woro raised to an orcct 
position on tho floor. Ho stood motionless for a 
moment, having thrown olT Iho arm Hint hcl|)cd him 
up, ns if to steady himself for further progress: but 
tho ghost, or rather his superstitious fancies, had 
really dono much to sober him. His hesitation was 
duo loss to any real necessity than to his own doubts 
of Iho certainty of his progress. While thus ho stood, 
Cruden in Iho advance, and Bacchus between tho 
two, aiming to divido tho light with strict impar¬ 
tiality, for their mutuol benefit, Iho oyes of Balfour 
rested upon the portraits ogainst tho wall. That of 
tho onoient Landgravine first compelled his attention. 

“Hark you, Beelzebub! that, you any, is the 
vonoroblo lady who still keeps house horo at nild- 
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night 1 Sho is (ho proprietor of tho glioat by which 
1 have boon Imuntcd. It was her garment that rus- 
■tied besido mo, snd hor footsteps that I licard; and 
it was sho that blow upon nio with hor ghostly 
breath, giving mo cold and rheumatics. Sho shall 
burn as a witch to-morrow, with hor rebel grondson. 
Do you hear, fellow? IjOt (ho fagots bo collected 
after breakfast to-morrow. Wo shall havo a bonllro 
that shall bo a duo warning to witch and rebel; ond 
to nil, you sooty rascal, that boliovo in them.” 

" Como, liallbur, lot us rotiro.” 

Criidcn was now at (ho head of tho stairway. 

" Lot us drink, first. Advance tho light, Beelze¬ 
bub; ond SCO tliat you bear it steadily. Drop it 
again, and I oleavo your head olf where you 
stand, ghost or no ghost. It’s not so sure, yot, (hat 
you shall esenpo from hanging. If (hero bo but a 
single spot of grease on my regimentals to-morrow, 
Beelzebub—say your prayers suddenly. I shall 
give you very littio timo.” 

Tho party at length found themselves safely be¬ 
low. Scarcely had they disoppeared, when Mis¬ 
tress Barbara WnUon put her head out of hor chnm- 
licr door. Sho had overheard tho progress from 
beginning to end. Sho had drank in, with par¬ 
ticular sonso of indignation, that portion of tho 
dialogue which, as tho two ofllcors first ascended 


(ho stairs, had related to herself, and (ho cavalier 
disposition which it was proposed to make of hor; 
and sho felt (hat sho was in some measure retorting 
upon (ho parties themselves when sho could vent 
her anger on (ho very spot which had witnessed 
their insolence. 

“ Tlio brutes I” sho replied; “tho foreign brutes! 
But I despise (hem from tho bottom of my heart. I 
would not bestow my hand upon their king himself, 
tho miserable Hanover turnip, lot niono his hirolings. 
Tho drunken wretches I Oh I"—sho exclaimed, 
looking up at tho picture of tho vcncrablo Landgra¬ 
vine, threatened with tho flames—“ oh I liow I wish 
that hor blessed spirit could liavc breathed upon 
them, tho blasphemous wrotchos—breathed crumps 
upon tlioir bones, tho abominnblo heathens! To 
speak of mo ns they have done ! Of me—tho only 
sister of Biclmrd Walton I Oh, if ho were hero—if 
I could only tell him how I havo been treated 1” 

Tho British otHcors sufibred littio from this burst 
of indignation. Balfour was soon comforted in tho 
enjoyment of his night-cap; and Cruden was not 
unwilling to console himself, under his disappoint¬ 
ments, by sharing freely of tho boverngo. In a littio 
while both of them wore asleep—tho former m full 
possession of such a sleep as could only follow from 
tho uso of such a night-cap. 

(To bo continued.) 
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